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from cold strip 
to finished tubing 


IN SECONDS! = 


ELECTRIC-WELD 
TUBE MILL 


One of the fastest... and one of the least 


expensive . . . methods of making steel 
tubing is with a Yoder Electric-Weld 
Tube Mill. The Yoder method eliminates 
the need for time-consuming heat treat- 
ments and costly conditioning furnaces 
for most tube needs. Scrap losses, too, 
are far lower than any other method... 
usually less than 2%. 


The Yoder Type-M Mill shown above is 
operated by one man and a helper. Coiled 
strip on this mill is continuously cold- 
roll formed, welded and cut to required 
lengths in a matter of seconds... at 
speeds up to 340 f.p.m. The quality of 
the resulting tube is constantly better 
than the requirements of commercial 
standards. This is one of many reasons 
why manufacturers and users of tubing 
the world over are using more Yoder 
mills than all other makes combined. 


If your business requires pipe and tub- 
ing, ferrous or non-ferrous, in sizes from 
14-inch up to 26-inch diameter, Yoder 
can supply the engineering service and 
machines to produce it faster and better 
for less! For complete details, write for 
the Yoder Tube Mill Manual. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ENGINEERING 


PIPE AND 


TUBE MILLS 


(ferrous or non-ferrous) 


MANUFACTURING 


behind the scenes 


En Garde, Le Pentagon! 


He who leadeth with his chin fre- 
quently windeth up sporting lumps. 
This time, however, in spite of our 
mousey attitude, we are about to 
pitch into U. S. Government. 

STEEL had a wonderful story about 
missiles a few weeks ago. It would 
have been of particular interest to 
the metalworking world. We even 
had a picture of Associate Editor 
Austin Brant peering from a window 
in the tail of a rocket. Pictures of 
this rocket have been published be- 
fore; perhaps thousands of persons 
are familiar with the metal fabrica- 
tion of the thing, and it’s even more 
than possible that the Russians know 
all about it, anyway. Worse than 
that, the Russians probably regard 
it as old hat. They’re already shoot- 
ing for the moon, and we are scarce- 
ly off the ground. 

Well, after allowing STEEL to as- 
semble the story, the Pentagon sud- 
denly did a double take, reversed it- 
self, and declared the article off 
limits, top secret, extra confidential, 
and intimated that if we printed it 
we would be better off in a sputnik. 
We don’t question the Pentagon’s au- 
thority, nor will we ever fail to con- 
form with its rulings, but . 


We Tote Heavy Load 


Old wine, old cheese, old friends, 
and old chestnuts have an ever-lovin’ 
flavor. When George O. Hays, presi- 
dent, Penton Publishing Co. (pub- 
lisher of STEEL) came across the 
following lament in the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association Bul- 
letin, he grinned as happily as he 
did when he first saw it—possibly 


when he was teaching school in 
rural Indiana. Titled ‘Executive 
Manager’s Lament,” the piece goes: 
Populationoim US ee eee 160,000,000 
People 60 years and older ...... 62,000,000 
Balance left to do the work..... 98,000,000 
People 21 years and younger ..... 54,000,000 
Balance left to do the work..... 44,000,000 
People working for government.... 21,000,000 
Balance left to do the work...... 23,000,000 
People in Armed Forces .......... 10,000,000 
Balance left to do the work..... 13,000,000 
People in city and state offices.... 12,800,000 
Balance left to do the work.... 200,000 
People in hospitals, institutions.... 126,000 
Balance left to do the work.... 74,000 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 47) 
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Bums and others who don't work.. 
Balance left to do the work..... 


Persons in jail 
Balance left to do the work.... 


Two! You and I. And you'd bette 
get a move on. I’m tired of runnir} 
this country alone! 


Caution in Labor? 


That mess of traffic lights «a 
the front cover suggests that Lia 
bor ought to use caution before | 
barges ahead with new demands. TH 
story (Page 53) lists Labor’s gain’ 
examines its prospects, and brings 
the reader up to date on bargainin 
points. There’s some mention, tof 
about a strike the UAW may pial 
next June, probably against GenerefE 
Motors. From a quick reading of thij 
article, we learned that Labor 
quite concerned about its internay 
strife, Congressional hearings, et 
unwanted officers. Automation, elee 
tronics, atomic power, shifts of ew 
ployment, and dips in the nations 
economy help influence Labor at thi) 
bargaining table—and it’s lucky thed 
do, too, because otherwise Labad 
would demand the table, as well. 


They Asked for It 


Miss Bernice Hunter is librarian ad 
Rayonier Inc., Olympic Researe: 
Div., Shelton, Wash. Among thi 
magazines that cross her desk eac?} 
month is Automation, a sister publi 
cation of STEEL. In the Novembed 
issue the editor, in a burst of gen} 
crosity, invited his readers to submi} 
their knottiest automatic operatio) 
problem to the Automation Problen# 
Forum. The invitation was _ headee} 
“What's Your Problem?” Miss Hunti 
er didn’t dawdle around; she unlim: 
bered her typing machine and wrot' 
this beautiful note: “Gentlemen: O7 
Page 69 of the November issue ¢ 
Automation is the question, ‘What’! 
your problem?’ Our problem is tha 
Pages 37-68 of this issue are alter 
nately blank and double printed.” 

When last seen, the editor was i: 
a sinking condition. 


STEEL 


Established 1898 


This Transfer-matic performs the finishing opera- 
tions on rear axle housings with differential 
bearing caps assembled. 


Rated capacity is 90 pieces per hour at 100 per 
cent efficiency with each cycle producing two fin- 
ished axle housings. 


A novel feature is the arrangement of the pre- 
cision finishing operations. All bearing diameters 
are precision bored in the same station to assure 
precise gear centers. The vertical boring unit 
finishes first one and then the other of the two 
pinion shaft bearing diameters. In the same sta- 
tion, opposed horizontal units back-bore the dif- 
ferential bearing diameters. Perfect concentricity 
and squareness of the shoulders are obtained 
between the two pinion bearing seats since both 
are bored with the same spindle. 


Other features are complete interchangeability 
of all standard and special parts for easy main- 
tenance, construction to JIC standards, hardened 
and ground ways, hydraulic feed and rapid tra- 
verse and automatic lubrication. 


KILL RECORD VAULT FIRES FAST 


with a Kidde automatic carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guishing system .. . the fastest, safest ’round-the- 
clock fire protection you can buy. At the first hot 
breath of fire, Kidde’s rate-of-temperature-rise actu- 
ators trigger the system. Instantly, clean carbon diox- 
ide smothers fire, vanishes into thin air. Leaves no 
mess. The Kidde system features all operating parts 
completely enclosed for safety. No falling weights, 
no clumsy mechanical triggering methods. Pressur- 
ized, no outside power needed. Visual indicators to 
show if system is set or released. Easy testing of all 
operating parts. No parts to replace after operation 
or test. For more information write for Kidde’s auto- 
matic carbon dioxide fire extinguishing systems 
booklet today. 


Poo @ Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
idde 1260 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd., Montreal —Toronto 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS . 


Editorials To Be Mailed 


Please send 1325 copies of your 
cellent editorial, “Don’t Run for ti 
Hills!” (Nov. 4, Page 63). We plan 
mail these to our distributor-salesme; 


Ww. S. Butit 
Superior Tube ¢ 


Norristown, 

I read with interest your timely J 
torial, “Why Not a Profit?” (Oct. 2 
Page 35). We have a mailing list 
about 100 reinforcing steel fabricatay 
in the seven western states, and 
would like to send each of them a cory 


F. 8S. Clou 

Mana. 

Western Reinforcing Steel Fabricat 
Associat! 

Oakland, Ca 


Quotable Article 


Please mail a copy of the artich 
“Needed: Better Training” (Nov. ij 
Page 114). I’m sure you won’t mind = 
quoting from it when talking to engj 


ineerin: roups. 
g Sar y E. W. Allan 
Chief Engine 

Tubular Products 

Babcock & Wilcox 

Alliance, OF 


Small Business Going Places 


I enjoyed the Program for Manage 
ment article, “Small Business—Its Plaa 
in Our Future” (Nov. 11, Page 99), an 
think that you did a splendid job «| 
presenting it. | 


Regional Directw 

Region ¥ 

Small Business Administratid| 
Clevelan 


ideal Information 


Could you please send a copy of thi 
two-part article, “How To Avoid Cracki 
ing Die Steels” (Sept. 30, Page 79, am 
Oct. 7, Page 200)? I’m a diemakizz 
apprentice instructor at Pratt & Whit 
ney Aircraft, and this is ideal informe 
tion for our apprentice diemakers. 

James R. Suit¢) 
Pratt & Whitney Aircra2’ 


Division of United Aircraft Cory, 
East Hartford, Cont 


Usage at Policy Meeting 


Please forward 25 copies of the an 
ticle, “Pattern Bargaining Spreads 
(Nov. 11, Page 59). I plan to use ther 
at the next meeting of the managemem 
policy committee of the National Mete 


(Please turn to Page 12) 


STEE 


Cut-away drawing of a Salem-Brosius rectangular soaking 
pit as installed in one of the mills of a leading steel producer. 


Users are the best salesmen 


of 


‘We have again specified Salem-Brosius rectangu- 
lar soaking pits for our expansion program,”’ re- 
ports an operating official of a major steel company 
using pits installed by several manufacturers. ‘“The 
previous installation heated more steel ingots ready 
for rolling with less fuel consumption, less mainte- 
nance cost, and better temperature uniformity 
than any other type of pit in our plant.” 

Reports like this are typical, not only about 


soaking pits 


these rectangular soaking pits, but all other Salem- 
Brosius heating and heat-treating furnaces as well. 
Salem-Brosius engineers, both here and abroad, 
possess an enviable record for designing furnaces 
which produce maximum, high-quality output at 
minimum operating cost. If your expansion or 
modernization plans call for ingot soaking pits or 
any other heating or heat-treating furnaces, Salem- 
Brosius, Inc. would appreciate an inquiry. 


CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Salem Engineering Limited, 1525 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


a significant broadening of 


) om \ 
DURALOY 
|_ 4 


Duraloy High Alloy Casting Service... 


We are now in position to accept and process substantial orders for 
shell-molded castings in the Chrome Iron, Chrome Nickel class. 


Shell-molded castings provide several values over conventional castings: 


a... dimensions are exceptionally accurate 
b... thinner walls are practicable 
c ... surface finish is superior 


Shell-molding is ideal for mass or repetitive production of parts particu- 
larly those with intricate design. 


With our conventional static and centrifugal casting service now 
broadened by our shell-molded casting service, we are in a better 


A 


ts 
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position than ever to serve industry 
in connection with its high alloy 
casting requirements. May we quote 
on your casting requirements that 
call for sheli-molding? 


URALOY Congany 


OFFICE AND PLANT: Scottdale, Pa. 


EASTERN OFFICE: 12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 76—4th Street, N.W. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 


DETROIT OFFICE: 23906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 


LETTERS 


(Concluded trom Page 10) 


Trades Association, of which I am presi 
dent. 


Warren W. Walk 
General Manag 
Graphite Metallizing Cory; 
Yonkers, N. Yj 


Editorial Hits Home | 


I recently visited an account that haf 
taken time to frame and hang on thi 
wall your July 15 editorial, “Parabb 
of the Prices” (Page 51). Will you map 
me several copies? The article hit homa| 
and I enjoyed it immensely. I] 

Edward J. Fe} 
Manage 
Westbury Offidi 


Morris Abrams Ine 
Westbury, N. ¥ 


Indian Appreciates Value 

In regard to your article in full colop 
“How To Get More from Maz 
chine Tools” (Sept. 23 insert), I hayy 
rarely come across so well written an) 
so well printed an article with so mvuer 
practical value. Kindly send a copy. 


Vv. S. Kuevy 

Technical Direcre 
Canara Workshops Lite 
Mangalore, Indi 


Steel Study: Excellent 


Your special study in the Nov. 4 is: 
sue, “Stainless Steels” (Page 107), is ¢ 
cellent. Could I have a dozen cop 
for distribution to the major stainles! 
users in this area? 

J. R. Mitte 

District Sales Manage 
Chicago Steel Service Cc 
Appleton, Wis 


You are to be highly complimenteé( 
I find it quite accurate and highly edu 
cational. May we have two copies ia 
our salespeople? 

R. M. Conne! 
Manager of Sale 
New York Distria) 
G. O. Carlson Ina 

East Orange, N. J! 


Plan Distribution 


We enjoyed the Program for Managed 
ment article, “Dealing with Workerss 
(Sept. 16, Page 119). May we have 2) 
reprints of the article to distribut/ 
within our organization? 


M. C. Deter} 
Modine Mfg. Cc) 
Paducah, Ky 


Helpful to Supervisors 


The two-part article, ‘‘Choose thi 
Right Lubricant” (Oct. 14, Page 133) 
and Oct. 21, Page 100), was most im 
teresting. Please send five reprints. Ou 
supervisory personnel will find the ari 
ticle informative and helpful. 


F. C. Ballary 

Manager, Plant No. 
Reynolds Metals Cc 
Louisvilll 


Prefab Institute Address 


In the Metalworking Outlook of Oct 
28 (Page 113), you make reference td 
the Prefabricated Home Manufacturer 
Institute. Can you give me the institute’! 
address? | 

Charles C. Ha3 

Vice President-Sale 

United Steel Fabricators Ina 
Wooster, Ohi) 


® The institute is at 908 20th Sté 
Washington 6, D. C. 


STEEL! 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Jec. 1-6, American Society of Mechanical 
. Engineers: Annual meeting, Hotel Statler, 
New York. Society’s address: 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: C. E. 
Davies. 


Jee. 2-6, Exposition of Chemical Industries: 
' Coliseum, New York. Information: Interna- 
' tional Exposition Co., 480 Lexington Ave., 
| New York 17, N. Y. President: E. K. 
; Stevens. 


Dec. 4-6, American Institute of Mining, Met- 

allurgical & Petroleum Engineers: Electric 
i furnace steel conference, William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh. Institute’s address: 29 W. 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: 
_E. O. Kirkendall. 


Dec. 4-6, Building Research Institute: Con- 
ference on adhesives and sealants in build- 
ing, Shoreham Hotel, Washington. Insti- 
/ tute’s address: 2101 Constitution Ave., 
| Washington 25, D. C. Executive director: 
- William H. Scheick. 


Dec. 5-7, National Association of Manufac- 
_ turers: Congress of American Industry, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Association’s 
address: 14 W. 49th St., New York 20, 
WN. Y. Managing director: Kenneth R. Miller. 


Dec. 10-11, Society of the Plastics Industry 
Inc.: Conference on vinyl products in the 
consumer field, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. Society’s address: 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Executive vice presi- 
dent: William T. Cruse. 


Dec. 11-12, National Construction Industries 
Conference: Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Spon- 
sor: Armour Research Foundation, 10 W. 
35th St., Chicago 16, Il. 


1958 


Jan. 6-8, Southern Industrial Distributors’ 
Association: Midyear meeting, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel. New Orleans. Association’s address: 
1626 Fulton National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. Secretary: E. L. Pugh. 

Jan. 13-17%, Society of Automotive Engineers 
Inc.: Annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac and 
Statler Hotels, Detroit. Society’s address: 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 


Jan. 16-17, National Industrial Conference 
Board Imc.: General session for all asso- 
ciates, Hotel Commodore, New York. Board’s 
address: 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Secretary: Herbert S. Briggs. 


Jan. 17, Malleable Founders’ Society: Semian- 
nual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
Society’s address: 1800 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Executive vice 
president: Lowell D. Ryan. 


Jan. 19-22, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Ine.: Annual meeting, Eden Roc, Fontaine- 
bleau, and Deauville hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fla. Institute’s address: 1729 H St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Executive vice presi- 
dent: Edwin C. Barringer. 


Jan, 20-22, Truck Trailer Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. Associa- 
tion’s address: 710 Albee Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Managing director: John B. 
Hulse. 


Jan. 20-23, American Road Builders Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington. Association’s address: 600 World 
Center Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Execu- 
tive vice president: Louis W. Prentiss. 


Jan. 20-24, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Winter meeting, Hotel Statler, 


New York. Institute’s address: 33 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: E. O. 
Kirkendall. 


Jan. 21-22, Steel Shipping Containers Insti- 
tute Inc.: Winter meeting, St. Regis Hotel, 
New York. Institute’s address: 600 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Secretary: 
L. B. Miller. 
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To ease your needs for. 


FAIRFIELD MFG. CO. 
Plant in Lafayette, Indiana. 


NEW 
CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES 


This Ultra-Modern, High Precision 


GEAR MAKING 
Raciitysc..0 


AVAILABLE 


TO vou 


Simple arithmetic explains why, TODAY, many of 
America’s leading manufacturers no longer undertake 


to solve the problems involved in making gears. For 
them, FAIRFIELD IS THE ANSWER! 


Every facility is available at Fairfield — cost-cutting, 
ultra-modern equipment kept busy by volume produc- 
tion. This makes for economy and efficiency that can 


benefit YOU. 


Check with Fairfield NOW on your gear production 
schedules. As one of the nation’s largest independent 
producers, Fairfield can usually give you quickest service 
available and handle any production requirement. 
Become a Fairfield customer; it pays! CALL OR WRITE. 


FAIRFIELD 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


2313 S. Concord Rd. 


TELEPHONE: 2-7353 


Lafayette, Indiana 


TRACTORS © HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS * AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY * POWER SHOVELS AND CRANES 


MINING MACHINES «© ROAD GRADERS «* BUSES 


STREET SWEEPERS * INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
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Which metal do you want to strip? 


There’s an Enthone metal stripper for most applications: 


ENSTRIP “S’’ — an additive for sodium cyanide solutions used to dissolve nickel, 
copper, gold, silver, zinc, cadmium and alloys of these metals from steel 


without attacking the base metal in any way. 


ENSTRIP “A” —a fully-prepared alkaline mixture already containing sodium cyanide, 
used for the same purpose as Enstrip ‘‘S”’. 


ENSTRIP “Z —an alkaline stripper that rapidly strips zinc from steel. 


ENSTRIP 103 —an economical, alkaline electrolytic stripper for removing nickel, 
copper, brass, zinc, silver, gold, cadmium, tin and lead from steel. 


ENSTRIP CR-5 —a rapid, acid-type dry salt stripper that dissolves heavy deposits 
of chromium from steel, nickel, copper base alloys, stainless steel and 
aluminum. 


ENSTRIP “’T-L’’ —a fast-acting, dry alkaline stripper for dissolving tin, lead, solder 
alloys, tin-zinc alloys and zinc from steel base metals. 


ENSTRIP 165S — a neutral dry-additive for acid solutions for quick removal of nickel, 
tin, lead, zinc, cadmium, iron and aluminum from copper and: copper 
base alloys. 


[_] ENSTRIP L-88 —acompletely prepared acid electrolytic stripper for removing copper, 
nickel, chromium, brass, bronze, iron and white brass from zinc-base 
die castings. 


These eight outstanding strippers are ‘‘stock’’ items in the Enthone line of chemicals for 
the metal finishing and electroplating industries. In most cases, one of the “‘Enstrips’’ 
will prove to be the answer to your problem. On the other hand, special developments 
are available from Enthone to meet requirements not covered by the Enstrips featured 
above. Write us, outlining your needs, and include a sample of your product, if possible. 
We'll be glad to recommend the best stripping method possible. 


Write to Dept. S-12 
DISTRIBUTION AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO, BRAZIL AND EUROPE 


STEEL. 
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Wave of Small Auto Strikes? 


Look for a long series of small, but production-cutting strikes in the auto 
industry until next June 1. The United Auto Workers doesn’t want too 
many cars in dealers’ hands by the time auto contracts expire six months 
from now because that would dilute the effects of a major strike. A big 
walkout is likely in June (see Page 53). The assemblies of ’58 models 
have already been hurt by work stoppages at General Motors Corp.’s De- 
troit Transmission Div. and Chrysler Corp.’s engine plant. 


Teamsters Will Leave AFL-CIO 


The Teamsters will probably get kicked out of the AFL-CIO this week. 
The nation’s top labor federation holds its annual convention beginning 
Dec. 5. Its executive board has already recommended dropping the truck 
drivers. The Teamsters’ president-elect, James Hoffa, has been busy try- 
ing to persuade local labor councils to swing enough delegates to defeat 
the ouster, but it doesn’t look like he’ll succeed. 


Score on Russian Science Grads 


As of mid-1957, the Russians had about 1.5 million graduates in all sci- 
entific disciplines, compared with 1.3 million in the U. S. What’s more, 
about 15,000 Chinese and students from other satellite countries are study- 
ing in Russia. The U. S. has some 12,000 foreign students. 


Needed: Office Revolution 


An office revolution is long overdue in America, says R. C. Sollenberger, 
executive vice president of the Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. A factory worker today can produce 14 times as much as his 
ancestor did 100 years ago, but productivity of the office worker has in- 
creased only 40 per cent in that time, he says, urging the use of more 
conveying equipment in the office. 


Electronic Exports Dip, Imports Rise 


Exports of commercial electronic equipment and parts have declined to 
$210.5 million during the first eight months of 1957, vs. $223.5 million 
in the corresponding 1956 period. During the same time, imports of radio 
and TV equipment and parts rose to $9.4 million, compared with $8.6 
million for all of 1956. West Germany, Japan, and Great Britain are the 
major foreign sources (in that order), says Electronic Industries Asso- 


ciation. 


Machine Tool Orders Continue Slide 


New orders for machine tools continue to slide, and shipments in 1957 
may not equal the $886.2 million delivered in 1956. October bookings 


Technical Outlook—Page 93 Market Outlook—Page 135 
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dipped to $27.9 million, compared with $28.8 million in September, and 
$66.1 million in October, 1956. Average industry backlogs are down to 
3.4 months. Look for net new orders to total about $525 million in 1957, 
compared with $924 million last year. The new order pace for 1958? 
About $500 million, believe some industry people. 


Rectifier Sales Soar 


Sales of semiconductor rectifiers and rectifier equipment will hit a high 
of $100 million this year and will pass $200 million in ten years. This 
year’s volume is triple that of seven years ago, says General Electric Co.’s 
Frederick M. Spaugh. Rectifier components and equipment convert alter- 
nating to direct current in products ranging from household appliances to 
steel mill drives. 


The Scrap Situation 


About one-fifth of all iron and steel, copper, and aluminum that goes into 
America’s metalworking factories comes out as scrap, reports the Business 
& Defense Services Administration. The average scrap generation ratio is 
19.4 per cent for iron and steel, 20.3 per cent for copper, and 18.4 per 
cent for aluminum. Nearly two-fifths of the iron and steel industrial scrap 
reported was generated by the motor vehicle and part industry; over 
one-fourth of the aluminum by the aircraft industry; and almost one- 
fourth of the copper by manufacturers of valves, fittings, and plumbing 
fixtures. 


Census on Housing 


We had 55.3 million dwelling units in the U. S., as of Dec. 31, 1956, com- 
pared with 46.0 million as of Apr. 1, 1950. The Census Bureau says that 
represents an average annual gain of about 1.4 million units, exceeding the 
average annual gain of 870,000 units between 1940 and 1950. 


Straws in the Wind 


Firth Sterling Inc., Pittsburgh, has received a $1.5 million contract to 
produce 40,000 lb of zirconium alloy mill products a month for one year. 
They'll be used by Westinghouse Electric Corp. in atomic power applica- 
tions . . . Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa., will acquire Em- 
pire Steel Corp., Mansfield, Ohio, and Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, 
Ohio; a wholly owned Universal-Cyclops subsidiary, Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp., will be formed to operate the Mansfield and Dover plants ... Large 
quantities of high-grade iron ore concentrates will be available in the 
state of Minas Gerais, Brazil, according to a survey conducted for Brazil 


by Armour Research Foundation . .. GM’s hourly employees won’t get 
a cost-of-living boost in the next three months because the consumer price 
index hasn’t gone up sufficiently ... The U. S. auto industry will pro- 


duce about 6.2 million cars in ’57—1.5 million in the fourth quarter, com- 
pared with 1.3 million in the third, 1.6 million in the second, 1.8 million 
in the first .. . U. S. Steel Corp. hopes to build 12 big lake ore carriers, 
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Potomac Curtain 


Adding to the confusion on the Potomac resulting from Sputniks I and II 
is the curtain dropped by the Defense Department on essential information 
needed by industry. 


For contrast, let’s turn back to World War II. In February, 1942, Donald 
B. Nelson, war production director, called the editors of STEEL and other 
business publications to Washington. Mr. Nelson said many of the golden 
months in which the nation could have prepared were wasted. Only ten months 
remained in crucial 1942 to stop the onrushing enemy. One plane or tank 
made in 1942 would be worth ten made in 1943. 


The business publications were asked to give industry the word on what 
was needed and how to make it—and to do it quickly. Washington had no 
way to establish lines of communication except through time-consuming con- 
tact work in the field. 

The publications told industry where to get contracts, what materials 
were needed, what the production problems were, and how to solve them through 
improved techniques. 

Industry, fully mobilized, literally swamped the enemy with airplanes, ships, 
field artillery, tanks, and other materiel that streamed from its factories. 

The situation today is potentially more serious than the one we faced in 
World War IJ. Only the cast and setting are changed. We are faced by a 
more formidable and ruthless enemy. His industrial might is comparable to 
our own, and he is armed with new weapons that can bring a new conflict to 
our shores at any moment. 

The pressing problem is how to catch up with the Russians quickly on 
missiles. The solution requires suppression of the rivalry, bureaucratic bungling, 
and inefficiency among the armed services. 

More than that, it requires lifting the curtain on information needed by 
industry so it can help the nation out of its dilemma. 

That the Pentagon is not doing. 


BDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


PM. of another good day 


“Good” because this Inland Steel mill representative has just spent the day with a custome 
Tired though he is, he’s had the satisfaction of helping another steel user solve a knotty problen 
That’s his job—his and other Inland men like him who bring xpert metallurgical knowledge t 
every assignment. They can help you select proper steels, establish specifications and may ev 

suggest techniques to speed production, lower manufacturing costs. It’s this kind of service the 


makes it good business to call on Inland for your steel needs. 


Progress 
in Steel 


NLAND STEEL COMPANY « 38 South D arborn Street « Chicago 3, Illinois 
kee * St. Paul * Davenport * St. Louis « Kansas City * Indianapolis * Detr it * New Yor! 
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Average Negotiated Wage Boost in 58: Still High? 


Cents per hour 


for bellwether northern Ohio area. 


1954 


*Estimated by STEEL. Source for other figures: Associated Industries of Cleveland, 


‘58 Worries Labor Unions 


Auto workers show some signs of moderation, but they'll still 
seek a 40-cent package, plus the short week. An auto strike 
is likely next year, probably against GM 


AN AUTO STRIKE, 
‘against General Motors 
next June 1 is likely. 


Although the expiration date for 
GM, Ford Motor Co., and Chrys- 
ler Corp. contracts is still six 
months away, enough indirect ma- 
neuvering has already taken place 
to indicate the strong possibility 
of an impasse. Examples: The 
“$100 affair” at which United Auto 
Worker President Walter Reuther 


probably 
Corp., 


suggested and auto companies re- 
jected a price reduction on 1958 
models; speeches on both manage- 
ment and labor sides which indi- 
cate positions that are poles apart. 

Why GM?—Ford, Chrysler, and 
American Motors Corp. all want 
to bargain jointly with the UAW 
as an industry. GM favors sep- 
arate negotiations because it be- 
lieves its bargaining abilities are 
superior and because it doesn’t 


ii... 


want to be bound by an industry 
compromise. The UAW also favors 
separate parleys because it has 
waxed strong on divide-and-con- 


quer tactics. If the union goes 
after anyone but GM first, it fears 
the chance of a near-united front 
against it. 

That’s the main reason GM will 
probably be the prime target next 
spring. It is also in the best posi- 
tion economically to stand a strike, 
if there is one. The UAW is no 
charitable organization, but it 
doesn’t want a strike to ruin a 
company. On the basis of ability 
to weather a walkout, Ford would 
be target number two. 

The Pattern—Whatever the auto 
agreement turns out to be, it will 
prove the most important settle- 
ment in 1958 because it will set 
the pattern for others next year 
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Fringe Benefits: Average Hourly Cost per Employee 


(For northern Ohio firms surveyed by Associated Industries of Cleveland) 


1955 1957 
Bargaining) & ‘Grievance Time .........%...5255 550008 $0.0042 $0.0047 
Bonusess (exelUcing™ prodUCtion) Ne anc eerie 0.0332 0.0299 
Cafeteriass oe ince ok mks s sense Me ee enero 0.0069 0.0044 
Credit/Unionsat®,.c. «a5 eee tea Oe eee 0.0036 0.0011 
Death in Family (pay for time not worked)............ 0.0017 0.0024 
Educationgeccrt artcms ect anc nent erate conan 0.0023 0.0038 
Not 
FreesGoffee> Milk sets ican at ee eee Included 0.0066 
Gifts SHA Wards cesta aces opis SIRES Feu emcee eneeetar 0.0041 0.0315 
Holidays (pay for time not worked) .................. 0.0513 0.0570 
Insurance 
GCroupglitemarae fev ea en ENS oA ee eae 0.0125 0.0128 
Sickness: Gee ACCIGeniis se cata an er tae CR eee eee 0.0122 0.0158 
Hlospitalizationteese:cneuscca en trait ctor ear en 0.0192 0.0278 
Surgical- Medical amvew men aacae ata: oe eaters cre ie eee 0.0086 0.0082 
Hospitalization (Surgical-Medical) ................. 0.0358 0.0470 
Total Cost of Group Life, Sickness & Accident, Hos- 
omelipcehmein (SwiretteclWevelicell) .occdsccnnunnos en 0.0510 0.0623 
Jury Duty (pay for time not worked) ................. 0.0021 0.0016 
Legally Required Payments 
Oke) AGS SUAS WMAUIGINES oun cacogoandaccoas- 0.0396 0.0483 
Unemployment Compensation ...................- 0.0107 0.0112 
WholikienyS CoMmyansciiten <coccctocsnognsaccenes 0.0136 0.0163 
Total Cost of Old Age & Survivors Insurance, Unem- 
ployment Compensation, Workmen's Compensation.. 0.0638 0.0729 
Lunch Periods (pay for time not worked) .............. 0.0259 0.0307 
National Guard, Army & Naval Reserve (pay for time 
MOTEW OF KE) te weecwecy crete ra eh heats Wen eee 0.0006 0.0004 
Pensions. sckers cts pusinie seharcce eae Misco ne ed ee 0.0869 0.1142 
ProfitsSharinge a eses so eee ee ee en eee 0.1120 0.1720 
Recreational*Activities 4. eee ee ee ee 0.0058 0.0063 
Rest Periods (pay for time not worked) ................ 0.0639 0.0811 
Severance Pay iar cin cet oir eee 0.0026 0.0007 
Sick Leave (pay for time not worked) ................. 0.0471 0.0391 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefits ................ 0.0500 0.0381 
Uniforms, Work Clothes, Gloves, ete. ................. 0.0052 0.0070 
Vacations (pay for time not worked) ................. 0.0851 0.1083 
Wash-Up Time (pay for time not worked) .............. 0.0314 0.0312 
Welfare Funds (Money, Flowers, etc.) ................. 0.0043 0.0017 
Miscellaneous. ..4:. «/.:;....2.4.ha loge ee 0.0048 0.0177 
Total average cost of employee benefits .—«.—s-—s«—s. $0.3854 $0.4950 
Average number of benefits per company........ 11.2 12.1 
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and even in 1959. The first bigi 
1958 metalworking negotiations 
will be in aircraft next March ano 
April. They'll be followed by: Th 
climactic auto talks; negotiationj) 
in farm implements in July an 
August; and _ sessions ean 
only employee security) in eleci 
trical equipment (General Electri¢| 
Co. and Westinghouse Electri 
Corp.) in October. | 

In aircraft, look for relatively) 
modest settlements—under 8 cents} 
an hour for wages and less than $| 
cents an hour for fringes. (Intery 
national Association of Machinisty 
will demand 26 cents in wage hikess 
plus fringes.) The metalworking; 
average for the year will be some} 
what higher because the auto pat] 
tern will be higher—about 8 cenés| 
in wages (see Page 53) and 2 or ¢; 
cents in fringes (see table at left)) 

UAW Demands—The auto com 
panies would be delighted to get 
off with the metalworking average} 
At this time, it looks like the UAW 
will demand 30 cents an hour im 
wages, plus 5 cents for more pen 
sions and insurance, 2 cents for @ 
additional paid holiday, and 
cents for miscellaneous fringes, in- 
cluding more for Supplemental Un-! 
employment Benefits. 

The 40-cent package doesn’t in-! 
clude the short-week demand. it 
will be presented this way: Start# 
premium pay after 32 weekly 
hours, not the present 40. To its: 
members, the UAW will soft-pedal 
the possibility of reduced hours; 
having discovered they are not en-: 
thusiastic about less work time: 
Instead, it will plug the fact that 
a 40-hour week, with overtime be- 
ginning at 32 hours, would boostt 
earnings by 10 per cent even if thes 
base pay remains the same. Pos- 
sible compromise: Premium hours: 
to start after 36 or 38. 

Softened? — Possibly — but not! 
probably—those demands will be: 
softened next Jan. 23-25 when the: 
UAW goes into convention at De-: 
troit to hammer out the final pack-. 
age. The 1958 economic outlook 
holds little promise of more than 
a 6-million sales year in autos, 
about the same as the 1957 figure. 
With such production, the automo- 
tive industry had fairly serious 
layoffs this year. The UAW knows 
it can’t go too far with demands. 

On the noneconomic side, the 
UAW will seek a two-year, not a 
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aree-year contract. It wants 
yorker protection in plant reloca- 
ion and separate contracts for 
killed employees. 

‘ UAW Position—The auto union, 
if course, doesn’t dream of win- 
ting its full demands. In an Oc- 
‘ober speech, Mr. Reuther said: 
‘The collective bargaining road 
Vill not be strewn with roses (be- 
‘ause of) underproduction, reduced 
tonsumer purchasing power, and 
the industry’s price-raising in the 
‘ace of lowered demand.” 

‘ Students of the UAW president's 
thetoric claim he sounded unusual- 
y cautious. Some management op- 
‘imists believe he’s trying to pre- 
oare the members for a mild set- 
tlement. As a politician, he’s in a 
tough spot. Auto workers used to 
ode the best paid in America. Here’s 
how they stand now (latest figures 
for average gross straight-time 
hourly rates): 


Petroleum & refining .. $2.79 
| Blast furnace, steel .... 2.71 
@elires, rubber .......... 2.61 
_ Railroad equipment . 2.53 
_ Automobiles . 2.47 


What’s more, Mr. Reuther must 
settle (or strike) by June 1, while 
the steel employees automatically 
get about 10 cents more one month 
later. In 1957, his auto people got 
6 cents in straight wage boosts, but 
steelmen got an average 10.4 cents 
(not counting cost-of-living in- 
creases in either case). To just 
stay even with steelworkers, the 
UAW chief must win 14.4 cents in 
wages for his men. 

Auto Position—Auto companies 
believe their hand is strong. They’ll 
argue that higher wages will bring 
on more inflation (union leaders 
are unusually sensitive about this). 
They'll play for public opinion’s 
support, as never before. For ex- 
ample, GM next month will start a 
wide publicity campaign to show 
what higher wages and the short 
week could do to the economy. 

Revelations about corruption in 
some unions won’t directly enter 
next spring’s talks, but indirectly 
that issue will play a part. It has 
put all labor on the defensive with 
the public. It’s no accident that 
the auto companies are going to 
the public in ’58 with their case. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Philadelphia Story 


Quaker City area has steel ca- 
pacity of 17 million ingot tons, 
60% of eastern district 


PHILADELPHIA is the center of 
a 100-mile circle that contains 
more than 60 per cent of the steel- 
making capacity of the eastern dis- 
trict. More than 17 million tons 
can be made in the area annually, 
says Max D. Howell, executive vice 
president, American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

Mr. Howell told a regional AISI 
technical meeting in Philadelphia 
that the eastern district will pro- 
duce a record amount of raw steel 
this year. “It will probably turn 
out over 25 million tons of ingots 
and steel for castings this year for 
the first time,” he said. 

The eastern district has _ in- 
creased its production 96 per cent 
since 1946, he said; the national 
rate is 71 per cent. 


Foreign Ore Climbs — The in- 
crease of foreign ore shipped into 
Delaware River ports is even more 
remarkable, Mr. Howell said. The 
first half of 1957 saw a 20 per 
cent hike over the same period last 
year. The total for 1956 was 10.6 


Huge Welding Positioner 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp.’s 
San Francisco shipyard built it for 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, 


Calif. Weight: 100 tons. Height: 
Over 20 ft. Table diameter: 33 ft. 
A 2000-Ib hydraulic system tilts the 
table to angles up to 60 degrees 


nee 


million tons, compared with less 
than 1 million in 1950. 


Steel Labor Force Stable 


An AISI survey of 88 per cent 
of the steel producing industry 
shows that the average age of em- 
ployees in 1956 was 42; average 
length of service of each worker 
with his present employer was 13 
years. The figures were the same 
in 1955. 

Of the hourly steelworkers, 19 
per cent were 18 to 29; 27 per cent 
were 30 to 39; 26.5 per cent were 
40 to 49. Twenty-seven steelwork- 
ers out of each 1000 were over 65 
and had elected to remain employed 
rather than retire with pensions 
and social security benefits. 

Thirteen per cent of all hourly 
employees had been hired after 40. 


Doxsey Aids Chilean Group 


Walter S. Doxsey, former presi- 
dent of the American Steel Ware- 
house Association Inc., Cleveland, 
is advising a group of Chilean met- 
alworking associations on trade 
association practices and policies. 

A graduate of Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, he was edi- 
tor of Daily Metal Trade, once a 
sister publication of STEEL, from 
1927 to 1934. Before retirement, 
he was president of the warehouse 
association for 21 years. 

While in Chile, he will help 
found an institute for all steel pro- 
ducers in Latin America. It will 
compile steel and iron statistics for 
Latin America and—in co-opera- 
tion with the American Iron & Steel 
Institute—for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Twenty other U. S. asso- 
ciations in the steel industry will 
also participate. 

Mr. Doxsey’s address in Santi- 
ago, Chile, will be the Hotel Car- 
rera. 


Give Utility Program Cost 


Under the three postwar plan- 
ning programs for water and sew- 
erage construction projects par- 
tially financed by the federal gov- 
ernment, 1373 remain to be built, 
reports the Department of Com- 
merce. They will require about 
$880 million for completion, in 
terms of 1956 construction costs. 
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The Next Ten Years in Appliances 


Year 
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Year 


1967 
1963 
1961 
1960 
1959 
1958 


1957 


CABINET RANGES 


Shipments 


900,000 
900,000 
950,000 
975,000 
1,000,000 
940,000 


920,000 


% 
Saturation 
M722 
21.8 
24.0 
25.0 


25.8 


DISHWASHERS 


Shipments 


1,140,000 
750,000 
600,000 
540,000 
475,000 
415,000 


360,000 


% 


Saturation 


CUSTOM RANGES 


Shipments 


1,600,000 
1,150,000 
925,000 
800,000 
650,000 
500,000 


420,000 


% 


Saturation 


DISPOSERS 


Shipments 


1,200,000 
870,000 
730,000 
660,000 
600,000 
550,000 


500,000 


% 


Saturation 


REFRIGERATORS 
% | 
Shipments Saturation} 
l 
5,100,000 97.15 | 
4,500,000 96.9 | 
4,100,000 967 | 
3,900,000 96.5 
3,700,000 96.3 
3,500,000 95.9 
3,320,000 95.4 


AUTOMATIC WASHERS 


Shipments 


4,100,000 
3,950,000 
3,750,000 
3,650,000 


3,450,000 


3,200,000 
2,800,000 


| 


% 


Saturationr 
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» Hotpoint Co. predicts the electric ap- 
liance industry will ship about 286 million 
1ajor appliances with a value exceeding 
85 billion during the period. Sales of 
uilt-in ranges will increase ten times. Water 


heaters will find only a replacement mar- 
ket. Washer-dryer combinations will move 
to replace single units; color will overtake 
black and white TV, according to the firm’s 
ten-year forecast. 


FREEZERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


WIRED 


WATER HEATERS HOMES 


% | % % 
- Shipments Saturation Shipments Saturation Shipments Saturation (millions) 


1,110,000 
1,070,000 
1,040,000 
1,020,000 
1,000,000 

950,000 

890,000 


DRYERS 


1,925,000 
1,675,000 
1,500,000 

1,400,000 
1,300,000 


1,150,000 


28.8 
25.6 
23.5 
22.4 
21.3 
20.1 


19.0 


2771 
21.7) 
ish 

16.2 
14.4 


12.6 


3,700,000 32,0 760,000 | 16.7 58.2 
2,900,000 23.4 800,000 17.8 54.6 
2,500,000 18.6 800,000 Ises 52.8 
2,200,000 16.2 800,000 18.6 Se? 
2,000,000 14.0 825,000 18.8 90:9, 
1,800,000 14,7, 835,000 18.9 49.8 
1,750,000 9.8 790,000 19.03 48.6 
WASHER-DRYERS TELEVISION SETS Yee 
Shipments Saturation Shipments Saturation Shipments Shipments (millions) 
1,900,000 15.0 2,600,000 8,500,000 58i2 
1,100,000 7.0 4,800,000 5,200,000 54.6 
700,000 4.0 7,200,000 2,000,000 — 52.8 
550,000 26 7,700,000 1,000,000 leo 
400,000 (2 7,700,000 450,000 50.9 
260,000 lez 7,350,000 300,000 49.8 
165,000 0.7 6,800,000 200,000 : 48.6 


900,000 
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Starts Mining Rutile 


Metal & Thermit Corp. re-enters 
domestic market with $1.25-mil- 
lion investment in Virginia 


METAL & THERMIT Corp., New 
York, is making a bid for the do- 
mestic titanium ore (rutile and 
ilmenite) market. It’s counting on 
its mine and ore processing plant 
in Hanover County, near Rich- 
mond, Va., to supply 12 per cent 
of the nation’s rutile needs next 
year. About 70 per cent now 
comes from Australia. Florida 
(see STEEL, Sept. 2, p. 97) and 
South Carolina were the only two 
previous domestic sources. 


The processing plant has a ca- 
pacity of 100 tons per hour. Its 
annual output is rated at 5000 tons 
of rutile, worth about $1 million. 
Rutile and ilmenite reserves on 
the 800-acre tract are expected to 
last 10 to 20 years. 


Operation—Ore will be stripped 
at depths of 1 to 18 ft. Via a belt 
conveyor, it will be fed to an out- 
side hopper, then to the processing 
plant. After being crushed, 
ground, and separated by water, 
gravity, electrostatic and magnet- 


ic devices, it will be kiln dried and 
bagged. 

A water recycling process pre- 
vents contamination of the nearby 
South Anna River. Water is taken 
from the river, piped to the plant, 
then sent to a waste disposal sys- 
tem where the silt settles into 20 
acres of wasteland. 


Markets — Titanium production 
takes about 50,000 tons of rutile 
annually. In 1956, about 13,000 
tons went into coatings for weld- 
ing electrodes—by 1960 this mar- 
ket is expected to hit 20,000 tons. 
Other uses, accounting for some 
7000 tons in ’56, are in the manu- 
facture of chemicals, ceramics, and 
glass. 


Ilmenite serves as the basis for 
white pigments in paints, lacquers, 
varnishes, rubber, linoleum, and 
textiles. The U. S. consumed 865,- 
000 tons in 1956. 


Edwards Adds Third Plant 


Edwards Co. Ine., Norwalk, 
Conn., reports that its new plant 
at Pittsfield, Maine, is operating 
at near capacity. Full operation 
is expected before the end of the 
year, when employment will reach 
125. Products produced include 


Furnace Treats Zirconium for Atomic Reactor Use 


Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla Inc., built this special furnace at its 
Detroit plant to treat zirconium alloy tubing under vacuum. (Furnace gases 
contaminate the metal.) A ram pushes the tubing through the cooling section 
into the furnace; it’s heated and the ram pulls it back into the cooling section 
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Or ts 


buzzers, door opener, 
pushbuttons, an) 


doorbells, 
transformers, 
contact devices. 


Maker of Controls Builds 


Controls Co. of America is build 
ing a 20,000 sq-ft manufacturi 
plant at Crystal Lake, IIl., for i 
wholly owned subsidiary, Lake Cit) 
Inc. The plant, expected to cog 
about $180,000, will be in operatiot 
in early 1958. It will employ 20 
to 300 to make automatic timen 
and synchronous timing motors 
Lake City’s present quarters wi) 
be leased or sold. | 

The company is also building — 
plant at North Manchester, Ind. 
I 


Detroit Firm Expands Lau 


Michigan Chrome & Chemica: 
Co., Detroit, broke ground at iti 
Grinnell Avenue plant for an 133 
000 sq-ft laboratory addition. 
will be used by the firm’s platina 
and chemical divisions. 

Special sections will be assignee 
to plating control, new product reg 
search, chemical product develop; 
ment, and technical service. Als 
included will be a plating pilo 
plant, chemical pilot plant, instru 
ment lab, library, light equipmen: 
room, and conference room. 


J&L Gets More Water 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’} 


per day from the Ohio River. B3 
means of underwater constructio 
bridge building, tunneling, ans 
erosscountry pipe laying, Dravu 
Corp., Pittsburgh, boosted the sup’ 
ply 40 million gallons. 


Installed were two 40-millionr 
gallon per day pumps (one is 0)) 
emergency standby), traveling wa 
ter screens in the river intake, ;| 
bridge, three-quarters of a mile 
42-in. line from the pumping staz 
tion to rolling mills, and a 40-f! 
tunnel that’s 17 ft below the mill’ 
floor. Also added was a third lind 
to the five Aliquippa blast furnace: 
to provide uninterrupted wate: 
service. 

Divers had to remove 25 ton 
of steel which were 30 ft unde 
water to install the intake wate: 
screens. 


A 
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GSA To Sell Nicaro Plant 


Ample supply, the administration’s policy to get out of com- 
petition with private industry, and no fear of a giveaway 
under present conditions prompt the offer 


THE GENERAL Services Adminis- 
tration is campaigning to get rid of 
its nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba. 
It sent brochures to over 300 U. S. 
firms, offering to sell or lease. 
About 20 have expressed interest. 
A few have sent representatives 
to Washington and Cuba to dig up 
operating facts and check profit 
potentials. 
| Inco Is Out—The facility with 
an annual capacity of 50 million 
Ib will not be sold to a foreign 
firm, which eliminates Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. But, says a GSA 
spokesman: ‘‘We would favor some 
sort of private Cuban participa- 
tion in the ownership.” GSA un- 
officially does not look forward to 
the Cuban government buying in. 
The plant is being operated for 
the U. S. by a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Lead Corp. Its contract 
expires Dec. 31, but it will be ex- 
tended to cover the bidding time. 
Timetable—GSA hopes to call 
for sealed bids by Dec. 31 and an- 
nounce the winner by March. The 
possibility that National Lead will 
stay is strengthened by a GSA 
spokesman’s comment that one 


firm wants it that way. National 
Lead may submit a bid. . 

GSA is advising all bidders to 
submit offers to buy and lease. 
It is generally agreed in Wash- 


A cS of ihe Nicaro nickel plant which GSA is trying to sell or lease 
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ington that a sale is preferred, but 
GSA will lease if it doesn’t get a 
price that will stand up before Con- 
gressional criticism and meet its 
stated decision to take nothing less 
than $85 million. 

GSA is offering full co-operation 
to all interested bidders because of 
the complicated nature of Nicaro. 
One firm estimates it will cost it 
$100,000 to prepare a bid. After 
running the facility for five years, 
National Lead has good insight in- 
to its potential—presumably, that’s 
one reason for GSA’s open-door 
policy on information. 


Over Capacity—In October, the 
plant produced 4.2 million lb, a lit- 
tle better than its capacity. No- 
vember also ran over, with 19 of 
21 furnaces operating. (Two are 
always down for maintenance.) 


Sales Clauses—A buyer, says 
GSA, will have to make 75 per 
cent of his production available to 
U. S. consumers at current mar- 
ket prices. The sale will also be 
subject to the National Reserve 
clause, keeping it available for de- 
fense needs. 

The agency is negotiating with 
Cuba on taxes. The government 
pays none. Cuban laws allow spe- 
cial benefits for new industries, 
so the buyer could receive exemp- 
tions to the point where he paid 


a tax of only about 17 per cent 
of net income. 


Ample Supply—All ore now comes 
comes from a subsidiary of Free- 
port Sulphur Co., though under 
that contract, only one-third of 
Nicaro’s consumption must come 
from there. The contract can be 
canceled on six-month notice. GSA 
believes it can be assigned to the 
new owner. 

However, in 90 days, a railroad 
will be completed which will enable 
Nicaro to get to U. S.-owned ore 
bodies never before touched. They 
will be sold with the plant and 
railroad. There is a 17-year supply 
(39 million tons) of ore there, com- 
pared with a 25-year supply be- 
longing to Freeport. 

Labor Situation—GSA discounts 
civil strife in Cuba, reporting there 
has never been any trouble at 
Nicaro. The plant has 3140 em- 
ployees, but 900 are on construc- 
tion projects. Normally, it takes 
2400 men to run the unionized 
plant. Annual labor turnover is 
less than 1 per cent. 


Financial Statement—As of Aug. 
31, Nicaro shows assets of $87 mil- 
lion, including $1.2 million in cash, 
$1.2 million in accounts receivable, 
$12.5 million in inventories. 

Net sales were $22.4 million in 
the year ended June, 1957. Net 
profits were $5.2 million. The ratio 
of profits to sales must take into 
consideration the tax arrangements 
with Cuba. Sales in the 1955-56 
fiscal period were $16.8 million, 
with profits of $2.9 million. 

Sinter production from the 1955- 
56 period to the 1956-57 period 
jumped from 28.6 million lb to 31.3 
million lb. Ingot output went from 
2.8 million lb to 14.3 million lb. 


Plans Center for Societies 


A $10-million United Engineer- 
ing Center is planned for the 
United Nations Plaza in New York 
City. It will serve as headquarters 
for 16 national engineering soci- 
eties, replacing the Engineering 
Societies Bldg. in New York. 
Occupancy is scheduled for the fall 
of 1960. 

The building will be financed by 
$2 million from present sources, 
$3 million from society members, 
and $5 million from a business and 
industry campaign. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Do Defense Dollars 
Keep Economy at Par? 


TO PUT the question an- 
other way: Does spending 
for defense contribute to, or 
detract from, the national 
wealth? You have heard 
this statement: We are 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy!”’ You have also 
heard: “Without defense dollars, we’d all be out of 
work!” 

Both are extremes, but the question should be re- 
solved, says the Joint Economic Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Policy. With sputniks aloft, 
Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) admits his group is 
not ready to cut the Defense Department’s budget, 
but, he believes, along with many sincere congress- 
men, that we can’t write a blank check payable to 
the Pentagon. 

When Congress returns in January, some enthus- 
iasts (perhaps more than we expect) will be ready 
to write that check. The administration says we 
can compromise; how well it controls the head- 
strong Congress remains to be seen. 


Crash Programs Are Outlined 


Here are two examples of what Congress will soon 
be talking about: 1. The Army’s plan to spend $7 bil- 
lion on an antimissile missile. 2. Sen. Henry Jackson’s 
(D., Wash.) proposal for 100 atomic submarines at 
$45 million each. Equipped with the Polaris missile, 
they would cost over $5 billion. 

That money would provide an immediate stimulus, 
agree most economists, but the long range effect 
might be something else, some argue. The submarine 
dollars might directly affect our capacity to deliver 
heavy plates to normal users, while the antimissile 
dollars could tie up enough scientific personnel to 
slow consumer product development. 

There is no rule of thumb to calculate the most 
compatible level of spending, although some adminis- 
tration economists argue this way: Russia appears 
to be operating at her maximum capability. If she 
is ahead of us at all in development and production of 
the ICBM and IRBM (and perhaps more fantasic 
weapons), She is as far ahead of us as we can allow. 
Any increase in our defense effort will shorten 
the gap. Administration economists say we need 
not endanger the economy with a defense budget of, 
say $50 billion (with corresponding tax hikes or 
deficit spending) ; we need one of only about 10 per 
cent of our gross national product (GNP), $43 billion 
at most, to enable us to close the gap rather fast. 
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10% of GNP Will Support Defense 


Assuming a normal rise in GNP of $15 billion il 
nually, we can afford to boost our defense budget $1. 
billion a year. We are currently supporting a de: 
fense budget of 10 per cent of the GNP. If tay 
receipts hold, we can pay for it out of new incoma 
without any tax hikes. 

That’s the way we may attack the defense budge 
for fiscal 1959. At the Mills hearings, David Novic 
chief cost analyst for Rand Corp. (a nonprofit group 
specializing in futuristic weapons), pointed out tha: 
we cannot spend much more in fiscal 1959 than we 
did in 1958 because we didn’t make the plans in 195% 
or 1956. Leadtime on the new weapons, includir 
missiles, is the determining factor. 

Hints from high government officials indicate 4 
spending program of $40 billion at the most for de 
fense (not including foreign aid) next year. If we 
incorporate the new weapons programs for manned 
satellites, for example, into our budget, we won”? 
spend much more money for at least another twe 
years. i 

Consensus: A spending program of $45 billicr 
in fiscal 1960 is probably realistic, in terms of both 
needs and ability to pay. 


Atom Power Czar Is Added 


Since sputniks, we’ve added a man (a special science 
adviser to the President) to the corps of peop/é 
most responsible for our defense. We have given oui 
missile chief a little more responsibility. And we 
will name a space weapons manager soon. Last week 
the Pentagon continued to fatten the line-up by giving 
Air Force Maj. Gen. D. J. Keirn, chief of the Atomia 
Energy Commission’s aircraft reactors branch, the 
additional duties of heading a Defense-AEC projec? 
on atomic power for aircraft and missiles. | 

The move was reportedly at the request of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, which continues tc 
be excited about neglect of the atom-powered airy 
plane. One Pentagon source figures Russia will beat 
us to that, too. | 


Flanders Hits Escalator Clauses 


Sen. Ralph Flanders (R., Vt.), a machine tool com: 
pany owner, hits escalator clauses as “disastrous” te 
industry and labor. Seeking a formula for basing) 
wage boosts on productivity increases, the senator 
suggests Congress take a look at the possibilities ob 
dividing profits achieved by automation into three 
equal parts: 1. As a wage hike. 2. As profits. 3 
As a reduction in the cost of goods. 

The idea found some favor before Rep. Wright 
Patman’s (D., Tex.) Economic Stabilization Subcom: 
mittee. Representative Patman, incidentally, recog: 
nizes the good in automation, as well as its necessity, 
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Expanded applications for hydraulic control types help . . . 


Valve Sales Hit Record 


WHILE MANY industries find 
their sales leveling off or declining 
in 1957, valve producers expect to 
set another record. They’re look- 
ing for a 7 per cent increase in 
dollar volume. 

The main reason for the showing 
is the tremendous growth of hy- 
draulic control valves. Sales have 
climbed over 400 per cent in the 
last ten years to a dollar volume 
of $160 million plus this year. 

Outlook—Not quite so bright is 
the picture for 1958. While half 
the producers queried by STEEL ex- 
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pect sales to continue at this year’s 
level, 30 per cent think 1958 will 
be worse; 20 per cent expect sales 
to keep on climbing. 

Cc. B. Hunt & Son Inc., Salem, 
Ohio, thinks sales in 1958 may be 
off slightly but that another upturn 
will begin late in the year. Proving 
its optimism, the firm is adding 
27,000 sq ft of manufacturing space 
and spending $100,000 for new 
equipment. Several firms specializ- 
ing in solenoid-operated valves are 
looking for 10 to 20 per cent higher 
sales in 1958. The reason: Con- 


tinued emphasis on automation. 


Says one Eastern manufacturer: 
“Valvemakers traditionally don’t 
feel the leveling off as soon as 
some of the other component 
people. It’s possible that our busi- 
ness will dip during the first half 
of 1958.” Some such signs are 
already showing. Backlogs are gen- 
erally about 15 per cent below 
their year-ago levels. Most pro- 
ducers report orders have slowed 
down slightly in the fourth quarter. 


New Horizons—In addition to the 
numerous new applications found 
each year, whole new markets are 
now opening in nuclear power, mis- 
siles, and high pressure chemical 
systems. Lawrence Gardner, presi- 
dent, Airmatic Valve Inc., Cleve- 
land, says 347 stainless has a fine 
potential in missiles because of its 
resistance to varied atmosphere, 
temperature, and fungus conditions. 


Bronze and brass continue to be 
the materials most used, though 
stainless, 5 per cent nickel iron, 
and aluminum have gained wide 
popularity in the past year. Car- 
bon steel and cast iron continue 
to hold a big chunk of the market. 
Some copper is used. Edward 
Valves Inc., East Chicago, Ind., 
reports that 18-8 stainless steels 
show the best growth potential. 
Robert G. Hess, executive vice pres- 
ident, Walworth Co., New York, 
feels that recent advances in nodu- 
lar iron will increase its use for 
valves. 

Growing — Polyvinyl chloride 
sales have doubled in the past 
year. PVC is used in valves for 
oil and gas, irrigation, food, and 
chemical processing industries. Its 
growth potential is good because 
it offers: 1. Corrosion resistance. 
2. Lightness. 3. Smooth interior 
walls. 4. Resistance to galvanic and 
electrolytic action. 5. Low mainte- 
nance cost. 

On the minus side: Its strength 
is less than one-fifth that of steel; 
it loses shape at high temperatures. 

Competition — Price cutting is 
prevalent in the industry. Says one 
Midwest producer: “There are over 
700 firms that make valves. A lot 
of the business is done on fixed 
price contracts. We throw away 
our price lists when we bid on these 
long term jobs.”’ Low cost imports 
from Italy and Japan are a com- 
plicating factor. 
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Sales blossom better, says DeVilbiss, when you're .. . 


Growing the New Products 


WHAT else can it be used for? 
How can it be modified ? 

Seeking answers to these ques- 
tions about each of its 1200 prod- 
ucts has enabled DeVilbiss Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, to come up in the 
last two years with ten new or 
modified items or uses for exist- 
ing ones to add to its widely diver- 
sified line. 

Idea Is Born—‘“By accident we 
discovered a new application for 
an old product which greatly in- 
creased its sale,” says Henry M. 
Kidd, vice president-sales. ““We de- 
cided that everyday operations 
might be blinding us to possibil- 
ities lying all around. So we took 
two of our young engineers with 
high degrees of curiosity and 
formed a Products Analysis & 
Market Research Dept.”’ 

The two curious young men— 
William T. Miller and Wesley C. 
Smith—began a careful scrutiny 
of DeVilbiss’ products, ranging 
from a tiny perfume atomizer to 
a 2000-lb compressor. 

They spent hours studying ad- 
vertisements in business maga- 
zines. Whenever they found a 
product that resembled something 
DeVilbiss makes, they dug deeper. 
They asked themselves: Can our 
product be made to do the same 
thing economically? Can we im- 
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prove on it? Is there a market? 

Wild Geese — “They went on 
many a wild goose chase,” says 
Mr. Kidd, “which was to be expect- 
ed.” But DeVilbiss, a manufac- 
turer of spray paint equipment, 
has greatly increased its sales with 
new applications or new products. 

One day, an office machine re- 
pairman was having difficulties in 
the DeVilbiss office. He had to 
get an anticorrosive onto a small 
connection buried inside the wires 
and rods of a complicated machine. 
He was trying to avoid disman- 
tling it. 

Mr. Miller happened by and 
watched the serviceman drip the 
fluid into the machine, hitting 
everything but the connection. Mr. 
Miller went away and returned 
with a medicinal atomizer with a 
long, thin nozzle. 

Bull’s-Eye—“Will this help?” he 
asked. The repairman tried it. 
Success was immediate. ‘Where 
can I get one of these?” he asked. 
He was told to keep that one and 
DeVilbiss was off with a new prod- 
uct application. The item has be- 
come standard in repair kits for 
radio, TV, and office machines. 

While on a social visit, one of 
the engineers watched friends go 
through the tedious job of chang- 
ing the water in a home aquarium. 


The next day he was back with | 
small air compressor used bf 
asthma sufferers. i] 

It aerated the tank completel) 
and continuously to the delight qi 
the fish fanciers. It is now bein; 
used throughout the country foj 
large and small aquariums. | 

Gun Gives Fun—A hand greas: 
gun which DeVilbiss has long mad: 
for industrial uses was modifies 
for use by lumbermen. Markin) 
trees for the cutters required thi 
worker to fight or cut his wa) 
through underbrush to daub ree 
paint on the tree to be cut. | 

Now he rarely gets off his horse 
He fires a glob of red paint at th 
desired tree from as far as 20 ff 
away, marking it plainly. ! 

“All these, and others, have pro 
vided new markets for basic De4 
Vilbiss products at little researeb) 
cost except the salaries of oui 
two curious young engineers,” savy 
Mr. Kidd. 

“Our approach is probably the 
most unscientific anywhere, but ii 
is paying off.” 

Here’s an example of a projec’ 
that hasn’t matured yet, but 
which DeVilbiss hopes will eventu 
ally ripen: Mr. Smith has spent 
some time riding garbage barges; 
into and out of New York doing 
research on the possibility of de 
odorizing the refuse. 


Firm Expands Lab System 


Federal Pacific Electric Co. has: 
set up new testing and develop- 
ment units at Newark, N. J., 
Northampton, Pa., and Palo Alto 


At Newark, low voltage research! 
is carried on in a lab designed for 
alternating and _ direct current 
studies, with currents ranging up 
to 10,000 amperes. The range of 
work includes bus duct, service en-- 
trance equipment, molded case cir-: 
cuit breakers, motor controls, 
switchboards, and panelboards. 

Medium and high voltage prod-. 
uct performance is measured at! 
Northampton and Palo Alto. An- 
alyzed are internal corona, tran- 
sient voltage recovery rates, and 
mechanical, heating, and dielectric 
factors affecting oil circuit break- 
ers, distribution transformers, dis- 
connect switches, and high voltage 
bushings. 
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While important, new products will fail unless you're . . . 


Growing the New Markets 


WHAT do you do after you have 
unearthed new markets for new 
or present products? DeVilbiss and 
others experienced with this situa- 
tion agree: Spurring salesmen to 
develop new markets when there’s 
no promise of a quick return is one 
of metalworking’s toughest assign- 
ments. 

Brooks & Perkins Inc., Detroit 
fabricating firm, faced that prob- 
lem when it brought out an am- 
bulance litter that permits moving 
an accident victim from the scene 
of his mishap to a hospital bed 
without recourse to other carriers 
for any treatment he may get. 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
had trouble of the same kind when 
it began production of home 
heaters and air conditioners. Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., 
meets the problem every day in 
promoting new automotive appli- 
cations for aluminum. 

What Price Success?—The com- 
panies agree that it takes more 
than money to get results. It’s 
hard enough to enlist the support 
of new salesmen, harder still to 
mobilize the old timers. In the ab- 
sence of clearcut rules, the com- 
panies have tried these methods: 

Rent To Buy—To penetrate an 
unfamiliar market (medical) with 
a brand new product (Transaver), 
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Brooks & Perkins turned its am- 
bulance litter over to three hospi- 
tal supply companies which had 
large distributor organizations. For 
the first quarter of 1957, results 
were disappointing. Although the 
$800 Transaver cost substantially 
more than competing stretchers, it 
got little attention from salesmen 
accustomed to selling $30,000 x-ray 
machines. A jobber in Tennessee 
hit upon the idea of renting the 
stretcher to hospitals and allow- 
ing them to apply 70 per cent of 
the accrued payments to the pur- 
chase price. His sales have quad- 
rupled since last spring. 

In addition, Brooks & Perkins is 
sending its own salesmen into the 
field to help build up markets. 
Sales Manager Harry Dunne ex- 
plains: “Each prospect our men 
turns up is handed over to the local 
dealer to show him we're trying 
to help. What our men lack in 
medical sales experience, they more 
than make up with a fresh, enthu- 
siastic approach.” 

Task Force—A. O. Smith used a 
similar method in developing a 
market for its home heating and 
air conditioning units. Result: 
Sales doubled in two years. Says 
Stanley E. Wolkenheim, marketing 
director: ‘These products were 
aimed at a market which was new 
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to us, so we trained five salesmen 
to sell them and to show our dis- 
trict representatives how to handle 
the products.” Mr. Wolkenheim 
thinks the task force method works 
well in itself, or as a supplement 
to incentive quotas. 


Creative Selling—Finding mar- 
kets for products which haven't 
been developed calls for a different 
approach. John Blomquist, Detroit 
regional sales manager for Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., explains: ‘First 
we propose a new application for 
aluminum. Then we create a prod- 
uct that will function properly in 
the application we suggested. To 
sell our idea, we must convince 
the manufacturer that a change 
will save him money.” 


To meet Reynolds’ requirements, 
a salesman must have high poten- 
tial. “Only one job applicant in 15 
is accepted,” says Mr. Blomquist. 
“Ninety per cent are under 26. 
All take a 12-week course aimed di- 
rectly at creative selling in an ex- 
panding market.” 

Does creative selling pay off? 
M. F. Garwood, Chrysler Corp.’s 
chief materials engineer, says 
within a few years his company will 
use 50 per cent more aluminum 
in trucks and cars than it did in 
1957. 


Summary—You can get off on 
the right foot in new markets, 
experts agree, by using incentive 
quotas, a special selling task force, 
extra help for distributors, or un- 
usual devices such as rent-to-buy 
plans. They add up to the need for 
special creative approaches. 


¢ Extra copies of the product and market 
articles are available until supply is ex- 
hausted. Write Editorial Service, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


To Open Computer Center 


Mid-Century Instrument Corp., 
New York, will open its $250,000 
Manhattan Computer Center in 
February. Work on the high pre- 
cision analog facility was started 
last June. 

The firm has received security 
clearance and is booking time at 
$28.50 per hour for the use of 48 
amplifiers. It expects to operate 
continuously seven days a week. 

Robert Stern, Mid-Century presi- 
dent, expects many small firms 
working as defense subcontractors 
to use the facilities. 
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We hate to admit it but we 


had trouble with a 


Bellows Air Motor 


he in Reading,Pennsylvania 


ee 
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Bellows Air Motors — the unique air cylinder 
with the built in valve — have established envi- 
able records for trouble free performance. 
Operating cycles of 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
without maintenance of any kind are quite 
common. Fifty million cycles nothing unusual. 


But trouble sometimes occurs — even in the 
best regulated families. A few weeks ago we 
received a phone call late at night. A Bellows 
Air Motor on an important production line had 
gone haywire. Could we ship a replacement 
immediately? We did better than that. We had 
a Bellows Field Engineer at his plant at 8:00 
the next morning. At 9:00 the line was back 
in operation. 


More than 125 Bellows Field Engineers (one 
or more in every major industrial area in the 
United States and Canada) are your assurance 
that if you ever do have trouble with any 
Bellows equipment it will be remedied quickly 
with minimum down time. (But between us 
girls, trouble with Bellows “Controlled-Air- 
Power” Devices is most unusual!) 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


NUFACTURERS OF CONTROLLED-AIR-POWER DEVICES FOR 
ASTER, SAFER, BETTER AND LOWER-COST PRODUCTION 


“ 
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his machine assembles vacuum trans- 
er tubes and gas inlet valves into 


‘arburetors. 
init 


Fixtures hold any Ford 


A special locating fixture is used in 
hand drilling 0.026-0.048 in. diame- 


ter gas metering holes in carburetor 


bodies 


Ford Makes Own Carbs 


Reject rate is expected to be less than 3 per cent when all 
sroduction kinks are ironed out. Rawsonville, Mich., facility 
urns out carburetors for all Ford cars 


YUALITY CONTROL is one of the 
reasons Ford Motor Co. set up a 
ine at Rawsonville, Mich., to cast, 
nachine, and assemble carburetors 
or all its cars. 

Until last year, the company 
ought aluminum carburetor shells 
rom suppliers. This year, it’s 
making all but a few of the bodies. 

Reject Problem—As one of the 
yluminum companies explains it, 
oorosity leaks and cavities in cast- 
ings often can’t be spotted until 
they’ve been partly machined. Ford 
faced the perpetual problem of 
having to reject large inventories 
of rough castings if the defects 
were spotted during machining. 


(Material in this department ts protected by copyright, and its use in any for 
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The company decided to set up its 
own production facilities. 

It began by starting a do-it- 
yourself program in temporary fa- 
cilities, but it went back to venders 
for its 1957 carburetor bodies be- 
cause of its own mounting reject 
troubles. 

New Start—A permanent line 
was set up when the Rawsonville 
plant opened this September. 
Ford’s preliminary reject rate on 
carburetors has been 7 per cent— 
less than half the rate in its pre- 
vious model run. 

Ford says it expects rejects to 
drop below 3 per cent as early pro- 
duction kinks are ironed out. 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Room for Errors—The line turns 
out 4000 castings daily, which 
gives plenty of opportunity for er- 
rors. “That’s why we want to do 
the whole job—so we can spot de- 
fects and correct them quickly,” 
says Ford. 

All through casting, machining, 
and assembly, carburetors under- 
go a series of rigid inspections and 
checks. 

Many Parts — Ford casts five 
basic carburetor shells, using SAE 
308 aluminum. The shells are 
built up into ten different carbure- 
tors. Ford reports the average 
four-barrel carb has 270 parts, the 
average two-barrel 220 parts. 


Since the five basic bodies are 
similar in appearance, Ford has 
to mark each type shell with 
colored graphite lead as soon as 
it’s out of the casting machine. 


Five different dies are used for 
casting, but the company has de- 
veloped an ingenious single die 
which can trim flashing from all 
the shells. A water test checks for 
porosity leaks before the flashing 
is removed. 

Fit Tight—Close tolerances are 
required in machining and assem- 
bly. They call for automatic gag- 
ing on most machining operations. 


The first 40 station, in line, 
drilling unit, for example, has a 
battery of automatic gages to spot 
rejects at the halfway mark. Any 
carburetor bodies that have been 
spoiled in the first 20 operations 
are automatically shunted out of 
the machine. 

Locating holes are kept to 0.006 
in. tolerances. Hard-to-reach vac- 
uum passage holes are automat- 
ically drilled and reamed to 0.125 
in. in diameter. 

But Clean—Before being trans- 
ferred to the belt assembly line, 
machined bodies are cleaned in a 
bubble bath, then cycled through 
a sealing solution. More pressure 
tests follow. 

“During assembly, valves and 
seats on each carburetor are 100 
per cent vacuum tested to make 
sure there are no leaks,” Ford 
adds. 

Some 27 subassemblies go into 
the average carburetor. They are 
built up in the center of the as- 
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sembly area. Ford is rearranging 
the subunits so they will flow into 
the assembly line at point of use. 

And Ready—Finished carbure- 
tors are conveyed to flow cham- 
bers where the volume of gas go- 
ing through different passages is 
checked, and each unit is calibrat- 
ed before being packaged and 
shipped. 

Although Ford is just starting 
full carburetor production, its 
Rawsonville plant also makes in- 
strument clusters, heater motors, 
distributor bases and shafts, and 
powdered metal parts. The facil- 
ity covers 567,000 sq ft. 


Car Registration Up 


Some 56.1 million cars will be 
registered in the U. S. this year, 
compared with 54.3 million regis- 
trations last year, says the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, New 
York. 

The API also looks for truck and 
bus registrations to hit 11.1 mil- 
lion, compared with 10.88 million 
in 1956. The institute says it 
means a 3.1 per cent increase in 
vehicle registrations. The esti- 
mates do not include cars, trucks, 
or buses operated by the military 
services. 

By mid-November, car producers 
had built 5.3 million passenger 
cars and 966,688 trucks and coach- 
es, reports the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. The total 
(6.2 million vehicles) compares 
with 5.9 million built in the same 
period last year. 


Detroit Tooling Gains 


The reported 30 per cent in- 
crease in automotive tool and die 
work is substantiated by Chester 
A. Cahn, managing director, Auto- 
motive Tool & Die Manufacturers 
Association, Detroit. 

“It looks like the 1959 automo- 
biles will have fairly extensive 
changes, compared with 1958's,” 
says Mr. Cahn. Because of two 
and three year model change 
cycles, he points out that 1958 tool- 
ing contracts should be compared 
with those in 1956. 

Several Detroit area shops indi- 
cate their work load for the com- 
ing year is about equal to what it 
was in 1956—well above last 
year’s. 
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Mr. Cahn says major boosts in 
tool and die employment have 
come since the first week in Octo- 
ber. ‘While employment hasn’t 
increased 30 per cent over 1957's, 
we expect peak work loads after 
the first of the year,” he adds. 


Another Importer Speaks 


A west coast importer of Ger- 
many’s Goliath car says he expects 
a U. S. market of 275,000 foreign 
cars in 1958. In contrast, others 
are anticipating import sales of 
half a million cars next year. 

Robert H. Peterson, president of 
Goliath Importers, U.S.A., Bur- 
lingame, Calif., believes his car will 
account for approximately 30,000 
units. 

The economy Goliath has been 
marketed on the West Coast for 
more than a year. Mr. Peterson 
now plans to distribute it across 
the country. The line includes sta- 
tion wagons, a convertible, and two 
premium models. 

Port of entry prices (Los An- 
geles) start at $1995 and go up to 
$2834 for a sports coupe. The car 
is powered by a front mounted, 
water cooled engine. The 4-cylin- 
der plant is rated at 46 hp. Fuel 
consumption is supposed to be 
around 30 mpg. 

Goliath’s wheelbase is 89.4 in., 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1957 


1956 
January .... 642,089 612,078 
February ... 571,098 555,596 
WEIN so¢oc 578,826 575,260 
Apriliien.iet 549,239 547,619 
MAY: ate nae ae 531,865 471,675 
JUNCw acaeverer 500,271 480,373 
GbU hie ams Sie e 495,629 448,876 
AUcUStaeet a. 524,354 402,575 
September .. 274,265 190,716 
October . 327,362 389,061 


10 Mo. Total 4,994,498 4,623,829 


November) eee 581,803 
Decembere nate 597,226 
Total: Paeei9 ...eer 5,802,808 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
Octo were 72,180 88,557 
Oct@ 26a eee 104,987 104,269 
INOW B-sacec 126,189 117,583 
INCOR $8) condo 136,742 132,087 
Nove 16820410902 oD Osn 
Nov. 23 .... 153,917} 118,949 
Nov. 30 .... 133;400* 159,976 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
7Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


with an over-all length of 13.3 f 
The car weighs 2020 lb. It | 
closer to GM’s Opel and Vauxhai 
in price; it’s between them and th} 
Volkswagen in size. Hl 


GM Holds Wage Levels 


General Motors Corp. reports it 
390,000 hourly rated workers w 
continue to receive a 19 cent cos: 
of-living allowance through Fe 
ruary, 1958. 

GM’s allowances are based ai 
the Consumer Price Index of th] 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. TH 
last BLS index is 121.1, compare 
with 120.8 for July 15. The chang 
is insufficient for a wage boos¥ 
Some 106,000 salaried employee; 
will continue to receive a quarter 
cost-of-living allowance of $95. | 


Exhaust Notes 


e Ward’s Automotive Reports sayy 
car and truck assembly plants fe 
5 per cent behind anticipated Ne 
vember production schedules «@ 
615,000 cars and 95,000 trucks. 


e Ford Motor Co. reports its Con 
tinental Mark III has been sellinj 
so well that its plant in Wixom 
Mich., will boost production 68 pes 
cent for December. 


e Oldsmobile is scheduling 41,00) 
cars for December production. | 


e GM says it will build an autt 
finish testing laboratory in Miami 
Fla., to replace a small facility 
now used there. Earl M. DeNoom 
head of the Miami testing grouy 
says the move will permit mors 
operating space and provide bette: 
atmospheric conditions for con 
trolled tests. 


eA 10.5 per cent jump in powe: 
brake installations and a 10 pei 
cent gain in power steering ove: 
1956 models is reported by GM’ 
Buick Div., Flint, Mich. Edwarc 
T. Ragsdale, general manager 
says Buick equipped 61.9 per cent 
of its 1957 cars with power steer 
ing, 56.1 per cent with power 
brakes. 


e Central Foundry Div. of GM has 
developed a stronger casting meta 
called 88M Armasteel. Because o: 
its hardness (269 to 302 Brinell) 
it can be used without preliminary 
heat treating. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


‘PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
‘AGO 


Based upon and weighted as follows: 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
Freight Car Loadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 


JAN. | FEB. | MAR. APR. | MAY JUNE 


\ 


 *Week ended Nov. 23. 


Look for ‘Adjustment’ To Hit Its Low in 58 


_YOU’LL. probably see another 
pause in the long, upward business 
trend next year. It'll be reminis- 
cent of 1954 and 1949—but prob- 
ably not so severe. One thing is 
certain: The economy is in the 
opening phase of a slight recession. 


Production—The latest report on 
production by the Federal Reserve 
Board (see chart, Page 72) shows 
that when the index should have 
been gaining, it was losing ground 
from the summer’s high of 145 
(1947-49—100) in August to 142 
in’ October. Between August, 
1953, and the following March, the 
FRB index declined 9 per cent. To 
match that, the index would have 
to decline to 182 by next summer. 
Some economists believe it will av- 
erage about 140, with a low of 135 
during the summer. That would 
be slightly better than 1955 was. 

STEEL’s industrial production in- 
dex (above) also indicates that the 
cutback started in September. Cur- 
rent trends point to a continuation 
of readings in the low 150s. Dur- 
ing the 1954 recession, the index 
fell 13.5 per cent. A similar cut in 
1958 would put the trend line down 
to 133 or 134 per cent of the 1947- 
49 average. It hasn’t been that 
low since early in 1955, and it isn’t 
likely to reach that level next year. 
An average of 145 would be more 
likely, and that would be only 
slightly below 1955 and 1956. 


December 2, 1957 


GNP—During 1954, gross na- 
tional product dipped slightly to 
$361.2 billion. Since then it has 
gone up steadily to about $435 bil- 
lion this year. If the over-all econ- 
omy is to repeat the 1954 slump, 
GNP next year will be around $430 
billion. That is the prediction of 
Sinclair Weeks, secretary of com- 


merce. It is one of the lowest 
forecasts so far. Most people are 
predicting $435 billion to $445 bil- 
lion, figuring on over-all volume 
about equal to this year’s and al- 
lowing for 2 or 3 per cent infla- 
tion. 

The main difference in GNP next 
year will be its composition. The 


LATEST PRIO! YEAR 
BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS = fates, tron, vt 
Ee 
INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons) 2577. 1,884! 1,945 2,489 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr). 11,9501 11,953 11,439 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) ...... 9,1251 9,400 10,327 
Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) 6,8001 6,831 7,195 
Construction Volume (HNR—millions) .... $332.3 $373.0 $357.6 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 186,188! 173,382 146,991 
TRADE 
Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) yA O00 6451 647 651 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) ..... 306 266 240 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? ....... $31,336 $31,287 $31,269 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)® —5% —1% +6% 
FINANCE 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) $24,575 $20,019 $25,277 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ..........-- $273.7 $273.7 $276.7 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ..........- $26.6 $25.9 $23.5 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares). 12,505 11,671 9,002 
Loans and Investments (billions)* ........ $86.1 $86.3 $85.6 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)*.... $24.8 $25.0 $25.6 
PRICES 
STEEL’s Finished Steel Price BNO. ao oo GUC 239.15 239.15 225.92 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index®..... 205.8 206.4 256.8 
UNTICOmmMOGIties en een ton 117.8 117.8 115.7 
Commodities Other Than Farm & Foods’... 125.6 125.6 124.0 
®Dates on request. Preliminary. %Weekly capacities, net tons: 1957, 2,559,490; 1956, 


2,461,893. *Federal Reserve Board. ‘Member banks, Federal Reserve System 
100. %1936-1939=100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-1949=100. 
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FREIGHT CARS ON ORDER 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 
-——~ 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 150 


1947-49 = 100 1490 - 


1956 4 


Sa aye j 
— a oe oe a, 


PRODUCTION OF 
NEW PRODUCT 


Satrications 
FOR QUICK DELIVERY OF 


110 


Spinfoming fei Aw Med J AS Oo Kh 
‘\ re (Seasonally Adjusted) 
Total Primary Metal 
Production Metals Fabricating Awards (end of monty! 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957. 19564 
J 
Jan. 146 143° 144 148 180 170 Jan. .. 5,328 1,818 114,656 144,94!) 
Feb. 146 143 143 146 180 168 Feb. .. 6,065 1,675 111,965 141,43) 
Mar. 145 141 187 145 179167 Mes een 850 1,618 107,708 137.6 
Apr. 144 143 136 146 176 Ape ot eae mee "¢ 
GUIDED MISSILES, TURBO JETS, eEVEVmEreL MEELIS Et: Apr, 6.420 (6.0601 
June 144 141 132 136 177 168 June .. 4,918 2,859 91,810 129,40/( 
July 144 136 133 69 177 169 July .. 1,251 2,642 85,229 126,194 
Aug. 145 143 136 1250 177 172 Aug. .. 3,203 2,575 79,258 122,87 
Sept. 144 144 131 148 174 174 Sept. |. 3,257 3,949 71,981 122,424 
Oct. 142° 146 = 126° 147 :170* 176 Oct. .. 2,206 6,532 65,718 122,258 
Nov. ... 146 ... 147  ... 180 Nove co teas eAAT2 ee 119, €22 
Dec. ... 147 ... 145... 188 Dec... Mee G4 992a eee 117,223 
ave We dag. - Le asi © eure rea <A To2 


COMMERCIAL PLANES, PARTS, 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS AND A 


J Seg 


PUBLISHED DEVELOPMENTS USE 


THIS CREATIVE SHOP. 


High speed facilities, unexcelled 
workmanship and consistent re- 
search keep this shop available 
to designer, engineer and pur- 
chasing agent working with ad- 
vanced concepts. Send drawings 
for quotations and literature. 


ROLAND TEINER 


Dept. 48 — 134 Tremont Street 
Everett 49, Massachuseits Tel. EV 7-7800 


ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY CITIES 
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Federal Reserve Board. *Preliminary. 


Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. 


emphasis will be on soft goods, 
taking up the slack resulting from 
the slowdown in capital goods and 
consumer hard goods. 


Metalworking Sales — The seg- 
ment of the economy most likely to 
take the brunt of the decline next 
year is metalworking. The indus- 
try’s sales this year will be about 
$140 billion, up from $133,538 mil- 
lion last year. But with capital 
goods expenditures on the down- 
trend, industrial building off, and 
a general softness in consumer dur- 
able goods, it would take a star- 
tling change of tide to increase 
sales in 1958. 


Although the recession of 1953- 
04 and the current downturn got 
their starts in September, the two 
situations are not too similar. 
Backlogs were not as high in 1953- 
54 as they are now, but consumers 
had a backlog of desire to buy 
which was far from satisfied. In- 
dustry was just beginning an ex- 
pansion program to meet those 
needs. All those things helped pull 
us out of the spin in 1954. 


Today, even though the book 
value of backlogs is relatively 
high, there is an apparent lack of 
desire for hard goods on the part 
of the consumer. Cancellations 
are becoming more common. So 


American Railway Car Institute. 


far this year, they have amounted 
to over 10 per cent of new orders 
in the machine tool industry. Back- 
logs of freight cars are slipping 
far more than the shipments-new 
order ratio indicates they should. 
And for the first time since the 
end of World War II, there is more 
than enough industrial capacity to 
supply consumer demand. 


Between Waves—Industry must 
realize that this is a trough be- 
tween two tremendous waves of ex- 
pansion, claims William P. Carlin, 
economist, Republic Steel Corp. He 
told a meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in Mil- 
waukee that business indicators 
“show clearly that this period we 
are entering is only a temporary 
breathing spell. . . . This means 
that it won’t be too long before we 
will need more plant and equip- 
ment, and the capital goods indus- 
tries will be booming again .. . 
this period ahead may be one of 
real opportunity to replace obsolete 
equipment at reasonable costs— 
opportunity to prepare for the fu- 
ture.” 


Purchasers See No Upturn 


The November report of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 


STEEL 


HEAT TREATING BILLINGS 


{IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


; 1957 1956 1955 
Jan. see... 3,494.7 3,116.4 2,181.0 
ECDs) jee 3,337.9 3,124.8 2,184.5 
NEAT eestor 3,571.6 3,330.9 2,599.5 
. ENS Bou 3,462.6 3,166.2 2,579.5 
. MEATY. 0G foratre) = 3,311.4 3,350.7 2,644.4 
AE Sao 2,912.1 3,094.5 2,645.1 
PUY seer. 2,767.5 2,737.4 2,180.0 
Aug 2,830.8 3,136.6 2,535.6 
SOc Gono 2,708.8 2,858.6 2,666.8 
Os Gindoe 0 00 3,442.3 2,897.2 
NO goaom | Suconc 3,205.7 2,935.7 
Dec 2,931.2 2,891.1 


Metal Treating Institute. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


1947-49 — 100 


All Other Than 
Commodities Farm & Foods 
1957 =1956 1957 1956 


Geb oo ahiGhe SBI) 125.2 120.4 
Feb. ... 117.0 112.4 125.5 120.6 
Mar. ... 116.9 112.8 125.4 121.0 
Aprn ac. 217-2) 113.6 125.4 121.6 
May ... 117.1 114.4 12522) 12107 
sune> ... 117.4 114.2 125.2 121.5 
July ... 118.2 114.0 125.7 121.4 
Aug. ... 118.4 144.7 126.0 122.5 
Sept. .. 118.0 115.5 126.0 123.1 
Oct tise 27. «115.6 125.7 123.6 
NOvVs, oc: Micots SLLOS9 Roan» ery 
DOCH vars soon lle pene Bas 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Agents points to anything but an 

upturn. Production and new or- 

ders have changed little from the 

October reports, and employment 
is continuing its downward slope. 
The agents say that all materials 
are in adequate supply. (It’s the 
first time they’ve reported this sit- 
uation since 1942.) The only 
bright spot in the report is the 
expectation that the present slow- 
down in inflation will continue 
into 1958. 


Stampers Still Optimistic 


There is still plenty of optimism. 
The Pressed Metal Institute says 
that 50 per cent of its reporting 
members expect shipments will be 
up an average of 15 per cent in 
the next three months. Another 
34 per cent expect to hold to pres- 

ent levels, and another 10 per cent 
look for a downturn of about 10 
per cent. 

Says H. A. Daschner, managing 
director of the institute: “Since 
stampers are men of sound judg- 
ment and do not make wild guesses 
about their business, the fact that 
84 per cent look for as good, or 
better, business is encouraging. 
... The companies are out beating 
the bushes, and it is paying off.” 


December 2, 1957 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e Machine tool net orders for Oc- 
tober continued to decline, totaling 
only $27.85 million, reports the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. Shipments are hold- 
ing at the $60 million level. 

e Freight car builders delivered 
8295 freight cars in October, 
but took orders for only 2206. 
Backlogs dropped from 71,981 on 
Oct. 1 to 65,718 on Nov. 1. 


e Inflation has come to at least a 
temporary halt. Wholesale prices 
(see chart above) dipped in Octo- 
ber to 117.7 (1947-49=100), while 
the consumer price index stood still 
at 121.1 per cent of the base period. 
This was the first time since Au- 
gust, 1956, that the cost of living 
failed to make a monthly advance. 
e At the same time, weekly spend- 
able earnings of factory production 
workers declined by about 85 cents 
from the September level. This 
lowered the average worker’s pur- 
chasing power by more than 1 per 
cent. 

e New orders for industrial fur- 
naces dropped 59 per cent from the 
year-ago figure to $3,621,000 in 


October, reports the Industrial 
Heating Equipment Association 
Inc. 


no standard 
is too exacting 


Temper requirements for the thin nickel 
strip (.002”) used in sensitive electronic 
tubes were too exacting to be checked 
by the usual methods. So Somers care- 
fully hand checks several samples from 
each lot by the ultra-precise “bend 
test” illustrated above. 


Since 1910 Somers Brass Company 
has specialized in producing thin strip: 
nickel and its alloys below .020” and 
copper and its alloys below .012” with 
the tensile properties, fatigue resis- 
tance, drawing properties and many 
other requirements which only the most 
exacting standards of production and 
quality control can meet. 

Whatever your specifications may 
be, why not take advantage of Somers 
long experience? Write for field engi- 
neer or Confidential Data Blank for a 
complete survey of your problem at 
no cost or obligation. 


ae EXACTING STANDARDS On 
ly 


Somers Brass Company, Inc. 
WATERBURY, CONN. . 
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A MILESTONE IN 
INDUCTION HEATING 


@ To you, these billets may be worth a 
few dollars. To us, they are priceless. They 
symbolize Magnethermic’s specialized 
knowledge in one of the important applica- 
tions of induction heating—the heating of 
large metal masses. 

Each of these billets represents hundreds 
of hours of research, developing new con- 
cepts for efficient heating of copper, brass, 
aluminum, steel, titanium, and other metals 
by induction heating. 

Research and over 70,000 KW's of 
Magnethermic installations give us the 
experience to design the proper induction 
heating equipment for hardening, brazing, 
heat treating, forging, extrusion. 

Are you considering an induction heat- 
ing application? We can give you an 
unbiased recommendation on the best 
frequency for your work, including material 
handling equipment tailored to your pro- 
duction line. Write Magnethermic for 
prompt, specialized attention. 


Induction 
Heating 
Equipment 
60 to 450,000 
cycles 


| 


' 
; 


AEN OF INDUSTRY 


WILLIAM C. MILLER 
National Precision sales mgr. 


illiam C. Miller was made sales 
manager, National Precision Cast- 


ing Corp., Paoli, Pa. He was a 
ales engineer with Beryllium 
orp. 


Lindsay Bleakley was named gen- 
eral manager, East Chicago Ma- 
chine Tool Corp., East Chicago, 
Ind. He joined the firm in 1950. 


Quentin E. Charlesworth was ap- 
pointed vice president-production, 
Bristol Steel & Iron Works Inc., 
Bristol, Va. He was works man- 
ager. 


Henry McConnell was made man- 
ager of Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc.’s wire plant in Warren, Pa. 
He was manufacturing superin- 
tendent of the plant. Gerald L. 
Moran was made general manager 
of the company’s chemical and 
metallurgical division, Towanda, 
Pa. He was division chief engi- 
neer. Calvin J. Sparrow was 
named to the new post of manu- 
facturing manager at Towanda. 


H. Glynn Wood was made works 
manager; Robert B. O’Brien, gen- 
eral sales manager of the special 
products division of Stromberg- 
‘Carlson, division of General Dy- 
namics Corp. at Rochester, N. Y. 
Former production manager, Mr. 
Wood now is in charge of engi- 
neering, purchasing, and produc- 
tion. 


Lloyd C. Fitzgerald was made Chi- 
cago district sales manager, U. S. 
Steel Supply Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
He succeeds Donnell W. Newman, 
resigned. 
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LINDSAY BLEAKLEY 
E. Chicago Machine Tool post 


Wladimir A. Reichei was appoint- 
ed senior vice president, Norden- 
Ketay Corp., Stamford, Conn. He 
was senior vice president for en- 
gineering at General Precision 
Equipment Corp. 


Mervin T. Flock was named to the 
new post of production and pro- 
curement manager, De _ Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Richard P. Springle was made pur- 
chasing agent. 


Joseph S. Jonkey, former manager 
of product engineering at William 
R. Whittaker Co., joined Consoli- 
dated Electrodynamics Corp. as 
production manager of its Glen- 
dale, Calif., division. 


Winston A. Shoenberger was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent, 
finishing department, Campbell, 
Ohio, Works, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 


Richard Robertson, former sales 
manager, was made general man- 
ager, Allan Herschell Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Robert J. Beck was appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer, Jack Div., 
Duff-Norton Co., Pittsburgh. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. appointed 
W. F. Stowasser and W. A. Shock- 
ley to new posts in its processing 
machinery department. Mr. Sto- 
wasser was named process develop- 
ment engineer and will also super- 
vise operation of the Carrollville 
pilot plant. Mr. Shockley becomes 
supervisor of minerals processing 
machinery sales. 


0 


WLADIMIR A, REICHEL 
Norden-Ketay senior v. p. 


é 


ALAN R. EAKINS 
Porter refractories post 


Alan R. Eakins was appointed 


general sales manager; H. W. 
Gethin, assistant general works 
manager, refractories division, 


H. K. Porter Company Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. Promoted from assistant 
sales manager, Mr. Eakins has 
been with General Refractories Co. 
since 1949, in various sales posts. 


J. K. Ortega was named vice pres- 
ident and director of manufactur- 
ing at Keystone Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Anthony Coorlim was appointed 
assistant sales manager of Colson 
Corp., Elyria, Ohio. The sales de- 
partment is now at the company’s 
new Jonesboro, Ark., plant. Mr. 
Coorlim was assistant sales man- 
ager, Radiant Mfg. Co. 


George W. Lambertson was pro- 
moted to a division sales manager 
of Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
Formerly Chicago branch man- 
ager, he is succeeded by Jack W. 
Montgomery, former sales repre- 
sentative at the Chicago office. 


William A. Driscoll was named su- 
perintendent of Republic Steel 
Corp.’s cold strip tin mill at Niles, 
Ohio. He succeeds the late George 
M. Kropp. 


Edwin N. Hower was appointed 
vice president, Charles T. Brandt 
Inc., Baltimore. He was manager, 
engineering and construction sales, 
for Dravo Corp. 


C. M. Blair was elected vice presi- 
dent-planning; R. D. Glenn, vice 
president - development, Bakelite 
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R. M. FRINK 


E. C. WALTER 


Wolverine Tube division directors 


Co., division of Union Carbide 
Corp., New York. 


Calumet & Hecla Inc.’s Wolverine 
Tube Div., Detroit, established a 
separate new products division and 
an operations division. It named 
R. M. Frink to the new post of 
director, new products; E. C. Wal- 
ter, director-operations. 


Joseph D. Gavin was appointed 
manager of sheet and strip sales 
at the Chicago plant of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc. He succeeds 
Robert T. Stafford, promoted to an 
executive post to be announced. 


John W. Spoor was named vice 
president and director of sales for 
Seaman-Andwall Corp., Milwaukee, 
a division of American-Marietta 
Co. He was formerly sales vice 
president, Power Products Corp. 
Jack E. Davis was elected vice 
president - operations; Michael 
D’Amato, vice president-engineer- 
ing. 

William S. Shira was appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer, Smith En- 
gineering Works, Milwaukee. 


George D. Nahm was made assist- 
ant purchasing agent, Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa. He was of- 
fice manager in the purchasing de- 
partment. 


Frederick V. Branch was made 
project co-ordinator, industrial and 
plant engineering, at the Owego, 
N. Y., plant of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 


John J. Reardon was made indus- 
trial engineering supervisor, build- 
ing products division, American 
Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, Ohio. 
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Robert M. Powell was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president-sales; James 
L. Roach, general sales manager of 
Wyman-Gordon Co., Detroit. 


Charles Snyder was made sales 
promotion manager, Stone Machin- 
ery Co. Inc., Manlius, N. Y. He 
was with Dewalt Machine Co. 


John W. McCredie joined Refrac- 
tory Specialties Co. as a sales rep- 
resentative at Pittsburgh. He was 
sales manager, refractories divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Company Inc. 


Orval J. Thomas was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of Camedera 
Engineering Co., San Diego, Calif. 


E. M. Offinger was appointed De- 
troit district manager, Electro 
Data Div., Burroughs Corp., De- 
troit. He succeeds James Ford, 
now central regional manager for 
the division. 


John P. Carr was named assistant 
central division manager, Wal- 
worth Co., at Pittsburgh. 


Lawrence M. Ferguson, sales man- 
ager, was elected vice president- 
sales, Vulcan Containers Inc., Bell- 
wood, Ill. He succeeds Herbert B. 
Scharbach, resigned. Eugene W. 
Gehm was made assistant sales 
manager. 


Arnold Jensen was appointed man- 
ager-marketing for General Elec- 
tric Co.’s conduit products depart- 
ment, Bridgeport, Conn. He suc- 
ceeds the late Raymond B. Elmen- 
dorf. 


Gordon A. Paul was appointed 
comptroller of American Steel & 
Wire Div., Cleveland, U. S. Steel 


ROBERT M. POWELL 


JAMES L. ROACH 


Wyman-Gordon appointments 


Corp., to succeed Russell M 
Braund, now vice _ president-ac4 
counting for the corporation ir 
Pittsburgh. Stanley G. Harris was 
made assistant comptroller & 


Cleveland. 


W. W. Gould was made Chicage 
district manager, Edison Storage 
Battery Div., McGraw-Edison Ca: 
He transfers from Cleveland. | 


V. P. Masi, former manufacturings 
manager, Mound Road _ engine 
plant, Chrysler Corp., was namec( 
plant manager, Joseph Campau en: 
gine plant, engine division, De- 
troit. W. R. Gerber, former get: 
eral superintendent, pressed stee} 
division, Dodge main plant, wa 

appointed plant manager, Conant 
stamping plant, stamping division. 


National Supply Co. appointed 
Charles C. Brush chief field engi; 
neer of its Spang-Chalfant Div.,, 
with headquarters in Dallas. He 
succeeds Howard G. Texter, re- 
tired. Dane O. Egbert was made 
San Francisco district manager fo 
Spang-Howarduct Div. 


Electro Metallurgical Co., division 
of Union Carbide Corp., assigned: 
Dr. Doyle Geiselman to the metals: 
research group, Metals Research: 
Laboratories, Niagara Falls, N. Y.,, 
as a research metallurgist; Arnold: 
E. Hultquist to the chemicals re- 
search group as an assistant re-. 
search chemist. 


Harold J. Goldman was made as- 
sistant sales manager for the 
southwest region by Rolled Steel 
Corp. He is at Houston. 


Hugh Kane joined William F. 


Horsch Co., Grosse Point, Mich., 
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Dressler Soaking Pit 


Swindell-Dressler Corporation provides 
a complete engineering service for the 
steel industry in the design and con- 
struction of new plants, and moderniza- 
tion of existing facilities. Consultations 


arranged gladly on request. 


g air to burners 


Your inquiries © 
s are cordially invited. 
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SWINDELL-DRESSLE 


Engineers * Constructors * Manutacturers 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


RUSSELL A. SCHLEGEL LORING S. BROCK PAUL A. CHRISTENSON 
Daystrom-Weston gen. mgr. U. S. Steel product mgr. Square D works manager 


E. F. ECHOLDS GEORGE W. WOODSUM E. F. MITCHELL 
American Electronics eng. IBM purchasing agent Vitrified Wheel v. p. 


as district sales agent. He was 
with Bethlehem Steel Co. 


E. F. Echolds was made chief en- 
gineer, electromechanical division, 
American Electronics Inc., Los 
Angeles. 


George W. Woodsum was made 
purchasing agent for International 
Business Machines Corp.’s manu- 
facturing plant in Rochester, Minn. 
Thomas H. Ferry was made as- 
sistant purchasing agent in charge 
of contract procurement. 


C. E. McCormick fills the new post 
of manager of engineering design 
at Republic Rubber Div., Lee Rub- 
ber & Tire Corp., Youngstown. 
Formerly chief engineer, he is suc- 
ceeded by Edmund D. Jones. 


R. M. Middleton was made product 
sales manager of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s standard control 
division at Beaver, Pa. He succeeds 
W. G. Caputo, named field sales 
manager for the lighting division 
in Cleveland. 
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E. F. Mitchell was appointed vice 
president and general manager, 
Vitrified Wheel Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 


Hugh Baumberger was appointed 
sales manager of H. M. Keller Co. 
Inc., Burbank, Calif. 


James A. Stewart was made man- 
ager, plant engineering depart- 
ment, aircraft engine division, 
Ford Motor Co., at Chicago. He 
succeeds E. M. Sirhal, transferred 
within the company. 


D. L. Bohon was transferred from 
regional sales manager for the 
West Coast to the home office sales 
department of DeVilbiss Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. He is replaced at Los 
Angeles by George W. Fulton. 


Walter Petillon was made assistant 
western district sales manager, 
Chicago, for Buffalo Bolt Co., di- 
vision of Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 
M. M. McCahill was made sales 
representative for the Midwest, at 
Minneapolis. 


Russell A. Schlegel was appointed) 
general manager, Daystrom-West-- 
on Industrial Div., Daystrom Inc., 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This new-- 
ly formed division will be part off 
the Daystrom Controlonics Group. 
Mr. Schlegel was general sales; 
manager of Weston Electrical In-} 
strument Corp., a subsidiary. | 


Loring S. Brock was made man-| 
ager of structural and plate prod-) 
ucts, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, to succeed Fred H..|| 
Lucas, retired. Mr. Brock was as-’} 
sistant manager. 


Paul A. Christenson fills the new’ 
post of works manager, industrial 
controller division, Square D Co... 
Milwaukee. He continues re-| 
sponsibilities of purchasing, pro- | 
duction control, material control. 
In addition, he will plan and co- | 
ordinate all manufacturing opera- 
tions. 


OBITUARIES es 


David R. Burton, 47, sales man- | 
ager, Detroit stamping division, 
Eaton Mfg. Co., died Nov. 17. 


David A. Coulter, a consultant, and 
formerly general sales manager for | 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleve- — 
land, died Nov. 20. | 


William E. Offenhammer, 69, vice — 
president, Niagara Blower Co., 
Buffalo, died Nov. 14. 


Gerald Swope, 84, a former presi- 
dent, General Electric Co., died 
Nov. 20 in New York. 


Thomas J. Neilan, 70, president- 
chairman, Reliance Steel & Alu- 
minum Co., Los Angeles, died Nov. 
it. 


F. Hughes Moyer, 82, a former 
president of Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Corp., died Nov. 19 in Sturgis, 
Mich. 


Henry Kingsbury, 74, former chief 
engineer, Hammond Machinery 
Builders Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
died Oct. 18. 


Herman J. Blaser, president and 
general manager, Seneca Wire & 
Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio, died 
Nov. 8. 


Norbert G. Thompson, owner, 
Thompson Machine Products Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, died Nov. 12. 
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-arpenter Gets Northeastern Steel 


‘lectric furnace steel mill at Bridgeport, Conn., will be oper- 
ited as a subsidiary under name of Carpenter Steel of New 
ingland Inc. Benefits to steel users cited 


‘ARPENTER STEEL Co., Read- 
ng, Pa., officially assumed full 
wnership on Nov. 19 of the bank- 
pt Northeastern Steel Corp., 
3ridgeport, Conn. It will operate 
he property as a subsidiary under 
he name of Carpenter Steel of 
New England Inc. 

An order was entered on Oct. 7 
by the U. S. District Court in New 
Javen, Conn., confirming the pur- 
shase by Carpenter. The acquisi- 
‘ion became final when time for 
jling an appeal ran out. 

“We have been trying since 1940 
to expand our capacity fast enough 
to meet the growing demand for 
our specialty steels,’ said Frank 
R. Palmer, Carpenter’s president. 
“The acquisition of these addition- 
al steelmaking facilities will result 
in a combined annual production 
capacity of 170,600 ingot tons. This 
is approximately double our 
former capacity.” 

Benefits Users — Delivered cost 
of the kinds of steel to be pro- 
duced in Bridgeport will be lower 
to users in New England and met- 
ropolitan New York than those 
brought in from outside the area, 
Mr. Palmer pointed out. 

A Carpenter task force has reor- 
ganized Northeastern’s supervisory 
and salaried personnel and has 
eliminated the salary cuts insti- 
tuted by the reorganization trus- 
tees who operated the plant under 
the court’s supervision. Hourly 
paid production employees who 
were furloughed by the trustees 
will be recalled as soon as a prac- 
tical work load is reached. 

As soon as production facilities 
are ready, Carpenter of New Eng- 
land will start making electric fur- 
nace quality alloy and stainless 
‘steels at the Bridgeport mill, which 
was rebuilt and modernized in 
1955. The old open-hearth fur- 
naces will be dismantled to allow 
space for future expansion. 

The Bridgeport property was 
known as the American Tube & 
Stamping plant of the Stanley 
Works to December, 1954. As of 
Jan. 1, 1957, the plant had a rated 
capacity of 188,280 tons of basic 
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open-hearth steel and 114,920 tons 
of electric furnace steel. Its ca- 
pacity for rolling hot-rolled prod- 
ucts included 166,400 tons of bars 
(other than concrete reinforce- 
ment) and 65,000 tons of blooms 
and billets for forging or for ex- 
port. Annual capacities also in- 
cluded 70,000 tons of cold-finished 
bars and 3600 tons of wire. 


Builds New Plating Dept. 


A new plating department and 
waste treatment facilities are be- 
ing constructed at the plant of 
Pitney-Bowes Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
They were designed by Graham, 
Savage & Associates Inc., Jenkin- 
town, Pa., collaborating with the 
company’s architects, Caproni As- 


sociates, New Haven, Conn. 


Offers Ultrasonic Units 


G. S. Blakeslee & Co., Chicago, 
builder of industrial washers and 
degreasing machines, has joined 
forces with Branson Ultrasonic 
Corp., Stamford, Conn., to design, 
sell, and service an advanced line 
of ultrasonic cleaning machines. 
Blakeslee is now incorporating 
Sonogen generators and transduc- 
ers whenever ultrasonic equipment 
is required. 


Roper Pump Div. Renamed 


Roper Hydraulics Inc., Rockford, 
Ill., started operation Nov. 1 by 
taking over the pump business of 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., Pump Div. 
Officers are: President, John H. 
Makemson; vice president, Fred 
Dickerson; and secretary-treasur- 
er, Charles Oehler. 


Gulton Forms New Division 


Gulton Industries Inc., Metuch- 
en, N. J., established an Alkaline 
Battery Div. to produce nickel- 
cadmium and nickel-iron batteries 
and associated charging equip- 
ment. Simultaneously, the firm has 
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IN 
Perforated Metal 


For ANY requirement in 
perforated-metal sheets, 
plates or parts, you'll do 
well to contact DIAMOND. 
Forty-three years of widely 
diversified experience and 
ample manufacturing facil- 
ities assure unsurpassed 
quality and delivery — at 
competitive prices. 


Our 32-page catalog, No. 
39, illustrates a complete 
line of round, square, ob- 
long and ornamental patt- 
erns with unit openings 
from .020” to 9.50” in di- 
ameter. Specifies hole sizes, 
percentages of open area, 
gauge limits, etc.; shows 
many modern applications; 
gives all the information a 
designer needs to make a 
quick, accurate, selection. 
Write today, for a free copy of 
Catalog 39 and tell us about any 
present or prospective require- 
ment. Our experienced engineers 
welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions without 
charge or obligation. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
WYOMING “™<S""° PA. 


West Coast Plant, 


DIAMOND PERFORATED METALS CO. 


17915-So. Figueroa St., Gardena, California 


Los Angeles Area 
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Maximum electrical efficiency is assured in 
blooming mill operations where Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment is used. From switchgear to drive motors, Allis- 
Chalmers offers a tailored system — engineered by mill 
experts and designed to keep high quality blooms rolling 
fast and accurately. 


From mine to final processing— Allis-Chalmers equip- 


ment is in step with the increasing tempo of expanding 
steel production. Contact the nearest A-C office in your 
district, or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


GREENLEE 


© 4 
AUTOMATIC BAR MACHINES 


HELP YOU BEAT RISING PRODUCTION COSTS 


The cowman achieves speed and power in a good 
“using” horse by years of careful breeding... 
Greenlee develops these same qualities in its Bar 
Automatics by continuous research and design 
improvement. One of the many superiorities of 


this speed and power is that it enables you to 


take full advantage of modern tooling practices. SIX AND FOUR-SPINDLE 


Your Greenlee representative will be glad to AUTOMATIC BAR MACHINES 


show you how it is done. Please submit print GREENLEE Special Machine Tools 


when Inquiring about a specific job. @ Multiple-Spindle Drilling and Tapping Machines 


@ Transfer-Type Processing Machines 
@ Hydro-Borer Precision Boring Machines 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BROS. & CO. 


ne 
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been licensed to produce and mar- 
ket alkaline batteries in the U. S. 
under patent rights held by SAFT 
‘Corp. of America. Gulton has tak- 
en over the management and op- 
eration of SAFT’s plant in Lodi, 
N. J. 


Machine Tool Distributor 


R. E. Duboc Associates has been 
organized as a machine tool repre- 
sentative and distributor. Head- 
quarters and showroom have been 
established at 2353 S. Broadway, 
Denver 10, Colo. The firm will rep- 
resent in Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Utah the following: 
Black & Webster Inc.; Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co.; Clearing Machine 
Corp.; Denison Engineering Div., 
American Brake Shoe Co.; Detroit 

‘Broach & Machine Co.; Fosdick Ma- 
chine Tool Co.; Govro-Nelson Co.; 

Induction Heating Corp.; R. K. Le 

Blond Machine Tool Co.; New Brit- 

-ain-Gridley Machine Div., Lucas 
Machine Div., and Hoern & Dilts 
Div., New Britain Machine Co.; 
Sciaky Bros. Inc.; and Vulcan 
Tool. 


Expands Activities Abroad 


Fluor Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles, 
established a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Fluor Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., in London, England. 
This move was made to take ad- 
vantage of the rapid expansion of 
the petroleum and petrochemical 
industries in the sterling areas and 
Free Europe. Oil companies of the 
Free World are expected to invest 
$30 billion outside the U. S. in the 
next five years, says J. S. Fluor, 
president. 


Massey-Harris Plans Shift 


Massey - Harris - Ferguson Inc., 
Racine, Wis., plans to transfer all 
manufacturing operations of its 
tractor plant in Racine to Detroit. 
The firm is a subsidiary of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. The Racine plant will be con- 
verted to a master replacement 
part warehouse for North Ameri- 
ean dealers and users of its farm 
machinery and tractors. Manufac- 
turing operations in Racine will 
be terminated June 30. The firm’s 
Detroit plant is undergoing a $4- 
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_ CRANE ASSEMBLIES 


5 CRRA OER OPE OF ETE ELEY ONE BIE ES 


Conco Ee Cranes oe tor 
‘5 — - for applicc 


‘CHAIN HOISTS +. senta ves, for peseaie Lenny the 
AND TROLLEYS - = = assures minimum maintenance, reduce 
: Sod increased output. Conco e er 


ence to design for the age of aut 
mation. Write for bulletin 5000A co 
ering the complete line of Conc 
cranes, 5 hoists and trolleys. 


. 


FROM ANY VIEWPOIN) 
A FINER CRANE 


JIB CRANES 


HUETS 


HAND GEARED 


CONCO ENGINEERING WOR 
Division of H. D. Conkey & Company 70-14th Ave., Mendota, Illinois 


AFFILIATES: Conco Engineering Works-Domestic Heating Equipment e Conco Building Products Inc.,—Brick, Til 
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Parts are slotted faster at lower cost with continuous-cutting 
DoALL band machines. Note simplicity of fixturing shown in inset. 


Shaping the Future 
with Tools... 


Better means for moving people 
has become a multi-billion dollar 
problem for metropolitan leaders. 


Easing of big city congestion in- 
volves everything from trains to 
traffic lights. Latest device under 
study to make the city more pleas- 
ing to the public is the “conveyor- 
belt sidewalk”. Right now it’s being 
used to channel pedestrian traffic 
more smoothly onto subway load- 
ing platforms. 


In the picture above, industry’s 
newest basic machine tool is cuttin g 
slots in parts for the moving side- 
walk mechanisms. This DoALL 
band machine does the job in % the 
time required by the former meth- 
od. The parts shown are slotted in 
18 seconds, including load and un- 
load time. Saving per year per ma- 
chine is $7500, nearly 100% annual 


return on the machine investment. 


The future is being shaped by 
tools like the new DoALL saw. 


Reprints of this series on economics plus ‘‘economic kits” 


ASK FOR CATALOG describing DoALL band machines 
for sawing, slicing, filing, grinding or polishing any 
material from aluminum to titanium, plastics to glass. 


Call DoALL locally, or write. 
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Conveyor-belt sidewalks, another con- 
venience made possible by modern pro- 
duction tools. 


Their ability to increase human 
productivity and reduce costs will 
make possible a growing abundance 
of goods and services to make living 
more comfortable for everyone. 


Manufacturers seeking to give the 
public more for its money will find 
more than 1500 cost-cutting tools 
available through local DoALL 
stores—machine tools, cutting tools, 
gaging equipment, tool steel, black 
granite surface plates and supply 
items. 


available for employee education. 


The DoOALL Company 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
38 Local Sales-Service Stores §-29 


million expansion which will double 
its size. When completed this 
month, its capacity will be 250) 
tractors a day. | 


| 
4 


Continental Changes Name 


Continental Tooling Service Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio, changed its name to 
Continental Technical Service Ince. 
Much of the equipment designed 
by Continental is produced by the 
Con-Ray Corp., the firm’s elec- 
tronic and manufacturing division. 


| 


Organizes Research Firm 


A group of engineers and sci- 
entists has organized Larkin Asso- 
ciates Inc., P. O. Box 296, Hunt- 
ington Station, N. Y. The firm 
will offer research and develop- 
ment service to the aircraft, mis- 
sile, plastic, and chemical indus- 
tries. 


Haverly To Move Plant 


John Wood Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., will move the manufacturing 
operation of its Haverly Equip- 
ment Div. from Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Royersford, Pa., on Jan. 1. The 
move will enable Haverly to more 
than triple production of refrig- 
erated bulk milk coolers. 


Dedicates Boron Refinery 


United States Borax & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles. formally 
opened its $20-million open pit 
mine and refinery at Boron, Calif. 
It is expected U. S. production of 
boron will be increased by 30 per 
cent through the open pit mining 
method, which permits almost 100 
per cent recovery of ore. 


NEW PLANTS 


Eutectic Welding Alloys Co. Inc. 
(Pacific division of Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corp., Flushing, N. Y.), 
opened its new warehouse-service 
center at 5348 Jillson St., Los An- 
geles. R. C. Wilcox is in charge. 


Barber & Ross Co. opened its 
new  warehouse-store at 2323 
Fourth St. N.E., Washington, D. C. 
In addition to stocks of building 
supply materials, the company 
maintains a Structural Steel Div., 
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AIBALLOY. a.m. BYERS ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY STEEL PRODUCT 


(OU CALL...WE’LL COME WITH TECHNICAL HEL 


You name the time, the place and the problem. A Byers 
metallurgist will be there with technical help. Often, as 
quick as a phone call. 

Specialty steels—carbon, alloy and stainless—are areas of 
the metals business in which our experience could prove 


invaluable to you. We can work with you to determine 


which steels are best suited for your requirements. We've 


made detailed studies of strength, hardness and microstruc 
ture of metals. You'll find us adept in many of these skill 

Or maybe you’d like to know something of the men wh 
make our steel? Our facilities? Our tests for quality? O 
packaging and loading? The Byers metallurgist has the 
answers. Ask him to call, soon. A. M. Byers Compan 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


A growth company with the emphasis on quality and. service A: PA. BYERS COMPA 


‘2 KRANE KARs HANDLE 
ALL OUR MAINTENANCE, REPAIRS, 


and STORAGE,”’ says CHARLES PRETSCH, 
Master Mechanic, SLATTERY CONTRACTING CO. 


"The KRANE KARs Assemble and Disassemble equip- 
ment at Maspeth yards... buckets and shovels, tractor 
treads, graders, bulldozers, crane booms, backhoes, 
etc. Load and Unload trucks and trailers, recently 
loaded out 60 tons of wide flanged beams on one job 
alone. Stack and Store material in yard, and carry 
parts to shops, positioning them for repairs. We find 
KRANE KAR more economical for this type of work.” 


ALL-HYDRAULIC 


RAINE 


: _ SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE 


1000 TO 
25,000 LBS. 
CAPACITY 


FLUID DRIVE 
POWER STEERING 


ASK FOR Sold and serviced by 
BULLETIN Responsible, Well-Equipped Dis~ 
NO. 79 tributors throughout the World 


~SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. 


Pioneer Mfrs. of Heavy Duty Materials-Handling Equipment 
849. 63rd Street, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


3,143 


operating 
hours 

with only 

minor 
adjustments 
with this 


400 om. 
WISCONSIN-POWERED WELDER 


On-the-job service is what counts most in an engine. Here, for example, is a brief 
summary of a service report covering the performance of the Model VR4D 56 hp. 
Wisconsin Heavy-Duty AIR-COOLED Power Unit which drives the 400 Ampere 
Arce Welder illustrated above: 


“Has operated exceedingly well ...approximately 3143 operating hours... maintenance has 
been negligible after a few minor adjustments; appreciate fact that servicing is so simple; we 
are free of anti-freeze ...no fooling with gadgets of water-cooled engines.”’ 


This is another typical case of outstanding service delivered by Wisconsin Heavy- 
Duty Air-Cooled Engines on many kinds of equipment. Basic load-holding High 
Torque, heavy-duty design and construction in all details, foolproof all-weather 
Air-Cooling and exclusive specialization in the design and manufacture of AIR- 
COOLED Engines are some of the factors that are responsible for Wisconsin Engine 
preference wherever dependable, economical power is required. 


You can’t do better than to specify ‘‘Wisconsin Power” for your equipment, Write for Wisconsin 
Engine Bulletin $-212., 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


,World’s Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


A7-6149-14A 


and a 


a Lumber-Millwork Div., 
Prefabricated Homes Div. 


Carmody Corp. moved into its; 
$150,000 plant at 2360 Wehrle Dr,,. 
Amherst, N. Y. The firm makes: 
training devices for the armed 
services and industry. 


Puerto Rican Can Co., subsid-| 
iary of American Can Co., Newk 
York, opened its 100,000 sq-ft plant 
at Bayamon, P. R. The $1-millionf 
plant is capable of turning out 150/ 
million containers a year. 


Sy) 


Wolverine Tube, a division ll 
Calumet & Hecla Inc., moved its; 
administrative and sales offices ta) 
a new building at 17200 Southfield | 
Rd., Allen Park, Mich. Plant per-- 
sonnel responsible for Detroi«: 
plant purchasing, engineering, pro- - 
duction, and related plant opera.) 
tions will remain at the Detroi'. 
plant offices on Central Avenue. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Roy Bawden Ltd. moved to 150-. 
154 Bentworth Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
The new plant more than doubles . 
the company’s capacity to produce : 
pumps, converters, tanks, die sets. 
accessories, and special machinery. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Loren Gillhouse, Quincy Com- 
pressor Co., Quincy, IIl., was elect- 
ed president of the Air Compressor 
Research Council, Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds D. R. B. Robson, Keystone 
Compressor Co., Philadelphia. 


National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association, New York, elected 
W. V. O’Brien, Apparatus Sales 
Div., General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., president. He suc- 
ceeds A. A. Berard, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., president of Ward Leonard 
Electric Co. 


British Iron & Steel Federation, 
London, England, appointed Lewis 
Chapman of William Jessop & 
Sons Ltd., president-elect to suc- 
ceed the late Gerald Steel. Sir 
Andrew McCance, Colvilles Ltd., 
has been invited to continue as 
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resident of the federation next 
ear. 


_C. W. Diven Jr. was elected pres- 
jent of the Steel Club of Philadel- 
hia, an organization made up of 
teel sales representatives working 
n the Greater Philadelphia area. 
Ir. Diven is district sales manager 
or Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, 
?a. Other officers are: Vice 
resident, A. W. Taylor, Carpen- 
er Steel Co., Reading, Pa.; and 
ecretary-treasurer, C. W. Test, 
foungstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
foungstown. 


7] CONSOLIDATIONS 


_P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., In- 
lianapolis, acquired plant facili- 
jes and majority interest of Milli- 
switch Corp., Santa Monica, Calif., 
maker of electronic switches for 
missile and rocket parts. 


Wisconsin Knife Works, Beloit, 
Wis., purchased Bailey & Blen- 
Jinger Co., Union, N. H., from Lod- 
jing Engineering Co., Worcester, 
Mass. The property will be op- 
arated as the B & B Knife Div. of 
Wisconsin Knife Works. 


Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, 
Pa.. purchased Apex Bronze 
Foundry Co., Oakland, Calif. The 
1ew subsidiary will make plain cy- 
indrical, flanged, self - aligning 
yronze bearings, and miscellaneous 
Ironze castings. 


Wapakoneta Machine Co., Wapa- 
<oneta, Ohio, manufacturer of ma- 
shine knives, purchased controlling 
nterest in California Grinding 
Norks, Oakland, Calif. Operating 
is a subsidiary, the west coast firm 
vill specialize in machine knives, 
gress brake dies, and all types of 
ong, flat grinding. 


Waukesha Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
yurchased the Climax Engine & 
2ump Mfg. Co., Clinton, Iowa, man- 
facturer of internal combustion 
ngines. The Waukesha firm 
nakes heavy duty, diesel, gas, and 
rasoline engines. 


Transcontinental industries Inc., 
Yetroit, is purchasing Highway 
Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis. 
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rv THREE TONS 
2” OF PRESSURE 


The world’s foremost manufacturer 
of bus bodies—Wayne Works Divi- 
sion, Divco-Wayne Corporation— 
stresses strength, safety, and dura- 
bility in construction. 

Elimination of “rivet-wiggle” is 
one big reason why Wayne bus 
bodies are stronger. “Rivet-wiggle” 
and structural weakness occur when 
rivets fail to draw sheets completely 
together. Townsend lockbolts* have 
two qualities that enable Wayne to 
produce ‘“wiggle-free” bus bodies. 

First, these lockbolts produce ab- 
solutely uniform draw-down, or 
clinch, at each fastening because 
they are applied with an automatic 
gun that eliminates the element of 
human production-line error. Sec- 


Wayne takes 
the “Wiggle” out 
of Bus Bodies 
with Townsend 
Lockbolts 


ond, Townsend lockbolts, designed 
to lock with up to three tons of 
evenly distributed pressure, are far 
stronger than ordinary bolts, rivets, 
or spot welds. 

In addition to uniform high clinch 
and vibration resistance, Townsend 
lockbolts offer ease and economy of 
installation. These are some of the 
reasons why Wayne has standard- 
ized on Townsend lockbolts for all 
structural fastening. 

If you want these advantages in 
a fastener, a Townsend representa- 
tive will be glad to demonstrate lock- 
bolts right at your desk. For full in- 
formation or a demonstration, write 
to Townsend Company, P. O. Box 
237-C, New Brighton, Pa. 


Townsend 


COMPANY «+ ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


*Licensed under Huck patents RE22,792; 2,114,493; 2,525,307; 2,531,048; 2,531,049; and 2,754,703. 


compact...power packed 


New General Electric 


AUTOMATED TESTING FACILITIES check 
Tri-Clad '55’ motors to assure conformance 
with high G-E manufacturing standards. 


‘weirre Technical 
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SHOP-SIZED NUMERICAL CONTROL—Elec- 
tronic machine control is within the reach of the 
small shop. A numerical control system intro- 
duced by Electronic Control Systems Inc., Los 
Angeles, can be adapted to automatic position- 
ing in drilling, spotwelding, riveting, tapping, 
countersinking, and template plotting. Called 
the Digimatic Model C-202 Point Positioner, the 
system includes a punched tape preparation 
unit, a tape reader and control unit, and a 
compound servopositioning table. 


NEW STAINLESS USE--Sonotone Corp. 
Elmsford, N. Y., will use over 30 tons of Re- 
public’s Type 302 sheets this year in corrosion 
resistant cases for jet aircraft storage batteries. 


EDGE MEASURE— A British gage measures 
infrared radiation from the edges of hot strip 
to calculate its width while passing through the 
mill. Accuracy is plus or minus 1/16 in.; delay 
time for readout is 0.15 second. 


HEATS WITH LIQUID GLASS—A_ new fur- 
nace, designed to heat ingots for extrusion, uses 
liquid glass in a revolving chamber as the heat- 
ing medium. Marketed by the Bal-Tate Fur- 
nace Co., Detroit, the unit was developed in 
Italy. 


BREAKING TRADITION— A_ survival rifle 
weighing only 38 ounces has an aluminum alloy 
barrel with stainless steel liner. It also has an 
aluminum and stainless action. Armalite Div. 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., developed it. Another tradition break- 
er: A chassisless bus with monocoque aluminum 
body, developed by Henschel und Sohne of Kas- 
sel, Germany. 


COLUMBIUM ALLOYS—Du Pont’s Pigments 
Dept. has developed a system of columbium 
alloys and has started a joint program with 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, to develop 
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fabricating techniques to use the metal in jet 
engines, missiles, and atomic reactor parts. Du 
Pont metallurgists say that if columbium is 
kept reasonably free of gases (nitrogen, hy- 
drogen, or oxygen) its workability is good. 


MOLYBDENUM COATINGS—A_ process for 
coating metals such as stainless, Inconel, and 
Croloy with molybdenum has these basic steps: 
1. Preparing a dispersion of finely divided moly 
in a nonaqueous solvent, such as isopropanol. 
2. Electrophoretic depositing on the base which 
is made an electrode in the dispersion. 3. Densi- 
fying to achieve close packing of the metal 
particles. 4. Sintering in a reducing atmosphere 
to coalesce the particles into a coherent film. 
The process, developed by Vitro Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York, also offers a new approach in 
applying lubricating films, corrosion resistant 
and special ceramic coatings. 


IMPROVED ALUMINUM CONDUCTORS— 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, is silver plating 
aluminum bus conductors to simplify soldered, 
brazed, and bolted connections. A new manufac- 
turing process allows the company to sell the 
conductors for less than equivalent copper bus. 


AUTOMATES RESISTANCE WELDER—Newest 
contribution to Detroit automation is a flash 
welder which joins worm gears to steering shafts. 
Built by Federal Machine & Welder Co., War- 
ren, Ohio, it automatically marks the correct 
shaft and radial positioner for the worm. 


TRANSPARENT VC! FILM—A _ new transpa- 
rent film, treated with volatile corrosion in- 
hibitor, heat seals at 200° F. Called MY-V-1 
(it’s based on Mylar), the packaging material 
offers greater product sales appeal and allows 
ready examination. Daubert Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago, says the film can be used to protect iron, 
steel, and aluminum products, and provides rust 
prevention for several years. 
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Short Run Die 
a Is Mad 


> 


It Costs... 


Material .. .$ 64 
Labor (63 hr) $416 
Total _.. _-. $480 


Short Run Dies Offer Long Life 


1. Scribe to template. 


They add a new dimension to the thinking of shopmen under 


pressure to use shortcuts. The information in this article will 


give you an idea of how they fit into your operation 


THE TYPE of die illustrated is 
being used as a double edged com- 
petitive weapon by alert stampers. 
It combines long tool life and tool 
economy. 

The cost of the example is less 
than one-fourth that of a perma- 
nent tool. (It’s made by Scottish 
Tool, Die & Metal Products Co., 
Cleveland.) With resharpening, it 
will produce several hundred 
thousand blanks made from 0.001 
to 0.187 in. mild steel. 


Problem—Die designers and shop 
foremen are under constant pres- 
sure from management to make 
use of more shortcuts like the 
steel rule die (STEEL, July 22, p. 
100). Makers of short run dies 
have come up with many improve- 
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ments. A few of their dies are 
the equivalent of a permanent tool 
on some jobs. 


Formula — Johan M. Andersen, 
Duplicon Co. Inc., Westboro, Mass., 
heads one of the thirty-odd firms 
which specialize in short run dies. 
A member of the Small Lot Stamp- 
ing Institute (write HPL Mfg. Co., 
15210 Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio), 
he uses a rule of thumb to choose 
between the standard short run 
and the steel rule types: 

e Standard short run tooling is 
more economical: 1. When the 
blank is smaller than 12 in. square 
and = Ol005 5tom0:3 (Se Inet hick: 
When tolerances are less than 
0.015 in. 

e Steel rule dies are more eco- 


nomical: 1. When the blank iss 
larger than 12 in. square (the 
larger it is, the greater the ad- 
vantage). 2. When material thick- 
ness is less than 0.125 in. (That 
figure will probably be increased,| 
says Mr. Andersen.) 3. When tol-: 
erances are not tighter than 0.030 
in. 

“In general, the steel rule die: 
is another tool in the short run 
diemakers’ bag of tricks. It 
shouldn’t replace standard types 
any more than ceramic cutting 
tools should obsolete carbides,” 
thinks Mr. Andersen. 

Another Avenue—The tool shown 
in the illustrations at the begin- 
ning of this article demonstrates 
another approach to longer die 
life. The Scottish Company feels 
that such dies are the equal of 
permanent tools on many blanking 
and piercing jobs. Some have al- 
ready run more than a million 
pieces. 

The material is a 4130 or 4140 
steel plate. Holes are drilled to 
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within plus or minus 0.005 in.; 
blank dimensions are held within 
plus or minus 0.010 in. Cutting 
edges are flame hardened to Rock- 
well 53-55. 

After the punch plate is scribed, 
clearance holes are drilled and the 
shape cut with a bandsaw. The 
shape is finished by milling and 
hand filing. 

The female die is laid out, clear- 
ance holes are drilled and the shape 
bandsawed. 

Shortcut — The punch is flame 
hardened and matched with the 
female. Both are placed in a hy- 
draulic press. It forces the punch 
through the female, broaching it 
to size. The female is then milled 
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2. Drill and cut out - bandsaw. 


4. Flame harden cutting edges to Re 55. 


6. Here’s the assembled die with strippers and guides. 


PART 


DIE 
MOVES 


and smoothed by hand filing. 

Following flame hardening of 
the female, the die is ready for 
assembly. Clearances are checked, 
and guides are drilled and reamed. 
Stripper plate and springs are at- 
tached, and the die is checked in 
a tryout press. 


Mounting holes in all dies are 
drilled to fit a preset pattern. Dies 
are interchangeable on a standard 
die set. The same pattern can be 
drilled in upper and lower bolsters 
and the die used without shoes. 


Added Feature—Leo Ward, pres- 
ident of Scottish, developed a flame 
hardening torch for his shop. It’s 
a standard oxyacetylene torch with 
a built-in water spray and guard. 
The torch heats the cutting edge 
of the die. As it moves along, the 
spray (separated from the hot 
tip by the guard) quenches the 
heated section, imparting excep- 
tional hardness (Re 55) to the 
metal, 
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Here are the basic parts of Dayton Rogers’ blanking die. Punch is 
stationary. Ram contacts female forcing it against punch. Strippers 
are operated by pneumatic die cushion 


tism holds template and part (top). 
Punches come in sizes up to 1.5 in. 


STATIONARY PUNCH 


SLUG DISCHARGE 


Dayton Rogers hole punchers operate from the bottom up. Magne- 


Ram moves female die up. 


The exceptionally tough, shock 
resistant alloys increase die life. 
Another Avenue—Here’s a die 
method based on the idea that the 
fastest way isn’t always the cheap- 
est. It was recently introduced by 


Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis. 
Parts are blanked first. Holes 


are punched one at a time on sepa- 
rate punch presses. Die costs are 
said to be less than 20 per cent of 
those for conventional dies. The 
method is ideal when only a few 
thousand pieces a year are re- 
quired. 


Blanking—The company recom- 
mends an open bed inclinable press 
for its blanking die, which consists 
of a punch holder and sub-bolster. 
A pneumatic die cushion is used 
for stripper pins and blank ejector. 

The female die is held loosely 
over the stationary punch in a 
die stop which replaces the upper 
bolster in conventional dies. The 


die stop and sub-bolster are tie 
together. | 

Strip stock is fed through th 
blanking die against an adjustabk 
stop. When the press is trippe 
the ram block forces the femal 
against the strip and punch. O 
the upstroke, the pneumatic strip 
per forces the stripping plat 
against the strip, removing it fro 
the punch. A longer stripper i 
the center holds the complete 
blank against the ram until i 
clears the female. 

Cycling—A full universal mate’ 
rial stop picks up the blanked posi 
tion in the scrap strip. The pres 
then cycles for another blank! 
Maximum speed is 100 to 250 part, 
a minute. 

Piercing—Holes are pierced on 
at a time. Small presses can he 
arranged in a _ semicircle arounc 
the operator. 

Dayton Rogers presses hold in: 
terchangeable round punches arc 
dies which progress from the 
smallest size to 1.5 in. in steps ob 
0.0005 in. 

A piece of scrap fastened to the 
upper part of the press serves +c 
locate the blank correctly for piere= 
ing. Tripping the work cycle mag~+ 
netizes a stripping plate. The com- 
bination of magnetism and a me 
chanical stripper pulls the blank! 
off the piercing punch. The magnet’ 
also holds both piercing fixture 
and part during the work cycle. 

The press is automatic. As the 
work reaches the correct position, 
the trip operates. 


Preventiom 
against double cycling is built into 
the electrical system. | 

Summation — H. A. Daschner, 
managing director, Pressed Metal 
Institute, Cleveland, echoes the 
sentiments of small lot diemen: 
“Such dies are adequate for more 
jobs than formerly thought pos- 
sible. Frequently, the cost of sev- 
eral is less than that of one per- 
manent tool.” 

You can choose from an increas- 
ingly wide variety: Plug, sandwich, 
mugget, put and take, steel rule, 
and the types described in this 
article. Some manufacturers (like 
Dayton Rogers) offer presses de- 
signed only for short runs. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Operator loads tray of parts. 
each side of martempering bath (foreground). 
quenching bath 


Controlled atmosphere furnaces are placed at 


Monorail connects furnaces with 


Modified Martemp Cuts Warping 


The system also permits a better structure stabilization dur- 
ing deepfreezing, reduces stock allowance for grinding, and 
cuts rejects to 1 per cent, says maker of aircraft pumps 


MODIFIED martempering is a good 
way to heat treat intricate and 
expensive parts. 

Its advantages over conventional 
methods: It costs less to operate, 
reduces grinding costs, lowers re- 
jects due to grinding cracks, and 
improves ‘ tolerances on finished 
parts. 

Example—The Watertown, N. Y., 
division of New York Air Brake 
Co. produces air brake equipment 
and aircraft hydraulic pumps. It 
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previously heat treated pump cyl- 
inder blocks in salt or in atmos- 
phere furnaces with a conventional 
oil quench. 

Pump blocks are normally made 
from 52100 steel, oil hardening 
tool steel, or one of several stain- 
less grades. 

The blocks are 2 to 5% in. in 
diameter (some experimental mod- 
els are larger). Each contains 30 
to 100 drilled holes. Hole sizes are 
1/32 to 1 in. They often have a 


re 


By EDGAR C. WALLACE, 
Chief Metallurgist 
and HOWARD E. CROUSE, 


Supervisor 

Watertown Div., 

New York Air Brake Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


center boring 4 in. in diameter. 

Problems—Warpage was exces- 
sive. Grinding cracks caused a 
high percentage of rejections. 
After grinding to a millionth of an 
inch, final size was not stable. 

Switching to controlled atmos- 
phere furnaces and martemper- 
ing at 260 to 275° F, eliminated 
most of the difficulties. 


Equipment—The setup uses a 
martempering bath; two horizontal, 
controlled atmosphere furnaces 
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Equipment takes floor area of less 
than 9 by 18 ft. Layout permits one 
man to heat treat 400 Ib an hour. 
Carbon potential is easily adjusted at 
generator 


Operator steps on pedal which controls air lift for trays. 


stacks, blowers provide a venturi action which aids combustion and provides 
cooling when needed 
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with alloy muffles; an RX gas gen- 
erator; an Autocarb signaling con- 
troller; and an Autocarb dew point 
recorder. The equipment was in- 
stalled by Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


Floor Space—Heating furnaces 
have 18 by 30 in. nickel-chromium 
alloy muffles, placed behind and 
at either side of the martempering 
bath (see illustration at left). 
They are heated with over-and- 
under multiple burners that are 
piloted. A small monorail, leading 
to each furnace door, passes over 
the center of the martempering 
bath. 


The bath is 30 in. deep, 36 in. 
wide, and 40 in. long. It is heated 
by two suction immersion burners. 
They can also cool to prevent over- 
heating of the bath. A variable 
speed agitator circulates the oil. 


Procedure—Parts are tray loaded 
and put in the furnace. Heating 
time varies with cross section and 
load—it averages 114 hours. 


After heating, the operator opens 
the door and puts the tray on a 
table above the bath. The table 
is on an air piston controlled by a 
foot pedal. Parts are lowered 


In burner exhaust 


ture in about 5 minutes and are; 
removed in 10. Short immersion! 
prevents excessive stabilization of 
retained austenite. | 

Stabilizing — After cooling tc 
room temperature, parts get a ser 


transformation. 


As-hardened, parts are 64 to 6&! 
Rockwell C. Work is usually tem2| 
pered to below the as-quenched 
hardness. New York Air Brake 
feels that freezing is good insur-| 
ance for maintaining tolerances! 
which prolong service life. (Pumps 
often work at 4500 psi. Tolerances: 
are held to a millionth of an inched 


Atmosphere—Treated parts cost 
$25 to $500. Spoilage from surface 
changes is expensive. 

An 800 cfh, RX generator is: 
used to manufacture protective a:-| 
mospheres. A signaling carbon cor. 
troller controls the dew point, anu&k 
a two-point recorder charts the¢ 
dew points of the two furnaces 
Dew points of 30° F and up are¢ 
used. 

Natural gas is added to rais 
carbon potential since the com-: 
pany prefers a slight carburiza-- 
tion for small parts. | 

Flexibility—A valve system im 
the atmosphere generating equip-- 
ment improves control. RX gen-- 
erator gas is piped directly to the 
furnaces, and passes to the two-- 
point recording instrument. | 

During quenching, the gas from) 
the furnaces doesn’t go through) 
the recording equipment. (The op-- 
eration is automatic.) During the: 
loading and subsequent purging, | 
time clocks control valves auto-- 
matically. Purging of the furnace: 
is completed before atmosphere: 
again enters the recording equip-- 
ment. 

Atmosphere can be varied ini 
each furnace. Each is manifolded! 
and controlled from the same gen-. 
erator. 

Summing Up—New York Air 
Brake finds that the system greatly 
increases oil life. Grinding stock: 
has been reduced due to better 
warpage control. Rejects have: 
been cut from 6 per cent to less: 
than 1 per cent. Cleaning prob- 
lems also have been eliminated, 
improving housekeeping. 
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This cogging mill will be used in large scale production of superalloy and high speed 


steels. 


It uses diamond grooved rolls 


New Mill Will Roll Tough Steels 


Latrobe has $3-million mill to roll superalloys and high speed 


steels. 


“It/Il solve crucial problems in coming missile era,” 


predicts J. E. Workman, executive vice president 


A 32-IN. COGGING mill has re- 
placed hammer and press forging 
for superalloys and high speed 
steels at Latrobe Steel Co., La- 
trobe, Pa. 

A common blooming mill can’t 
roll these alloys without damage 
to their metallurgical structure, ex- 
pains Dr. S. G. Fletcher, Latrobe’s 
vice president-metallurgy. 

“The most important departure 
from tradition which makes it pos- 
sible for our mill to handle these 
tough ingots is the use of diamond 
grooved rolls instead of the usual 
box or flat rolls of the convention- 
al blooming mill,’ he added. 

Difference—This type of rolling 
action tends to distribute the hot 
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deformation more uniformly, par- 
ticularly in the center of the in- 
got. It gives the kneading re- 
quired to compact and refine the 
internal porous cast structure. 

Standard box passes on conven- 
tional mills will often rupture the 
centers because of unrestricted 
lateral flow. On soft steels, lateral 
flow is not harmful because they 
have the ductility to absorb the 
action. Harder alloys tend to 
break up internally. 

Latrobe says that kneading ac- 
tion produced by its type of roll- 
ing has beneficial effects on the 
internal structure—in many cases, 
the technique is superior to ham- 
mering or pressing. 


_ 


Alloys Vary—Some tough steels 
are easier to handle than others. 
Heavy reductions at low speeds are 
best for some, while others require 
light reductions at relatively high 
speed. (Reductions are 2 to 8 per 
cent per pass—a great deal lower 
than what is possible with carbon 
steels.) To take care of this, a 
great deal of versatility was de- 
signed into the mill. Variations 
in speed of rolling and rate of re- 
duction can be accurately con- 
trolled at the pulpit. 

The mill can handle ingots as 
large as 18 in. square that weigh 
4000 lb. It will turn out billets 
as small as 3 in. square, or slabs 
up to 12 in. wide. One product, 
termed sheet-bars, consists of slabs 
8 to 10 in. wide, about 11% in. 
thick. They are used as starting 
stock for rolling superalloy sheets. 

Six men operate the mill. Roll- 
ing is controlled from an air con- 
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NEW MILL... 


ditioned pulpit. The installation 
can roll 100 to 150 tons of tough 
alloys in an 8-hour shift. 
Products — A number of steels 
and superalloys have already been 
rolled on the mill. It has handled 
ingots of the common high speed 
tool steels, such as 18-4-1, M-2, 
M-3, T-15, including their sul- 
furized modifications. High car- 
bon, high chromium die steels, 
some with as much as 2.5 per cent 
carbon have been rolled. The mill 
has processed vacuum melted, 
nickel base superalloys, such as 
Waspaloy, M-252 and Udimet 500, 
for jet engines and missiles. 
Latrobe is operating a vacuum, 
consumable electrode furnace and 
is processing a wide variety of al- 
loys supplied by companies operat- 
ing induction vacuum furnaces. 
Studies on rolling tool steels 
started almost ten years ago as 
part of a planned program “‘to find 
a better way of handling high 
speed steels and superalloys,” as 
company officials put it. 
Future—The mill brightens pros- 
pects for a much broader product 
line, especially for materials with 
structural applications in missiles 
and aircraft. Mr. Workman pre- 
dicts: “Five years from now, 50 
per cent of our business may be in 
materials we aren’t even making 
now.” 


The diamond groove rolls (top) give 
more uniform deformation (especially 
in center of the ingot), contrasted with 
pressure from conventional flat rolls, 
illustrated in bottom drawing 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


STRIVING FOR producibility, en- 
gineers at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif., designed their 
sleek F-104A to take advantage of 
several unusual, but profitable, pro- 
duction techniques. 


Five stand out: Compression 
forming, zero-draft forgings, chem- 
ical milling, steel] extrusions, and 
extruded, integrally stiffened alu- 
minum panels. 

Here is a Lockheed report on 


what’s being done with these 
methods. 
Compression Forming — Devel- 


oped by Lockheed engineers, it 
achieves tolerances unusual in 
sheet metal parts. 

The part first is formed to broad 
tolerances on a Hydropress. Next 
it’s heat treated and placed in the 
cavity of a compression die. A 
high-pressure ram compresses both 
the surface and edges of the part— 
forcing metal to flow against the 
face of the die. 

Finished by this method, the 
sheet metal part is three times as 
precise as those produced by stand- 
ard forming. In addition, much 
sharper flange radiuses can be pro- 
duced in a channel section. This 
enables flange rivets to be placed 
closer to the web of the channel, 
reducing the thickness required in 
the web to carry a given load. 


Where loads are light, wing spars 
and ribs in the F-104A are being 
made from sheet metal, using the 
compression forming method. Forg- 
ings are used in heavy load carry- 
ing areas. 

Zero-Draft Forgings — Until re- 
cently, forgings were made with a 
taper in the ribs so the forging 
could be withdrawn from the die 
cavity. In most forgings, this 


Lockheed Tries the Unusual 


Five still-uncommon production techniques are used to buil 
supersonic F-104A Starfighter. They help cut assembly tim 
to that of a trainer that’s been in production eight years 


taper had to be machined off t 
permit attachment to other pa 
or, simply, to remove the unneede: 
material. 


Using higher forging pressures: 
and precision dies, forgings are be= 
ing made to close tolerances witt 
thin, untapered ribs. This elim- 
inites most of the previously re- 
quired machining operations and} 
is about 20 per cent less costly than: 
a conventional machined forging. | 

The F-104A uses about 40 zerc-: 
draft forgings. . 


Chemical Milling—Recently the 
aircraft industry has been remov- 
ing unneeded material by immers- 
ing aluminum sheets and plates in: 
a caustic soda solution. By mask- 
ing certain areas to prevent etch- 
ing, lands or plateaus of varying 
heights can be produced. This 
process, similar to that used in 
making photographic plates for: 
printing, cuts machining costs con-- 
siderably. 

The F-104A engine air intake: 


ducts are exclusively chemical) 
milled. 
Steel Extrusions—Prior to this 


development, complex steel shapes: 
had to be machined from solid bars. 
The F-104A uses approximately a 
dozen steel extrusions in such ap- 
plications as piano-type hinges for 
attaching ailerons to the wing. 

Extruded Aluminum Panels—To 
produce lighter, more efficient and 
smoother surfaces for engine air in- 
take ducts on the F-104A, Lock- 
heed uses extruded, integrally stiff- 
ened aluminum panels this way: 
The extrusion, in tubular form, is 
slit lengthwise and unwrapped into 
a flat sheet. This sheet is then con- 
toured into desired shape through 
the stretch-forming process. 
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_ Master Key... 


TO POWER’S 
LOW COST FUTURE 


BITUMINOUS COALS 
POR EVERY. PUR PO oc 


e Bituminous coal contributes to plant operating profits 
by its productivity and stability. Virtually limitless supply, 
plus most modern mining methods, gears production to 
any volume demand. 


Accessibility and increasingly efficient burning 
equipment mean economical, constant-cost for today 


and tomorrow. 


Ask our man! BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD, BALTIMORE 1, MD., Phone: LExington 9-0400 
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PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


Vacuum crane in foreground has just lifted a sheet from pile. Crane will 


traverse to next roller conveyor which is entry end of Sendzimir. 
background picks them up on exit side 


Crane in 


Vacuum Crane Speeds Mill Output 


Manual sheet handling took longer, produced too many re- 
jects. This automatic device lifts stainless sheets vertically to 
avoid scratches. Operator controls cycling time 


FEEDING a Sendzimir finishing 
mill is made easier with vacuum 
handling equipment, says Atlas 
Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont. 

A new vacuum crane automati- 
cally handles the firm’s stainless 
sheets, replacing a manual opera- 
tion. Output has been increased 
through the elimination of down- 
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time for rest periods. Quality is 
better. (There are no scratches 
caused by dragging one sheet over 
another.) 

Operation—The mill finishes aus- 
tenitic stainless sheets. Sizes are 
25 by 72 in. to 50 by 156 in., gages 
0.020 in. to 0.188 in. 

Sheets come directly from the 


hot mill after annealing and pick- 
ling. Partly finished sheets used 
to be stacked by crane near the 
entry end of the mill. They were 
lifted by hand to the feed end 
and from a conveyor at the exit 
end. 

The mill is nonreversing, so 
piles at the exit were returned 
to the feed end by overhead crane. 
Sheets sometimes were handled 14 
times during finish rolling. 

On the feed end, some always 
got dragged over the sheet next in 
the pack. Even slight scratches, 
when rolled into a sheet, result in 
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flaws which don’t show up until 
the metal is polished. 

Replacement — Two vacuum 
cranes, made by Production Ma- 
chinery Corp., Mentor, Ohio, elimi- 
nate the hand operations. (Vacu- 
um is used because austenitic 
stainless is nonmagnetic.) One po- 
sitions sheets on the feed table. 
The mill operator controls the 
cycle. 

After the sheet is rolled, it is au- 
tomatically picked up by the exit 
crane, stacked on either side, or 
returned for another pass. 

The exit crane works automati- 
cally. It is actuated by sheets 
when they reach the end of the 
conveyor. The entry crane auto- 
matically picks up a sheet and 
holds it until the operator pushes 
a button. 

No Scratches—The crane touch- 
es the sheets with rubber cups. It 
lifts and lowers the sheets verti- 
cally to prevent scratching. Quali- 
ty is improved, and the number of 
rejects is sharply reduced. 
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Here is close-up of exit crane. 


waviness in sheet. 


Cranes are designed for rapid 
handling of a wide range of sizes 
and gages. Hydraulic drive per- 
mits quick traverses. It operates 
at 6 fps during most of the travel, 
decelerating to 14 fps before stop- 
ping. 

Source of Power—Vacuum for 
lifting comes from a pump mount- 
ed on the crane. It eliminates 
dragging hoses from the support. 
A trolley duct provides electric 
power. 

Cups are mounted on a universal 
joint, allowing a 35-degree tilt. Six 
are used. They function satisfac- 
torily even when there is a 12 in. 
variation in the level of the sheet. 
(Hot-rolled sheets, stacked one on 
another, have a wavy surface.) 
One cup will lift the sheet even if 
the other five aren’t engaged. 

Practice—Atlas rolls sheets of 
varying length in one pack. When 
short sheets leave one or more cups 
open, the operator lets them run 
through without bothering to cut 
out the extra cups. Each will lift 


Crane stacks on either side. 


Note that cups automatically adjust to 
Conveyor on right returns 
pile for another pass 


about 300 lb. Sheets are laid down 
before the vacuum is cut to avoid 
dropping. 

A pushbutton controls the de- 
piler crane at the entry side. The 
other end is controlled from a pan- 
el on that side of the mill. The 
operator can start, stop, or repeat 
any operation. Normally, cycling 
is automatic, and the de-piler at 
the entry end goes through these 
steps: 

1. Solenoid valve starts hydrau- 
lic traverse mechanism. 

2. Crane accelerates to 6 fps. 

3. Crane decelerates to 4 fps 
and stops. 

4. Air cylinders lower sheet to 
entry conveyor. 

5. Sheet is deposited. 

6. Air cylinders raise cups. 

7. Crane returns to initial posi- 
tion. 

8. Air cylinders lower cups, 
which touch top sheet on pack. 

9. After a time delay, cylinders 
raise cups and sheet. Sheet is held 
until cycle button is pressed. 
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2011-T3 


Here’s the “Lightweight Champion of the Machining World.” Watch 
this free-machining aluminum alloy perform amazing feats of economy 
and versatility through a blizzard of fine, crisp chips. It’s just the 
ticket for most screw machine products. 
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The fabulous alloy that’s unequaled where service calls fe 
exceptional resistance to corrosion, suitability for weldirs 
or brazing. It’s the most finishable of the aluminum screy 
machine stock alloys. 


Be sure to see these amazing alloys perform thee 
spectacular feats of strength, economy, machin 
ability, finishability and corrosion resistance. De 
termine a date for a showing to your group and 
contact your nearest Alcoa sales office. They’ 
confirm a show date for you and send the film tt 
reach you in time for your meeting. No charge 
Aluminum Company of America, 874-M Alcoy 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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THE FOUR AMAZING ALLOYS” 
JEMONSTRATES THE VERSATILITY OF 


\LCOA ALUMINUM 


)24-T4 2017-T4 

ie daring “Aircraft Alloy.”” Noted for its strength. Tops The startling alloy that’s priced lowest of the aluminum 
1ere tight, vibration-, strain- and wear-proof assemblies screw machine stock alloys. Handles tough service jobs with 
ea must. a high degree of machinability. 
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Guide 
the Best 
in & 
uminum | 


Value © SCREW MACHINE STOCK 


NEW! **ALCOA THEATRE" 
xg EXCITING ADVENTURE 
ALTERNATE MONDAY EVENINGS 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 22 


ee 


Learn why leading companies have switched to Alcoa Aluminum Screw Machine Stock 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


874-M ALCOA BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
Please send booklet with direct quotes from industry leaders on why they buy from Alcoa. 
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' MONORAIL 


ae >-+—-RACK STRIP TANK—-COLD RINSE +> 


Plating line (top) readies two racks every 72 seconds. 
moves them and places two others on plating conveyor. 


on lower level 


Loader Speeds Plating Line 


Transfer (center) re- 
Monorail (below) is 


Automatic handling of plating racks permits joining serv- 
ice monorail and plating line. Firm says one machine does 
work of five men, cuts manpower, and improves quality 


AUTOMOBILE bumpers and grille 
guards are being plated at twice 
the former rate by Eaton Mfg. 
Co.’s Cleveland Stamping Div. 

The reason: A conveyor which 
features an automatic transfer 
device. It eliminates manual lift- 
ing of heavy plating racks, and 
combines chrome and nickel plat- 
ing lines, which were separated. 

Ralph Everstine, chief electro- 
chemist, says that the installa- 
tion has cut manpower and turns 
out better parts. 

Preparation — Before plating, 
parts are polished and buffed to 
eliminate die and welding marks. 
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Parts are 10 to 34 in. long, and 
weigh 14 to 8 lb. 

The plating conveyor uses a 
double file system. JHEither lane 
can be operated independently. 
(It permits closing down one for 
servicing solution tanks.) Each 
can also be operated at a differ- 
ent current density, permitting seg- 
regation of shapes for improved 
deposition. 

Two Lines—The electroplating 
conveyor handles 50 carrier loads 
of parts every hour. Parallel to 
it is a monorail at floor level. 
It carries racks with unplated 
parts to the loader and returns 


AUTOMATIC 
MECHANISM 
Se > 


J 


[CAD 


with racks carrying plated part 
The loader is a mechanical con 
nection between the two lines. 

Every 72 seconds, two racks ¢ 
plated parts are ready to be um 
loaded. When in position, thi 
automatic transfer lifts them int’ 
the unloader. | 

At the same time, two racks ¢ 
raw parts are placed in empt! 
carriers on the plating machina 
The transfer mechanism shuttle 
racks with the plated parts to th 
monorail conveyor for unloadin 
and picks up a new load of rai 
parts. The monorail carries rack 
after unloading through manua 
emptying, stripping, rinsing, am 
reloading. 

Co-ordinated—All controls fc 
the monorail, loader, and electre 
plating machine are centralized fc 
co-ordination. Manual controls ar 
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the man who needs 
a new machine tool is 


already paying for it 


Still useful, yes... but is it still Profitable ? 


When the purchase of new machine tools 
comes up for discussion, it’s not at all unusual 
for someone to comment — “but our present 
machines still seem to be doing a good job’’. 

On the surface, this objection seems to make 
good sense. It doesn’t stand up, however, be- 
cause it isn’t good economics. 

While surveying a number of metalworking 
plants recently, a prominent industrial pub- 
lisher discovered this startling fact: — In 
every plant with machinery more than ten years 
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old, profit margins were steadily falling! 

Why should this be the case, especially when 
sales were at an all-time high? 

The answer, of course, is that older, still 
“useful”? machines cannot produce enough 
goods at a low enough cost to compete favor- 
ably with new machines on a profit basis. 

Write for J & L’s Replacement Information 
Kit, which contains much valuable informa- 
tion. Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 517 
Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont. 
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Transfer unit in loading position. 
to start of plating line. 
from monorail line 


provided for forward or reverse 
jogging. The lines can be re- 
started from eny position. 

The automatic loader has two 
double stations, one for loading and 
one for unloading. All control 
and drive mechanisms are exposed 
for accessibility. 

Racks of raw parts move into 
position at the plating machine, 
following a conventional flow pat- 
tern. Finished racks move away 
on the same hooks—there is no 
mixing of raw and finished stock 
on alternate hooks. 

The loader also permits the syn- 
chronization of two plating opera- 
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Raw parts (right) are about to be elevated 
Finished parts at left are being removed. 


View is 


tions using a common monorail. 
It can serve for intermediate op- 
erations like degreasing, drying, 
or rack stripping. 

Plating—Eaton’s plating opera- 
tion takes parts through 30 im- 
mersions. Raw parts pass through 
several washes, acids, and cleaners. 
They remain at nickel plating for 
55 minutes before further rinsing. 

Chrome immersion takes 5 min- 
utes. Electroplating is complete 
after several additional rinses. 
Any tank can be bypassed. 
_Maker—The transfer machine 
was made by Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., Matawan. N. J. 


Beryllium Expands 


New plant points up future of 
Structural applicas 


the metal. 


tions are forecast | 
| 
PRODUCTION uses and continuing 
research into the techniques of 
manufacturing beryllium parts 
were emphasized at the dedicatio 
of Brush Beryllium Co.’s plant atl 
Elmore, Ohio, on Nov. 17. 

Production—The new plant willl 
produce 10,000 lb of vacuum cast 
beryllium a month—enough to sup~ 
ply half the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s requirements, plus some 
for private industry. (For details 
of the AEC’s use of metal and its 
properties see STEEL, Aug. 19, py 
152.) The vacuum cast ingots are 
made into a fine powder at Brush s 
Cleveland plant, then pressed and 
sintered into large blocks fror 
which wrought products are mad 
or parts are machined. 

The $4.5-million plant will als 
produce 20,000 lb of beryllium | 
hydroxide a month. This material 
will be used at the Elmore plant 
in making master alloys, such as 
beryllium-copper ingots, and in con-~ 
tinuously cast billets of beryllium- 
copper. Other uses include beryi- 
lium oxide refractories. 

Research—A _ pilot rolling mill 
at the Elmore plant will develo 
techniques for the production cf 
wrought products. Basic researe 
in fabricating techniques is carrie 
on at Cleveland. 

The process development labora- 
tory at Elmore will produce pilot- 
plant quantities of special beryl4 
lium compounds. | 

Predictions—Beryllium’s nuclear’ 
mechanical, and thermal properties; 
says Brush, indicate continue& 
large scale use in nuclear reactorg’ 
—particularly portable ones like 
those being designed for aircraft. 

The company says the metal is 
being studied and flight tested for 
aircraft construction. Its high 
strength and lightness will permit 
design of structural assemblies 
much lighter than those now used. 

Rockets—The re-entry of high 
speed missiles or spacecraft gen- 
erates high frictional heat. Such 
sudden heat loads can be ab- 
sorbed by beryllium, says Brush. 
Its melting point, thermal conduc- 
tivity, and heat capacity are high. 
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the man who needs 


a new machine tool is 


already paying for it 


The Turret Lathe with 
a fully automatic thread-chasing cycle! 


Here is full turret lathe versatility and a 
threading attachment with a fully automatic 
cycle all in one machine. Now you can be 
sure of concentricity of threading with other 
lathe work, all done in one chucking, with the 
time saving of the Auto-Threader! 

This Auto-Threader will chase straight or 
taper threads — or a combination — internal 
or external, from the front of the machine. 


Other features include: uniform thread 
length, by means of positive stop and follower 
nut disengagement together with rapid tool 
withdrawal; precision lead control by full 
depth follower nut engagement on a hardened 
and ground leader. 

Write for descriptive folder No. 5440. Jones 
& Lamson Machine Company, 517 Clinton 


Street, Springfield, Vermont. 
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A jet engine compressor housing with 248 holes is machined automatically in 
about 5% hours. Numerical controls govern the cycle 


Tape Guides Jet Engine Boring 


User expects to cut setup and machining time by nearly 75 


per cent. 


The machine will do the work of three standard 


boring mills and should turn out more consistent work 


WITH TAPES guiding it through 
intricate cycles, a horizontal bor- 
ing machine will process 248 holes 
in jet engine compressor casings 
at General Electric’s Evendale, 
Ohio, plant. 

The cycle time will be about 51% 
hours. Setup and machining time 
are expected to be cut 74 per cent. 

Cycle—Four spindles will bore 
and generate a front face 
and back counterbore at each of 
the hole locations. The same job 
now takes three standard boring 
mills, say GE officials. 

The operator locates the part in 
the fixture with an alignment 
telescope. After the cycle is start- 
ed, a punched paper tape guides 
the tools to complete the part. 
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Since there are four controlled 
spindles, as many as four opera- 
tions can be done on any hole. 

All positioning of the spindles 
and table rotation come from the 
tape. The machine has a heavy 
duty boring head mounted on a 
compound slide. The head holds a 
precision boring spindle and three 
hydraulically actuated, feed-out 
quill and spindle assemblies. They 
are individually controlled for 
three different feed ratios. The 
spindle will locate vertically over 
a maximum range of 40 in. 

The 55-in. rotary table indexes 
through 360 degrees from a ref- 
erence point at a speed of about 
5/6 rpm. (Engineers point out that 
this speed of rotation could be used 


as a feed for milling the periphery 
of the part.) The table has a lift4 
ing mechanism for rotation and ¢ 
clamp for locking the table in posii 
tion. 


Built by Barnes Drill Co., Rocks 
ford, Ill., the machine maintains ar 
accuracy of 0.005 in. true positiom 
and repeatability of --0.001 in. All 
feed screws, including the spindld 
feed-out screws, are precision en 


gineered ball screws. 


Control — A GE-designed elec: 
tronic control actuates the machin: 
ing cycle and performs seven pro: 
grammed functions: It picks the 
motions to be actuated and sets 
spindle advance, spindle speed! 
spindle feed, depth of feed; then ii 
tells whether to position only, o3 
position and drill, and decides or 
dwell, no-dwell, and backfeed com: 
binations. 


The control unit gets its informa- 
tion from standard eight-channel 
Flexowriter tape. 
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the man who needs 


a new machine tool is 


already paying for it 


J&L’s Unique Approach to “Automation’’ 


** Automation” is a tricky word — one that 
has many definitions. However, at Jones & 
Lamson its basic meaning is always the same 
...*'the solution to a cost reduction problem”’. 

In some cases, this could involve automatic 
in-process gaging, size adjustment feed back, 
self-resetting of tools, and automatic handling 
for long runs on single machines. Other prob- 
lems might call for an articulated, sequential 
line of machines, complete with automatic 
handling, inter-machine transfer and auto- 


matic control of speeds, feeds, etc. 

Through numerical control, using punched 
tapes, J&L “automation” also greatly 
increases small-lot flexibility. In this case, 
machine set-up and change-over become 
primarily an office procedure. 

We would be pleased to show you how 
J & L’s approach to *‘ Automation” can be put 
to good use in your operations. Write for 
literature — Jones & Lamson Machine Com- 
pany, 517 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont. 
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How an aircraft part is made... 


ee _f 


Part is masked, 
scribed, peeled 


————— 


Three more tapers 
after remasking, peeling 


Rate of immersion 
controls first taper 


Five steps after final masking 
produce finished piece 


Chem-Milling Handles Tough Job 


It takes place of nine parts which were riveted or bonded. 


Stiffening is built in. Method is gaining wide acceptance in 


production of replacements for complicated subassemblies 


THE PART above is said to be 
one of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of complex chemical mill- 
ing. 

It illustrates the design pos- 
sibilities of the method: Nine 
parts formerly riveted or bonded 
are replaced by a single piece. 
Stiffening is built in. 

Production—The milling is done 
at the U. S. Chemical Milling Corp., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. Each piece 
has three taper angles. The final 
shape takes nine operations. 

After the plate passes through 
staging and cleaning, a masking 
coating is applied to restrict metal 
removal. The area to be cut is 
scribed and the masking removed. 


Immersion—The first cut, a 
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taper, is made by controlling the 
rate of immersion in and with- 
drawal from the chemical solution. 
Afterward, the exposed section is 
again masked and three additional 
areas scribed, stripped, and ta- 
pered. 

As soon as the three tapers are 
finished, the part is completely 
masked, and the deepest cut 
scribed, stripped, and milled. 

The final five steps are compar- 
atively shallow, and the part re- 
quires no further masking. As 
each area is scribed, stripped, and 
milled, the additional metal re- 
moved brings all six cuts to their 
final dimensions. 


Weight Saving—Airplanemakers 
are the biggest boosters of chem- 


ical milling. Here are some cf 
its advantages: 

1. The method gives designers; 
greater latitude in part shapess 
Complex forms, broad or narrow, 
cuts, and sharp corners are pos- 
sible in one operation. Parts can 
be formed before or after chemicai 
milling. 

2. Parts are lighter. 
ess eliminates riveting, 
and brazing. 

3. The designer can count om 
closer tolerances: 0.002 in. plus: 
half the sheet tolerance is usual. 
Machine milling tolerances are 
0.010 in. 

4. Tooling is simpler than that 
for machining. 

5d. No final sanding or polishing 
is needed. 

6. No special equipment is 
needed. The process uses con- 
ventional cleaning tanks and paint 
spray booths. 

7. Labor cost is comparatively 
low. Highly skilled operators are 
not needed. 


The proc- 
welding, 
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At J&L we answer an inspection problem 
by asking, “‘“How was the piece made?”’ 

Take, for instance, this inspection of 
broached slots in turbine discs. Holding fix- 
tures are similar to those used in the actual 
broaching operation. Measurements are taken, 
right and left, as on the broaching machine. 
During inspection, the part moves in the same 
planes as it does while it is being machined. 
And the combination of light, optics and 
chart act as the cutting tool. 


the man who needs 
a new machine tool is 


already paying for it 


Simulated machining operations give production 
control as well as absolute inspection 


Through this visualization of the machining 
operation, it is a simple matter for the opera- 
tor to take measurements on the comparator 
and then go back to the broaching machine 
to make any necessary adjustments. 

Thus, with J&L, you not only inspect end 
products but, more importantly, you find out 
where and when to adjust the manufacturing 
process. Write to Jones & Lamson Machine 
Company, 517 Clinton Street, Springfield, 
Vermont, for literature. 
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Workman is installing forging die on holder. Wire thread inserts greatly re- 
duce stripping, seizing, galling, and corrosion 


Inserts Up Die Holder Life 


They eliminate thread failures. Spring qualities provide up 
to 90 per cent thread engagement, improve load distribu- 
tion. They are said to lengthen holder life seven times 


WIRE thread inserts have cut 
maintenance costs and increased 
the life of holders for hot forging 
dies at the Forging & Screw Ma- 
chine Div., Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

The installation eliminated thread 
failure, one of the most frequent 
sources of failure. Holder life has 
been increased seven times. 


Problem—Steady vibration of 
heavy forging presses loosened 
hold-down bolts. Threads were 
damaged, and dies moved out of 
alignment. Billet scale also fell into 
unused holes and prevented tight- 
ening the bolts on a larger die. 

Sometimes, an operator inad- 
vertently placed a cold billet in the 
die when starting a new run. The 
die halves would stick together and 
hold-down bolts usually pulled out, 
stripping the threads. 


Old Solution — Each time a 
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thread was stripped or became 
worn, the die holder was returned 
to the machine shop. It was weld- 
ed, drilled, and retapped. 

Unless another die holder was 
available, the press was down for 
at least 4 hours. 


New Way—All die holders are 
now fitted with wire thread in- 
serts made by Heli-Coil Corp., a 
division of Topp Industries Inc., 
Danbury, Conn. Here’s how they 
are installed (standard bolts are 
34 in. in diameter): 

Drill 25/32-in. hole; tap threads 
with a 34-10 Heli-Coil tap; install 
34-10 inserts. 

Insert liners are said to increase 
the safe load carrying capacity by 
as much as 30 per cent, compared 
with unprotected tap holes. Load 
distribution is better; threads are 
practically free from wear by vi- 
bration, assembly, and disassembly. 


Saving Drill Time 


You can shorten cycle on larger 
machines by doing one operay 
tion on a small drill press 


COMBINING drilling and chamfer 
ing of flanged hubs cut the cost of 
the operations almost in half att 
the Automotive Div., Clark Equip+ 
ment Co., Jackson, Mich. 

The move also reduced naa 
and machine time on a larger drill! 

Auxiliary — An operator drills! 
flanged hubs for automatic con- 
verter transmissions. He loads ‘ 
part on the drilling machine tabl 
and presses the start button. - 


are drilled, tools retracted, an 
stopped automatically. | 

During the automatic cycle time: 
the operator chamfers the holes of 
a previously drilled flange. He 
uses a Walker-Turner 15 in. dri 
press which is next to the auto 
matic drilling machine. | 

Previously, the operator had idle 
time during the drilling cycle. 


SMALLER PRESS 
. saves time for big one 


Other Examples—Clark uses sev~ 
eral small drill presses. They cari 
be easily moved for short runs. 

In addition to direct labor savy 
ings, the firm feels that cycle time! 
reductions on a larger machine are 
worth its investment in smaller 
drill presses. 

Standby — Engineers point out 
that several drill presses operated 
in tandem can be put into emer- 
gency service when production ma 
chines are down. Such setups cam 
include coolants and cutting fluids: 

With suitable fixturing, drill 
presses can counterbore, spotface; 
undercut, and even mill. On one 
occasion, the machine was used to 
grind a small radius. 
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the man who needs 


a new machine tool is 


already paying for it 


Wholesale Hollow Milling with J&L Die Heads 


This is part of a transfer machine set-up be adapted to hollow milling, by merely using 
that uses 48 J & L Die Heads on hollow milling the required turning chasers. 
operations. Rough and finish turning is per- Chasers for multiple turning and contour 
formed on both ends of automotive suspen- forming, as well as straight or taper turning, 
sion shafts, as 1440 finished parts come off the can be used in J&L Die Heads for hollow 
line every hour. milling on most types of turning equipment. 

Even in single spindle set-ups, hollow mill- Write for booklets —‘‘Hollow Milling with 
ing chasers in J&L Die Heads remove metal Die Heads’, and “‘Let’s Talk about Thread 
four times faster than single point tooling. And Tools”. Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
in many cases, J & L threading Die Heads can 517 Clinton Street, Springfield, Vermont. 
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economy is not measured by price alone! 


When you are concerned with metal 
abrasives there are many yardsticks 
that must be applied to truly meas- 
ure economy. 

How long will an abrasive last? How 
long before it breaks down into fines 
and becomes inefficient? 


How destructive is the abrasive to 
machinery and equipment? 

How efficiently does it perform and 
what is the time cycle for good per- 


9 
HiahoRAS IVE formance’ 


v¥ . To sum it all up —the economy of 
CAL using any abrasive can be meas- 
ured by the cost per ton of metal 
cleaned! 
ge a On every count, Malleabrasive has 
: proved its superiority over the years 
in hundreds of plants. 
If you want to improve the economy 


PROVED OVER THE YEARS of your blast cleaning: operations = 
check Malleabrasive. 


THE GLOBE STEEL ABRASIVE CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO @ 
1907— Fiftieth Annibersaryp—1957 


| 
| 
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Updating a Planer 


Here’s an example of how yow 
can get the most out of you 
old, single purpose machines 


MAINTENANCE engineers at Nai 
tional Supply Co., Torrance, Calif! 
converted an open side planer intd 
a three dimensional, tracer conf 
trolled milling machine. | 

Power — All movements wer¢ 
changed to hydraulic power. A 
25 hp, variable speed spindle re 
placed the planer tool mount) 
Speeds can be varied from 60 tc 
3000 rpm. 

Vertical travel of the milling! 
head is 8 in—two hydraulic cyl 
inders are mounted on opposit¢ 
sides of the housing. The heae) 
can be swiveled. Feed rates are 
0 to 25 ipm. 

Control—A three-direction tracen| 
valve is mounted above a template 
table. The operator stands about 
48 in. from the spindle center lina: 
Controls are on an arm which ex+ 
tends across the table from the! 
spindle housing. 


OLD PLANER 
. now a tracer mill 


The template table (40 by 60 
in.) is an extension of the work 
table. Mounted outboard, it cam 
be moved to any point along the 
work table. 

Supply—Hydraulic power comes 
from a 30-hp combination unit. It 
delivers 20 gallons per minute to 
supply the spindle; a dual pump) 
supplies 11 gpm for rapid table 
traverse and 11 gpm for feed move- 
ment. 

Cross and vertical rapid traverse 
are done by opening the tracer 
valve. The pendant control starts 
and stops the spindle and table. 
For straight cuts, a device auto- 
matically deflects the tracer stylus 
at the end of each stroke. 
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Soldering Aluminum 


fou can join it and galvanized 
metals with a zinc-based alloy. 
No flux is needed 


AMONG the new ways to solder 
Wuminum is one developed by 
3. M. Bouton and P. R. White, 
netallurgists, Bell Telephone Lab- 
yratories, New York. 
| It’s based on an _ inexpensive, 
stable, zinc-base alloy. No flux or 
abrasion is required. Joints are 
said to be stronger than the basis 
zluminum. 

The method also works well on 
zalvanized metals. 


_ Refinement — Stability of the 
joint is insured by careful exclu- 
sion of lead, tin, bismuth, and 
cadmium, and the addition of mag- 
nesium and aluminum. The ex- 
cluded elements are often a source 
of intergranular corrosion which 
destroys the joints. 


_ Technique—It is not necessary 
to remove rolling mill oils or 
oxides. The joint is heated elec- 
trically or by blowtorch. One 
stroke of the solder stick is enough 
to penetrate the oxide and wet the 
aluminum. 

Oxide film is lifted off much like 
paint peeling from wood. When 
wiped off, surfaces can be joined 
by adding more solder. 
- The method, says Bell Tele- 
phone, is equally effective on gal- 
vanized metal. No flux is needed. 


The dark area around solder illus- 
trates how the alloy loosens the oxide 


layer. Solder alloys with metal be- 


neath. Wiping oxide away eliminates 


need for flux 
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|| DUTI-RATED GEAR 
SAE 
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AND YOU GET 


Outi-Raléd 


Gearing in EVERY 
Line-O-Power Drive 


Write for DUTI-RATED Gear and LINE-O-POWER Catalogs. 
See how you can get more for your drive dollar. : 


FOOTESBROS. 


S Seaham Wioagh Baten eat 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
4583 South Western Boulevard Chicago 9, Illinois 


this trademark 
stands for the Pili 
finest industrial Wh 
gearing made 
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An important question for every steel maker: 
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What is Periclase? 


This brief report, which uses no highly technical formulas, answers the question 


“What Is Periclase” ina concise discussion of (a) the mineral make-up of 


Periclase as compared to other magnesia materials, (b) why Periclase 


characteristics make it superior to other magnesias for high performance steel 


industry applications, and (c) how Periclase is produced by Kaiser Chemicals 


as the primary ingredient of basic refractories used by the steel industry. 


The differences between Periclase and other magnesia 
materials used for basic refractories are more important 
to steel makers than to any other group of people. 

Why? —first, because the steel industry is the nation’s 
largest user of basic refractory products. Second and 
even more important, because the quality of refractories 
used has a direct effect on steel-production efficiency. 
Thus, the quality of the materials in the refractory prod- 
ucts he buys is the individual concern of every steel 
producer. 


Magnesia-Bearing Minerals 
Plentiful In Earth 


Magnesia, (magnesium oxide), long known for its excel- 
lent physical and chemical properties in basic refractory 
use, is plentiful in natural forms in the earth. But in its 
natural form, such as found in brucite, dolomite and 
magnesite, it is almost always found combined with 
additional oxygen, lime, water and mineral impurities. 
These additional materials weaken or destroy many of 
the chemical and physical properties that make mag- 
nesia a good refractory. 

On the other hand, natural forms of pure crystalline 
magnesia — known as Periclase—are rarely found in the 
earth. To obtain commercial quantities, it must be pro- 
duced synthetically. 


Periclase vs. Magnesite In Refractories 


A closer comparison between Periclase and one of the 
commonly used natural materials— Magnesite—will 
show the nature of the difference in materials ... and 
how these differences affect refractory performance. 

A single grain of either Periclase or magnesite the size 
of a grain of coarse sand is composed of several thou- 
sand tiny magnesium oxide crystals. In both cases, these 
crystals are held together as a grain by some form of 
bond or bonding ingredient. 

The manner in which the individual MO crystals are 
bonded together into grains determines their ultimate 
performance in refractory service. 


How Magnesite Impurities Form Grain Bond 


To obtain deadburned magnesite grains, natural magne- 
site ore (mostly magnesium carbonate) is processed by 
calcining. Impurities such as lime, silica and iron act as 
fluxes in the sintering kiln. Burned at temperatures of 
about 2750°F., most of the carbon is released in the 
form of carbon dioxide gas, leaving a brownish residue 
of magnesite grains. 

Although calcining raw magnesite crystallizes the 
MgO and releases the carbon, it does not remove the 


random impurities present in the natural ore. During 
the calcining process, these impurities soften or liquefy 
and form a coating around the MgO crystals. When the 
temperature is lowered at the completion of the calcin- 
ing operation, these coatings harden and form a glass- 
like cement which bonds the crystals into grains. 

The resulting magnesite grains are composed of 80- 
90% MgO crystals and 20-10% other minerals which 
have combined to form the glassy bond. 


How “Impurities Bond” Affects Performance 


Although MgO crystals can withstand temperatures of 
over 5000°F. without appreciable change, the glassy 
bond formed by the impurities cannot. Even at rela- 
tively low temperatures, these impurities again soften 
or liquefy and lose their ability to hold the MgO crystals 
together, permitting them to fall apart under stress (with 
the liquids even acting as a lubricant!). 

As with the weakest link of a chain, the degree to 
which deadburned magnesite grains can withstand high 
temperature, physical stress and chemical attack is de- 
termined by the low-melting impurities rather than by 
the highly refractory MgO. 


How Periclase Is Obtained From Sea Water 


Of the several ways to obtain Periclase, one of the most 
efficient is the sea water process developed and used by 
Kaiser Chemicals. Because magnesium is present in sea 
water as magnesium chloride (a salt), magnesium hy- 
droxide is precipitated when sea water is reacted with 
calcined dolomite. 

This hydroxide is then thoroughly washed in fresh 
water to remove the calcium chloride and other soluble 
impurities. Finally, the pure magnesium hydroxide* is 
passed through filters to remove much of the excess 
water, and the resulting paste (known as filter-cake) is 
fed into high-temperature kilns for calcining. 


Two Methods For Producing Periclase Grains 


The fact that Periclase is synthesized allows us to con- 
trol and vary the manufacturing process to produce a 
“custom made” product. 

Standard high purity Kaiser Periclase (92% MgO) 
is produced by adding a small, precisely-controlled 
amount of very fine pure silica (SiOz) to the filter-cake 
just before it is fed into the kiln. During the calcining 
operation the silica reacts with a portion of the MgO to 
form magnesium orthosilicate. This highly refractory 
mineral bonds the individual MgO crystals into grains. 

Magnesium orthosilicate is an excellent bonding ma- 


*At this hydroxide stage it is similar to the milk of magnesia used for 
toothpastes and medicinal purposes. 
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several thickeners. 


2 Next step is the vacuum filter where excess water is removed. The result- 
ing “filter cake” is discharged on a screw conveyor for movement to kiln. 
S At the kiln, patented mineralizers are added to the filter cake. Under 
heat, these additives cause chemical reactions which bond MgO crystals 


into Periclase grains. 


4 For extremely high purity Periclase, a chromium compound is added to 
the filter cake. This additive —under extreme heat— causes MgO crystals 
to lock themselves together in a ‘‘crystal bond’ (no liquid phase) to form 


high density, low porosity Green Grain Periclase. 


terial as it is similar in many respects to MgO itself. In 
contrast to a glassy magnesite bond, subsequent cooling 
or reheating does not shrink or liquefy this crystalline 
bond. 

In addition, unusually high kiln temperatures are used 
in the production of Kaiser Periclase. These high tem- 
peratures cause individual crystals to combine into 
larger, more stable crystals. At the same time, the in- 
tense heat reduces the overall mass by shrinking the 
newly formed grains. In passing through the hottest 
point in the kiln (3300°F.) this mass is shrunk to its 
maximum density and minimum porosity. The result is 
a dense, high purity Periclase grain of very low porosity 
and exceptional volume stability. 


Second Method Produces ‘Crystal Bond”’ 


For very severe applications, Kaiser Chemicals engi- 
neers developed an even higher purity Periclase grain 
—96% MgO. Known as Green Grain Periclase, it is pro- 
duced by adding a minute amount of chromium com- 
pound to the filter cake as it is being fed into the kiln for 
calcining. The effect of this patented mineralizer is to 
induce a phenomenal recrystallization. 

Influenced by extreme heat during the calcining oper- 
ation, this additive sets up stresses within each MgO 


crystal which cause the crystal to send out uneven pro- _ 


jections of itself. These projections interlock with sim- 
ilar projections of adjacent crystals. No melting occurs, 
no liquids are formed. The result is a recrystallized 
homogeneous mass of MgO crystals tightly interlocked 
into a highly refractory Periclase grain of highest den- 


sity and lowest porosity . . . ideal for the most severe 
refractory applications! 
* * * 


The foregoing discussion, although greatly simplified, 
points out the principal differences between magnesite 
and Kaiser Periclase. The magnesite bond, formed from 
impurities carried in natural ore and by added fluxing 
agents, is weak at use temperatures and unable to with- 
stand the effects of high temperatures and chemical 
attack. Kaiser Periclase, being synthesized from high- 
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When granular dolomite is added to treated seawater in this reactor, 
magnesium hydroxide is precipitated, washed and processed through 


FOUR PRIMARY STEPS IN PRODUCTION OF PERICLASE FROM SEAWATER 


ISOLATED 
IMPURITIES 


INDIVIDUAL 
PERICLASE 
CRYSTALS 


PERICLASE GRAIN 


purity MgO, permits the bond to be pre-determined and 
controlled. The resulting highly refractory crystalline 
bond is stable and can resist chemical attack almost to 
the same degree as the MgO crystal itself. 

Kaiser Chemicals refractory specialists, backed by 
more than 15 years of continuous research and develop- 
ment, are producing special refractory compositions 
that assure open hearth and electric furnace operators 
peak performance in specific applications. These prod- 
ucts are available for fast delivery to all parts of the 
United States from plants at Natividad and Moss Land- 
ing, California, and Columbiana, Ohio. 

If you havea problem in your mill that might be solved 
by the prompt delivery of superior quality, dependable 
basic refractories, a Kaiser Chemicals field representa- 
tive will be pleased to give you detailed information 
and immediate engineering assistance. 


Pioneers In Modern Basic Refractories 


REFRACTORY BRICK & RAMMING MATERIALS »* CASTABLES & MORTARS 
MAGNESITE « PERICLASE * DEADBURNED DOLOMITE 


Call or write Kaiser Chemicals Division, Dept. 
S-7261 Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
at any of the Regional Offices listed below: 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 


3 Gateway Center 
518 Calumet Building 
1924 Broadway 


Kaiser Chemicals Basic Refractories 
for the Stee/ Industry 
Kaiser PERICLASE (D-S) Kaiser PERICLASE-CHROME Brick 


Kaiser CHROME-PERICLASE Brick Permanente 165 Ramming Mix 
Permanente 84 Ramming Mix 
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Pontiac's Automated Foundry Line | i 


i 


Casts 150 Engine Blocks an Hour 


Automated line at Pontiac’s foundry is built around two in- 
dexable molding machines. Twenty men are doing the work 
that took 68 on block molding operations 


INDEXABLE machines mold, close 
flasks, and shake out 2400 V-8 en- 
gine block castings a day in the 
foundry at GM’s Pontiac Motor 
Div., Pontiac, Mich. Manual han- 
dling of flasks is passe. 


Observers maintain constant 
control of all phases of the system 
through a master panel. Mainte- 
nance men check and correct rea- 
sons for minor stoppages. Work- 
ers are needed only to set chaplets 
and cores, and to pour, spray the 
drags, and hang blocks on the 
cooling conveyor. 

Operations are interlocked by 
electrical and pneumatic controls 
that may be preset for cycle time 
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and production. Pusher cylinders 
and conveyors move the heavy 
flasks (they weigh about 2100 lb 
each when filled). 


Equipment—The system has two 
four-station molding machines, one 
for making copes and a similar 
one for making drags. Built by 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, they 
operate alike, but require slightly 
different setups and auxiliary 
equipment; the cope is deeper than 
the drag, and the drag has to be 
rolled over to bring it face up. 

Each machine has an indexing 
mechanism that carries the pat- 
terns and molds from station to 
station. 


Sequence of Operation — Wor? 
begins at the drag molding mai 
chine. The metal pattern is blowr 
off by an air jet and sprayed witk 
a parting lubricant at the make 
ready station. It is done whil¢ 
the conveyor moves the drag flash 
into the filling station. 

When indexing is complete, thi 
pattern is elevated. In moving 
upward inside the drag flask, tha 
pattern picks up the flask ana 
makes it ready for filling. A sligh 
upward motion opens the sana 
hopper gates and releases a pre: 
determined amount of sand. Thi 
pattern (with the flask still in 
place) is lowered to the indexin; 
mechanism. 

Stripping Station—Jolting anc 
squeezing take place at the thir 
station, with the mold and float 
ing pattern plates free of the in 
dexing mechanism. The flask i: 
indexed to the draw station, whil 


STEEL 


he No. 4921 Osborn molding machine, a four-station indexing unit, fills the 
nd jolts, squeezes, and draws the mold 


flask 


he pattern is removed at the fourth station 


unother flask is being filled and 
another pattern prepared at sta- 
ions one and two. 

At the stripping station, the 
nold and pattern are raised. The 
nold is drawn on rollers; the draw 
siston descends; and the pattern 
s returned to rest on the indexing 
sradle arms. 

The drag mold is ejected onto a 
sonveyor and moved to a turnover 
station. Rotated through 180 de- 
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Core setting fixture is manually brought into position over 


drag mold. Guide pins insure perfect setting of cores 


grees, bringing it face up, the 
mold is moved off onto a conveyor 
for the next operation, which is 
spraying with a quick drying 
graphite solution. 

Cores Are Added—After spray- 
ing, the drag molds are pushed 
onto the coring conveyor. The 
seven cores which are to be set 
are preassembled and set into a 
fixture on a conveyor which car- 
ries them to the setting station. 


They are removed from the con- 
veyor manually in a core setting 
fixture which lifts the cores as a 
unit and positions them in the 
drag. The entire core assembly is 
set accurately in a few seconds. 

Cope Molds — Meanwhile, the 
cope is being processed on a sim- 
ilar molding machine. Copes are 
made in the same way as the 
drags. At the fourth station, 
withdrawal of the pattern leaves 
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Completed molds (about 2100 Ib each) are poured on a conveyor 


As 


Hot V-8 blocks are carried to cooling tower by overhead conveyor 


ee BD iss 


Flasks move through a jolt-shakeout system and return to molding machine 
after the sand and casting have been removed 
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the cope in a raised position. Th 
cope is moved into the closing ma 
chine and positioned directly abov 
the drag. The closed mold 
moved onto a conveyor which ca 
ries it to the pouring area. 


After pouring, the molds co 
tinue on the conveyor for a ré 
quired cooling time before they ar 
rive at the mold shakeout are 
Castings are removed, flasks em 
tied, and the cope and drag halv 
conveyed back to the two moldin 
machines. 


Automatic Handling—The har 
dling equipment, although not 
part of the molding machines, i 
integrated and synchronized s 
that flasks approach and enter til 
machines at proper intervals, ant 
mold halves are handled out ¢ 
the machines when ready fe 
transfer. i 


| 

Indexing and_ transfers al 
done pneumatically and hydraui. 
cally in response to _ solensii 
valves, most of which are actu 
ated by the master timer. 


The sand supply also is handle 
automatically. -_ Sand from t 
shakeout is checked by probes, 2 
the correct amounts of water a 
bonding material are added auic 
matically in the muller. Afte 
mulling, conveyors deliver the sar 
to the molding machine hopper 


Maintenance—A preventive maiz 
tenance program for the automat: 
foundry unit has been one of tk 
principal reasons for its succes 
A four-man crew is available duz 
ing each of the two shifts the un 
operates. 


During the third shift, when tk 
unit is closed down, a crew clean: 
checks, and repairs all key op 
erations and machinery units. 


Coremaking—Pontiac has rea/ 
ized additional economies in core 
making. Eleven Osborn coremal 
ing machines handle the load. Ori 
can turn out 360 barrel and crank 
shaft cores an hour. 


The five-station machines blo» 
and draw the core boxes on a pre 
set time cycle. Cores are bakee 
assembled, and loaded on cop 
veyors for delivery to the moldi 
line. 


yo a 1 et 
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* An extra copy of this article is avai 
able until supply is exhausted. Wri: 
Editorial Service, Stret, Penton Bldg 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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A gold mine of information on 
the choice of x-ray films for 
today’s radiographic inspection 
procedures. 


This 16-page booklet is far more than an ordinary catalogue. 
It lists and describes the latest Kodak X-ray Films and acces- 
sories. It goes much further. It gives the characteristics of these 
fast films and provides charts that aid you in selecting the 
correct film for various applications and sources of radiation. 


You may have this informative catalogue without charge. 
Just mail a card or the coupon with your request. Or ask your 
Kodak Technical Representative or your Kodak X-ray dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY—X-ray Division—Rochester 4, N.Y. 


y 
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Eastman Kodak Company 

X-ray Division 

Rochester 4, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send your free new catalogue “Kodak 
Materials and Accessories for Industrial Radiography.” 
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Reports 5O«z Paint Saving 
with RANSBURG NO. 2 PROCESS 


Electrostatic Spray Painting 


That's because Ransburg No. 2 Process puts the 
paint on the product instead of up the stack 


Aluminum housings, hung four 

to a fixture, are uniformly painted 
electrostatically as the conveyor 
makes a loop around the Ransburg 
reciprocating disk unit. Eight 
hand sprayers formerly were 
required to handle this work in 
Regina's finishing department. 


The Regina Corporation, Rahway, N. J., replaced hand 
spray with Ransburg No. 2 Process to paint their 
twin-brush Floor Polisher and Scrubber, and their 
Electrikbroom. 

Now, a single reciprocating disk unit automatically 
handles the work which formerly required eight hand 
sprayers. Even with increased production, Regina is 
using 50% less paint. Quality of the work is improved 
with maximum uniformity on all parts. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN'T DO IT, TOO! 
Want to know what Ransburg No. 2 Process will do 
for you in your finishing department? If your present 
production justifies conveyorized painting, let us prove 
the many cost-saving benefits which can be yours. 
Write for our No. 2 Process brochure which pictures 
many on-the-line examples of electro-coating on a 
wide variety of products, and describes our free sur- 
vey service. 


nly 


-HLECTHO-COATING CORP. preppy 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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Foundry Tool Mixes Ore 


Taconite plants use conveyor 
belt mixer to process sticky, 


4 


abrasive concentrates 


A COMPANY doing business with! 
one industry does well to search| 
for markets in entirely different 
fields. A case in point is the 
Pekay Machine & Engineering Co.) 
Inc., Chicago. 


Pekay makes what it calls at 
Mixer-Muller, widely used in the 
foundry industry for conditioning: 
molding sand. The infant taconite, 
industry has opened a new future 


for the machine. 


Concentrate Mixing — Late iz 
1955, the Erie Mining Co., settin 
up its preliminary taconite plant! 
at Aurora, Minn., found itself with 
no successful way of mixing ben- 
tonite and sea coal with the ore 
concentrate. After a year of ex- 
perimentation, the Mixer-Mulle 
has become standard equipment} 
for mixing ore, coal, and bentonite 
for balling drums at Erie Mining: 
Co.’s Hoyt Lake, Minn., plant. 
Taconite processing plants of Beth- 
lehem Cornwall Corp., Hilton Miness 
Co., and Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Ca, 
also are using the machine. 


The taconite concentrate, whici 
weighs 125 lb per cu ft, is tacky 
and abrasive. The mixers handle 
it in a continuous operation, re-| 
ceiving it from and discharging it 
to a conveyor belt. The units 
cost $4000 to $8000. 


Pekay Mixer-Muller installed in con 
veyor line at Erie Mining Co.’s Hoy 
Lake, Minn., taconite beneficiatine! 
plant 
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-ow Voltage Power Equipment Has Quick-Make Manual Closure 


The K line of circuit breakers consists of 600-volt 
anits in 225, 600 and 1600 ampere frame sizes. Life 
f contacts and of the breaker is extended by elimi- 
lating arcing damage resulting from careless closure 
yy hand. 

The K line switchgear uses closed door drawout for 
he circuit breakers. They can be moved from op- 
srating to test and disconnect positions within their 
¢nclosure without opening switchgear cabinet doors. 

" Unitized construction reduces the switchgear to 
three basic components—the breaker, the enclosure, 
and a cradle assembly on which the breaker slides 
‘or drawout. Write: Switchgear Div., I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Phone: Locust 7-1420 


Type HC and CMS batteries provide increased pow- 
er within standard battery dimensions. Battery sedi- 
ment space is reduced to a minimum (allowing the 
use of long plates) by wrapping positive plates for 
maximum insulation and minimum shedding. 

The HC battery has a rated capacity of 72 ampere 
hours per positive plate, yet has the same outside di- 
mensions as the industry’s former standard of 60 
ampere hours per positive plate. Discharge rate is 
6 hours. Positive plates are 0.255 in. thick and 
16 7/16 in. long. 

The CMS battery has a rated capacity of 55 am- 
pere hours per positive plate at the 6-hour rate. It is 
used with low sit-down fork trucks (center control 
types) with collapsed mast heights of about 72 in. 
Write: C & D Batteries Inc., Washington and Cherry 
Streets, Conshohocken, Pa. Phone: Taylor 8-1140 


High-Speed Tube Machine Produces Double Flares 


A motor driven mechanical press and a mechanical 
punch-shifting and tube-clamping mechanism make 
up this machine. It produces a double flare on steel 
xr nonferrous tubing at a single tube position. 
[Tube capacity of the machine is 1% in. OD x 0.035 
n. for steel and up to % in. OD for copper, 
brass, or aluminum tubing. Maximum output: 90 
flares a minute. 

Operation cycle: When the clutch is engaged, the 
ubing is gripped by two steel dies. There are two 
junches. The bulging punch first strikes at the end 
xf the tubing. The punches automatically retract 
und shift position laterally. Next, the flaring punch 
strikes the end of the tubing. The two dies then re- 
ypen, completing the cycle, and the clutch is disen- 
aged by the antirepeat mechanism. Write: Automa- 
ion Associates Inc., 1444 E. 11 Mile Rd., Madison 
Jeights, Mich. Phone: Lincoln 1-8013 
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DENTROL WIRE—submerged in gasoline, oil, water—proves resistant to all 3. 


New Dentrol thermoplastic wire 
RESISTS ALL 3—GASOLINE, OIL, WATER 


Dentrol wire affords new safety wherever wiring is ex- 
posed to gasoline or oil—new economy over the lead- 
covered cable you're now using in these areas. 

Made with a clear nylon jacket over-all, Dentrol not only 
beats gasoline, oil and moisture—but is exceptionally re- 
sistant to abrasion. It is easily installed (hard, smooth 
finish makes pulling through conduit simple), easily 
stripped, lightweight for easy handling. 

Suggested uses: for 600 volt wiring for lighting, power 
and control in and around service stations, refineries, tank 


SEE THE MAN FROM 


FOR 


farms, and industrial plants. 

Dentrol is Underwriters’ Laboratories approved as TV) 
and “gasoline-resistant” wire for use in open raceway) 
where exposed to gasoline or gasoline vapors. Thus 
meets the provisions of section 5023 of the 1956 Nationa 
Electrical Code, concerned with installations in hazardou 
locations. 

Available in colors, and in 500’ cartons. See you 
Anaconda distributor. For information write: Anacond 
Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


ANACONDA’ 


DENTROL WIRE 
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and equipment 


elding Machine 


This twin are welding machine 
erforms controlled welding opera- 
tions on both sides of large pro- 
duction parts. It is a submerged 
arc machine that welds at the rate 
of 80 ipm. 

| The machine illustrated makes 
four reinforcement welds along the 
ledges of both sides of a beam 12 
ft long. Its cross section is 8 x 8 
in. 


The part is squared by a mech- 
anism located in the center of the 


“machine. Fixtures on each end of 
the bed both center and clamp the 
part in position. They also turn 
the part over. Write: Expert 
Welding Machine Co., 17144 Mt. 
Elliott Ave., Detroit 12 Mich. 
Phone: Twinbrook 1-4327 


Granite Riser Blocks 


These riser blocks provide an ac- 
curate surface parallel to the work- 
ing surface plate at an elevation 
that allows the use of standard 
height gages. This eliminates er- 
roneous readings caused by vibra- 
tion or chatter often encountered 
with extralength height gages. 

The touch of a finger will guide 
the block into position. The block 
floats cn a cushion of air. There 
is no wear on the surface plate 
or the block itself while it is being 
moved. 

Air at about 40 psi is piped into 
a hole in the back of the block 
and led to a series of grooves on 
the bottom surface. The grooves 
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Furnace Cars 


FOR MECHANICAL or ELECTRIC OPERATION 


Above: 60-ton furnace car for 
mechanically operated system. 


CUSTOM-BUILT and quality-built for dependable service. 
Easton experience includes all types of furnace and transfer cars 
for modern heat treating systems. Built to any desired capacity. 


Write or telephone for 
technical information. 


EASTON CAR & CONSTRUCTION. COMPANY ° EASTON, PA. | 


A-1082 TRADE MARK 


Keep Plant Air CLEAR of Welding Fumes 


Welding shops equipped with Ruemelin Fume Collectors are assured of a 
clean, healthful atmosphere. Harmful fumes, heat and smoke are eliminated 
at their source, before they have a chance to spread throughout the shop. 
This lessens fatigue . . . improves working conditions... paves the way for 


increased plant production. Ruemelin Fume Collectors are approved by 
Industrial Commissions and insurance companies. _Thousands in service. 
Available with 9 ft., 15 ft., 17 ft. and 20 ft. reach. Write for Bulletin No. 37-E. 


RUEMELIN MFG. CO. 


MERS. & ENGRS. e SAND BLAST & DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 
3882 NORTH PALMER STREET © MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


A 8755-%*P 
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PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


are cut to within two inches of 
the edges, so that if the block is 
moved too close to the side of the 
surface plate the air will escape. 
This safety feature prevents the 
block from ‘floating off’ the sur- 
face plate. 

When the block has been po- 
sitioned, the operator shuts off the 
air supply. 

Blocks are also available in 
square and cylindrical shapes. Top 
and bottom surfaces are flat to a 
maximum reading of 0.000050 in. 
and parallel within 0.000075 in. 
Write: Herman Stone Co., 1860 N. 
Gettysburg Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Switch Plugs In 


The Plug-In Limit is a precision 
limit switch which can be replaced 
almost immediately should the 
need arise. 

The unit consists of two parts— 
a terminal block enclosure contain- 
ing the wiring connections to the 
outside line, and a switch enclo- 
sure that includes all moving me- 
chanica] and electrical parts. 
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The switch enclosure is fitted 
with four current-carrying spring 
plugs integrally molded to the basic 
switching element, and the terminal 
block with four corresponding re- 
ceptacles. When plugged together, 
they form a complete switching 
unit. 

Wiring connections are made to 
the sealed terminal block enclosure 
which is permanently mounted on 
the machine, 

The switch enclosure is plugged 
onto this block, precisely posi- 
tioned by dowel pins, and held by 
two screws. 

Actuating arms may be preset 
to eliminate on-the-job adjustment. 

The switch also offers complete 
adjustability of actuation and ver- 
satility of mounting. Write: Micro 
Switch, division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Freeport, 
Ill. 


Press Automation 


The Press Pacer is a transfer 
unit which can convert standard 
stamping presses into fully auto- 
mated transfer lines up to 60 ft 
long. 


The transfer unit can be used 
with both straight-side and gap- 


frame presses. It is portable, easy 
to install, and can be disassembled 
in minutes. 


The unit is situated between 
presses. Aluminum transfer rails 
with retractable pickup fingers 
move back and forth to carry 
stampings from one press to an- 
other. Transfer distance can be 
adjusted from 8 in. to 3 ft or more. 


Pickup fingers are interchange- 
able to accommodate a wide range 
of stampings in different shapes 
and sizes. Presses are tripped by 
the pickup fingers as they are 
retracted. 


motor in the unit’s base product 
the reciprocating motion of tht 
transfer rails. Write: Contrac 
Mfg. Div., Sheffield Corp., Dayta) 
1, Ohio. Phone: Kenmore 3131 | 


Refractory Cutter 


This portable masonry splitte 
saves time in shaping refractorie} 
to size. It makes a sharp, sawliky 


break. 


inates the hazards of flying dus 
and fragments. 

The splitter has a breaking pres 
sure of over 50,000 lb. Write 
E & R Mfg. Co., Rochester, Ind. 


Index Table 


Model GEM-26 will index party 
weighing up to 2000 lb. The tabid 
has a diameter of 26 in. and maj 
be equipped with as many as 1% 
stations. 

The table will index to + 0.00) 
in. on a 24-in. diameter work cir 
cle, with true Geneva motior 
Workpieces are positioned smoothly 
and quickly, in as little as 2/3 sec: 
ond. 

The table is used to automate 
drilling, tapping, chamfering, anc 
welding machines, gaging devices: 
and other high volume operations: 


Standard equipment: Rotary air 
motor, solenoid valve, limit switch. 
Write: Gray Equipment Co., 13600 
Ford Rd., Dearborn, Mich. Phone: 
Tiffany 6-7573 
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call KE for plant expansion or new facilities 


@@ 
4 
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INGENUITY 


has made KE a major engineer-contractor 
serving the Minerals Industry 


Placing of four fully-lined mills in a few hours 
instead of days—a unique center pier kiln drive 
—a 2,700’ cement transport “airway.” With these 
and many more planned innovations and 
short-cuts, Kaiser Engineers completed 
Marquette Cement’s Cape Girardeau plant expansion 
quickly and economically. Construction cost and 


1,250,000 barrel cement plant addition recently 
time were well below industry average. 


completed by KE for Marquette Cement, one of 
world’s largest cement producers. Mining, transportation, beneficiation, materials 


handling, processing in cement, gypsum, coal, ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals facilities—these are buta 

few of the fields wherein KE serves the Minerals 
Industries—from economic analysis through start-up. 


KE ingenuity—multi-industry experience, keenly 
applied—can benefit your next facility. Let 
us show you how. 


KAISER 4 
ENG/NEERS engineers—contractors’ 


Contracting since 1914 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company « Oakland 12, California * New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, Dies 
Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Dusseldorf, Montreal, Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Tokyo 
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Hiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Clutches 

Bulletin 501, 4 pages, describes 
electromagnetic disc clutches for use 
on ball mills, rod mills, and kilns. 
Stearns Electric Corp., 120 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Aircraft Fasteners 

Bulletin 8-411, 16 pages, describes 
the line of Huckbolt fasteners and 
stumps, their properties, installation, 
and inspection. Huck Mfg. Co., 2480 
Bellevue Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Dust Collectors 

Long cone collectors are dimen- 
sioned and described in Bulletin 
150-A, 4 pages. Sprout, Waldron & 
Co. Inc., Muncy, Pa. 


Fork Truck 

This 4-page bulletin describes an 
electric-powered fork truck with a 
capacity of 2000 lb. Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Taps 

This 20-page booklet tells how spe- 
cific taps for tough steels, cast iron, 
aluminum, zinc, or brass give better 
performance. Detroit Tap & Tool Co., 
8615 E. Eight Mile Rd., Warren, 
Mich. 


Alloy Temperature Chart 

This chart indicates the tempera- 
ture range of alloys and their use- 
fulness in carburizing and nitriding, 
reducing atmospheres, and oxidation. 
Rolled Alloys Inec., 4815 Bellevue 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Refractories 

Bulletin 324, 24 pages, gives de- 
tailed information on castables, ce- 
ments, ramming mixes, and patches. 
Chas. Taylor Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Corrosion Prevention 

This chart presents data on 20 
military-specification corrosion pre- 
ventives, including solvent cutbacks, 
petrolatum barriers, general purpose 
preservatives, and engine preserva- 
tion lubricants. Pennsylvania Refin- 
ing Co., Butler, Pa. 


Nuclear Stainless 

This 4-page bulletin discusses the 
use of stainless steel and special pur- 
pose alloy tubing and pipe in nuclear 
energy applications. Alloy Tube Div., 
Carpenter Steel Co., Union, N. J. 
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Recording Systems 

This 16-page bulletin contains de- 
scriptions and specifications of oscil- 
lographic recording systems and a 
line of accessories and unit instru- 
ments. Industrial Div., Sanborn Co., 
175 Wyman St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Industrial Flooring 

Bulletin 655, 4 pages, tells how to 
use emery aggregate in new floors 
and in resurfacing or patching old 
ones. Walter Maguire Co. Inc., 60 
BE. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Iron and Steel Castings 
Physical properties and chemical 
compositions of iron and steel cast- 
ings are covered in this 16-page bul- 
letin. Howard Foundry Co., 1700 N. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Grinding Spindles 

This 8-page bulletin describes a 
line of spindles for grinders and bor- 
ing machines. Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 
Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


High Strength Steels 
Structural steels with yield 
strengths over 200,000 psi are 
described in this 16-page bul- 
letin. Composition, properties, 
and technical data are _ pre- 
sented for all grades. End uses 
are described. Climax Molybde- 
num Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New 


York 36, N 


Dispersions 

Uses and properties of colloidal 
graphite, molybdenum disulfide, mica, 
glass, copper, and custom dispersions 
are described in a 4-page bulletin. 
Acheson Colloids Co., Port Huron, 
Mich. 


Flexible Couplings 

Shaft couplings used where units 
are spaced far apart and one bear- 
ing is provided for only one of the 
units are covered in Bulletin 99, 4 
pages. Thomas Flexible Coupling 
Co., Warren, Pa. 


Adjustable Ramps 

A line of adjustable ramps (with 
capacities from 10,000 to 20,000 Ib) 
for loading docks is described in this 
8-page bulletin. Rowe Methods Inc., 
2534 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Filter Powder 

Bulletin 28, 3 pages, describes an 
insoluble cellulose fiber that is com- 
patible with brighteners and never 
causes roughness in copper, other 
cyanide-type, or bright nickel solu- 
tions. MacDermid Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Cold Friction Saw | 

This 4-page bulletin describes ¢ 
saw for cutting beams, columns, ané 
angles. Wilmington Plant, Unitee 
Engineering & Foundry Co., wil 
mington 99, Del. 


Seam Welding 

Bulletin SP-7A, 16 pages, detail 
seam welding from material preparay 
tion to weld testing. Taylor-Winfiel! 
Corp., Warren, Ohio. | 


| 
: 
1 
| 
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Curtain Walls 

Porcelain enamel on steel and alu 
minum curtain walls and veneer pant 
els are described in this 8-page bul 
letin. Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co! 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Aluminum Sheet 

Properties and uses of each of thi 
aluminum sheet alloys are discusse?: 
in this 28-page bulletin. Revere Ce 
per & Brass Inc., 230 Park Aves 
New Yorkeliti Nes Ye 


Adjustable Speed Drives 
Bulletin GEA-66438, 16 pages, Geé 
scribes a line of direct current drive 
from 3 to 150 hp. A slide rule is i 
cluded which calculates case dimer 
sions, horsepower, speed range, po 
er unit weight, and motor frame sizé 
eneral Electric Co., Schenectady e 
Nie We 


Stainless Pipe | 

This chart, TDC-188, lists the an 
alysis and comparative price rati« 
of 33 seamless stainless grades. Tul 
bular Products Div., Babcock & Wil 
cox Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


1 


Instrument Switches | 

Advantages and construction of in 
strument and control switches rate? 
for 20-ampere continuous capacitt 
with 600-volt insulation are describe? 
in Bulletin 14B8112A, 8 pages. Al 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1 
Wis. | 


Stainless Steel Fasteners 

This 12-page bulletin covers air 
craft bolts, slotted and Phillips mas 
chine screws, flat and round rivets: 
and washers. Allmetal Screw Prog 
ucts Co. Imne., 821 Stewart Ave 
Garden City, N. Y. 


OB 


SS! 


“Steel Valley” is an 18-minutt 
movie showing how the lighter, tough! 
er superalloy steels and reactive met 
als are made and used. Public Re 
lations Dept., Sharon Steel Corp) 
Sharon, Pa. 


FILMS | 
AVAILABLE 
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RESIGNED to sluggish buying during the re- 
maining weeks of this year, leading steelmakers 


are sizing up market prospects for 1958. What 


\ 


{ 


they see is mildly encouraging, especially in 
light of the slow markets of recent weeks. 

They expect the current economic adjustment 
to continue. But they think finished steel use 
will hold close to 1957 volume, around 85 mil- 
lion tons. They expect ingot output to slip no 
more than 5 per cent below this year’s esti- 
mated 114 million tons. 


| 
H 


SIDEWISE MOVEMENT—Current. steel busi- 
ness continues on a plateau. Buying for Decem- 
ber delivery is hand to mouth, and the pace 
of specifying is likely to slow down as the holi- 
days approach. 

As a result, this month’s volume will likely 
fall appreciably under that of November—and 
business that month certainly wasn’t up to 

- seasonal expectations. 


FORWARD BUYING—Despite current  dull- 
ness, sellers are encouraged by a slight im- 
provement in consumer interest in first quar- 
ter (1958) requirements. It is particularly no- 
ticeable in sheets and strip. 

Many users that have been ordering spar- 
ingly the last several months, now appear to 
be more concerned about their early first quar- 
ter needs. 


RISING ACTIVITY—Growing production of 
automobiles continues to spark hope of an 
early pickup in orders for steel. So far, the 
improvement in autos has not meant much. 

Latest reports show auto output running 
about 30 per cent better than it did a year ago. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Market 


| STEEL | MARKET 
5 
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Outlook 


Figures for the latest week place output above 
154,000 cars for the first time since late in 
December last year. 


INVENTORIES SHRINKING— Consumers’ 
stocks of steel products are being reduced stead- 
ily. But evidence is accumulating to indicate 
some users have reduced inventories about as 
far as they can; they are depending more and 
more on prompt mill shipments. Automotive 
inventories are estimated at around 18 days 
and are believed rising. 

Extension of the short position on stocks 
could catch some consumers off base in some 
products should demand take a sudden spurt— 
a possibility in light of rising agitation for 
stepped up production of missiles and other 
defense items. 


PRODUCTION—Reflecting continued sluggish 
demand, steelmaking operations dropped sharp- 
ly last week, falling 3 percentage points to 73.5 
per cent of ingot capacity. It was the slowest 
production pace, except for strike and holiday 
periods, since 1954. 


Output for the week is estimated at about 
1,880,000 net tons. That compares with the 
all-time high of 2,525,000 tons in the week 
ended Dec. 23 last year. 


PRICES—The decline in scrap prices was re- 
sumed last week, following a week of rela- 
tive stability. STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy 
melting steel slipped another 17. cents, and..at. 
$33 is at a new low since December, 1954. 

Other price indexes are unchanged, with 
STEEL’s arithmetical average on finished steel 
products holding at $146.03. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 
Week Ended 
Dec. 1 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago® v0. .n<.c08 


Mid-Atlantic 
Youngstown 


Wheeling 
Cleveland 


Buffaio 
Birmingham ..... 
New England .... 


Cincinnati 
SU Louise reisicla 


National Rate .. 


INGOT PRODUCTION# 


Week Ended Week 
' Ago 
121.1 


COPYRIGHT 1957 


sTEE 


eS oe oe ele we 
oP oe le we be 
we} ew. 


pos =oeeese= 
ont 


DEX 
(1947-1949—100) 
NET TONS .... 


1,945 


la 
. 


(In thousands) 


Metalworking Outlook—Page 47 


Technical Outlook—Page 93 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 

yEstimated. tAmer. Iron & Steel Institute. 

Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,559,490 in 
1957; 2,461,893 in 1956; 2,413,278 in 1955. 


Complete modern 


Bliss & Laughlin Strain-Tempered* Cold Finished Bar facilities for handl- 

: : - ing Strain Tem- 
Steels provide any or all of these material character Bs) AA a 
istics with suitable modifications to best meet your spe- 


Coil Stock. 


cific requirements. 


Designed to speed up your production, save heat 
treating operations and reduce fabricating difficulties, 
Strain-Tempered Steel also offers you opportunity for 
an improvement in part service quality, and a saving 
in material costs. 


Perhaps you are now paying a price premium for extra 
properties which you may not need or want. When you 
buy B&L Strain-Tempered Steel you get a product 
tailored to your job. By eliminating extra charges for 
unneeded qualities you ensure lowest unit part costs. 


A D D E D E G O N O M l E S Our latest Bulletin gives 
further details on Strain- 

are now available to you in ordering Tempered Bars. Ask for 

Strain-Tempered Bar Steels. Get in touch Bulletin #55. 


with us at once, and let B&L sales engi- 
neers show you these new savings. 


*Trade Mark Registered 


SALES OFFICES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIE; 


HARVEY, ILL. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


STEEL 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
*Estimated by STEEL. 


Foundries Feel the Pinch 


NONFERROUS foundries seem to 
be in the same boat as producers 
of gray iron, malleable, and steel 
castings. They’re shipping smaller 
tonnages than they did last year 
and watching backlogs decline. 

At the end of August, shipments 
of brass and bronze castings were 
13 per cent behind last year’s 
level; backlogs were down 30 per 
cent. Magnesium castings showed 
a 6.5 per cent decline in shipments 
and a 25 per cent drop in unfilled 
orders. For aluminum castings, 
shipments were off 2 per cent, 
backlogs 20 per cent. 

Less Consumption — Reduced 
shipments of brass and bronze 
castings can be attributed to 
smaller consumption by manufac- 
turing and construction industries 
and slow inventory replacement. 
Orders from shipbuilders, indus- 
trial valvemakers, and pump manu- 
facturers have been relatively 
good. Shipbuilders, having one of 
their best peacetime years, are 
ordering more manganese bronze 
propellers than ever before. 

Volume has slipped in bearings, 
bushings, plumbing fixtures, valves, 
and fittings. The drop in ship- 
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ments of magnesium castings is 
due mainly to defense cutbacks. 

Higher Costs—Fluctuating costs 
of raw materials, red brass ingots, 
and scrap confuse the price picture. 
While ingot and scrap prices fall, 
the costs of labor, overhead, and 
freight continue to mount. Re- 
sult: Foundries hold the line, de- 
spite falling metal prices. 


Outlook for 1958—Automakers 
will increase their use of aluminum 
castings by 8 per cent in 1958, 
predicts Kaiser Aluminum Co. 
Greater tonnages will also be used 
in business machines and home 
appliances. Magnesium castings 
seem destined for better sales now 
that the government is pushing 
missile research. 

Next year’s consumption of alu- 
minum diecastings will be about 
205,000 tons, surpassing sand and 
permanent mold castings combined. 
Diecastings offer a wider range 
of applications than other types, 
particularly when large production 
runs are involved. 


In the heavier aluminum alloy 
castings, the trend is toward the 
permanent mold process. Motor 
vehicles provide a market for 60 
per cent of permanent mold cast- 
ings. Home appliances take 10 per 
cent of the output, industrial-com- 
mercial equipment 8 per cent. 


Of 3127 U. S. foundries that 
produce nonferrous castings ex- 
clusively, 2363 cast brass and 
bronze, 3111 cast aluminum, and 
218 magnesium. There were 2895 
exclusive nonferrous foundries in 
1955. 

More Expansion—Although cap- 
ital expenditures for nonferrous 
foundry expansion have slowed, 
large investments are still being 
made. In the brass industry, Wal- 
worth Co. is building a $5-million- 
plus engineering and research cen- 
ter at Braintree, Mass. Ford Mo- 
tor Co.’s Sheffield, Ala., plant is 


They, Too, Produce Stainless... 


Here are two additions to the list of stainless steel pro- 
ducers published on Pages 108 and 109 of the Nov. 4 STEEL. 


Claymont plant, Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. (Wilmington, Del.) is a producer of stain- 


less clad plates. 


Summerill Stainless Tube Div., Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Co. (Pittsburgh) is a producer of seamless pipe and tubing, 
mechanical and pressure pipe and tubing. 


For an extra copy of the 16-page article containing the 
table of stainless steel producers, write Editorial Service, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, Ohio. 


working up to a daily output of 
140 tons of permanent mold and 
diecast aluminum parts for engines 
and automatic transmissions. Chev- 
rolet is building an aluminum 
foundry at Massena, N. Y. 


Blast Furnace Output Up 


Blast furnace production (pig 
iron, ferromanganese, and spiegel- 
eisen) totaled 6,519,478 net tons 
in October, reports the American 
BLAST FURNACE PRODUCTION—October, 1957 


(Net Tons) 
(Pig Iron, Ferromanganese & Spiegeleisen) 
October First Ten Months 

Districts 1957 1956 1957 1956 

Eastern Gememonanarcgrmoe Ln ys tr dey) 1,574,265 14,796,591 12,942,686 

Pittsburgh-Youngstown ....... 2,069,052 2,550,197 22,871,063 21,521,926 

Cleveland-Detroit 831,984 843,679 8,259, 267 7,301,913 

Chicago 1,280,670 1,457,557 13,702,797 12,429,827 

Southern 474,739 521,576 5,294,449 4,176,778 

Western 338,234 368,285 3,355,945 3,208,361 
Totalsyweer rc tacwsheraia ee eee 6,519,478 7,315,559 68,280,112 61,581,491 


This tile is called 
a dog bone! 


It's a husky supporting tile—used instead of 
an expensive alloy casting in a double 
suspended arch designed by B-L for high 
temperature aluminum, steel and glass fur- 
naces. It can stand extremely high tempera- 


tures—can be used with or without insulation. 


The dog bone supports the arch tile. Bottom 
lugs are sloped so that the weight of the arch 
tile will draw the two together. Filler tile 


space out the arch. 


Naturally the completed arch will possess all 
of the inherent characteristics of Bigelow- 
Liptak suspended construction. Burned out or 
damaged tile can be removed without dis- 
turbing large areas. Expansion is confined to 
individual tile—will not accumulate over the 
entire width of the arch, It all adds up to 
more production—less down time through 
keeping heat from raising the roof. 


We'd like to tell vou more about it. Just write. 


BIGELOW-LIPTAR Coporation 


AND BIGELOW-LIPTAK EXPORT CORPORATION 


13300 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN 
UNIT-SUSPENDED WALLS AND ARCHES 


Tu Canada; BIGELOW-LIPTAK OF CANADA, LTD., ‘7oronts, Ontanrte 


ATLANTA @ BOSTON * BUFFALO * CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © DENVER * HOUSTON © KANSAS CITY, MO. * LOS ANGELES © MIAMI 
@ MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © PORTLAND, ORE. ® ST. LOUIS # ST. PAUL SALT LAKE CITY e 
SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE © TULSA ® MONTREAL © SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. * VANCOUVER ¢ WINNIPEG 
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Iron & Steel Institute. This com- 
pares with 6,627,911 tons in Sep- 
tember, and 7,315,559 in October 
last year. 


Of. total output in October, 
6,454,450 tons were pig iron (Sep- 
tember—6,569,074; October, 1956— 
7,245,650) and 65,028 tons ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen (Sep- 
tember—58,837; October, 1956— 
69,909). | 

Output in the first ten months 
this year was 68,280,112 net tons 
(67,632,845 pig iron and 647,267, 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen) . 
In the like period last year, it was: 
61,581,491 tons (61,041,605 pi 
iron and 539,886 ferromanganese ).| 


Tin Plate... | 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 149 


American Can Co. has openedi 
a facility at Milwaukee for proces-, 
sing tin plate for canmaking fromi 
15,000-pound coils. The plant ad- 
dition is the first of its kind in the 
North Central states, and is part off 
Canco’s $27 million program to setf 
up facilities for handling coils iat 
strategic canning areas. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 147 


Plate orders (excepting ship-- 
building requirements) are off an} 
estimated 15 per cent this quarter? 
in the East. Several eastern) 
Pennsylvania producers will be--| 
come current on schedules by year--| 
end, but at least two will have» 
carryovers. 


More fabricating shops are plac- | 
ing orders on 30-day leadtime,, 
compared with 45 recently. 

Tank and weldment volume is} 
lower; consumers’ steel inventories] 
are larger. Electrical equipment:) 
demand is holding up, and substan- | 
tial stainless clad volume is being; 
estimated. 

In general, plate fabricating: 
shops are getting steel tonnage in| 
the volume required, and deliveries; 
are not too far extended. 

The New York Shipbuilding; 
Corp., Camden, N. J., has a con-- 
tract for the first nuclear-powered | 
merchant ship to be built. Its) 
cost: $21 million. The keel will! 
be laid next year. Babcock & Wil-/| 
cox Co. has a contract ($9 mil-/ 
lion) to build the atomic-powered| 
propulsion plant. 


| 
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‘Steel Bars... 
| Bar Prices, Page 147 


Incoming orders for hot-rolled 
bars dipped slightly during Novem- 
1 : 
_ ber, largely due to disappointing 
H automobile requirements. Decem- 
mer order volume is difficult to 
measure because there have been 
‘few advance orders, but expecta- 
‘tions are that the month’s volume 
will fall below that of November, 
/if for no other reason than the 
normal holiday lull at the end of 
‘the month. 
| Shops producing heavier steel 
: forgings in the East are reported 
: to have relatively better backlogs 
‘than those turning out smaller 
items. The strength is accounted 
for by propeller shafts, press cyl- 
inders, and heavy power equip- 
ment. 


if 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 147 


Demand for concrete reinforcing 
bars is slower. Price competition 
among distributor-fabricators is 
increasing. Deliveries are prompt, 
and bar mills’ backlogs are off no- 
ticeably. 

In the Bast, slower demand for 
bridges and foundation work leaves 
less volume to be estimated. 
Schools and educational buildings 
lead current inquiry. The Social 
Security Building in Baltimore will 
take 6000 tons of bars to be fur- 
nished by Sweet’s Steel Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 154 


Ferroalloy production increased 
9.31 per cent last year, reaching a 
new high of 2,639,681 net tons, re- 
ports the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
In the preceding year it was 2,- 
414,789 tons. 

Shipments in 1956 amounted to 
2,859,573 tons, against 2,541,489 in 
1955. Shipments were up 1.89 per 
cent from 1955, but their value in- 
creased 20.8 per cent, due to high- 
er prices. 

Consumption of  ferroalloying 
elements by the steel industry in 
1956, as reported by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute was: Chromi- 
um, 166,118 tons; nickel, 58,929; 
aluminum, 26,958; molybdenum, 
13,764; copper, 4379; titanium, 
2820; tungsten, 1973; vanadium, 
1433; lead, 1419; zirconium, 994; 
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cobalt, 726; columbium-tantalum, amounted to 123,953 net tons 

199; boron, 21. valued at $28,511,690. In the pre- 
Ferromanganese imports (ex- ceding year, the total was 52,236 

cluding silicomanganese) last year tons valued at $11,898,383. 


FERROALLOY PRODUCTION & SHIPMENTS 


(Net Tons) 

1956 1955 
Production Shipments Production Shipments 
Ferromanganese! ............ 1,062,171 1,052,432 974,902 1,013,619 
eer oeliees dri eA tae 460,193 434,213 382,699 424,744 
Bt WORE HRY soocsdecasendanec 438,694 413,953 459,291 488,292 
errochromium? ............. 498,855 480,169 407,703 421,867 
Herrotitanium 4. eenenat 7,762 7,228 6,565 6,881 
Ferrophosphorus ............. 73,175 94,545 77,115 15,862 
Otherdypens.cc cos ae eee 98,831 107,033 106,514 110,224 
WiGLENE WS Aoouao Hone oo OkOOd 2,639,681 2,859,573 2,414,789 2,541,483 


‘Including manganese briquets and silicomanganese. 

“Including ferrochrome silicon, Chrom-X, chrom sil-X, and other chromium alloys. 

8Including alsifer, ferroboron, ferrocolumbium, ferrotantalum-columbium, ferronickel, ferrotungsten, 
ferromolybdenum, simanal, spiegeleisen, zirconium-ferrosilicon, ferrovanadium, and miscellaneous. 


THE ey DAY TEST: 


it's a RECORD! 


We knew they were good .. . the trade knew they were 
good .. . welding engineers knew they were good. But 
nobody was prepared to forecast that the new Miller 
line of GOLD STAR welders would erect a startling 
milestone in welding history ... in welder perform- 


ance! 


In August, 1956, Miller began production on a 
new completely sealed semi-metallic rectifier. The date 
proved to be significant in welding circles. For 479 
days later NOT A SINGLE FAILURE HAD BEEN 
REPORTED FROM THE FIELD! 


A new transformer design teamed with the revolu- 
tionary completely sealed semi-metallic rectifier led 
to the introduction of the Miller GOLD STAR series 
of rectifier type dc and combination ac-de machines. 


Today, weldors everywhere agree that Miller GOLD 
STAR machines give you: 

a. The best welding current ever produced, 

b. Record-making dependability. 
The 479 day test was made on thousands of Miller 


GOLD STAR welders working under every conceiv- 
able condition—indoors—outdoors—in hundreds of 


industries. 


Here indeed is an all-time record for welder and rectifier reliability. 


@® 
miller ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
distributed in Canada by CANADIAN LIQUID AIR CO., LTD. Montreal 
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*We will be glad 
to figure your inquiries 
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Ingot Manipulator built for 
a west coast steel company 


PITTSBURGH 23, PA. 


G RIPHOIST Saves Man-hours for You 
in Plant Installation and Maintenance 


One man using a GRIPHOIST 
places heavy tank in 5 minutes 


One man using 


G RIPHOIST 


often Does the job of 
a crew of 4 to 6 men 


® Factory — one man using GRIPHOIST 
placed 3 sections of 40,000 Ib. machine 
in minutes 


© Maintenance —overhead lift jobs handled 
when power machinery unavailable 


@ Rigger — 2 men moved 40-ton load from 
truck to foundation — in lieu of costly 
set-up 


@ Construction — 6 GRIPHOISTS saved 1000 
man-hours removing false-work on 12- 
span overpass 


@ Vans — Trucks — GRIPHOIST loads and 
unloads girders, angles and plates 


Manually operated, GRIPHOIST 
weighs 42 lbs; rated for 3300 Ibs. 
single line to 6 tons 4-part line; un- 
limited travel 1/.” cable. 


Ask your dealer or write 


Princeton Griphoist, Inc. 32 ceorce street » BOSTON 19, MASS. 


e » 
Griphoist, Inc. 424 BRYANT STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 148 & 149 


Sheet sellers are out beating 
the bushes for orders. Failure ob 
automotive buying to develop in 
expected volume has put the mills 
in an uncomfortable backlog posii 
tion, since buyers generally, fol, 
lowing the automotive pattern) 
have been trimming inventories; 
and ordering only requirements in 
sight. 

This absence of heavy forwalt 
buying is resulting in stepped uy) 
competition among the mills for. 
orders. Reports are more fre? 
quently heard of freight absorp, 
tion as sellers seek business im 
areas distant from their producing: 
mills. | 

There is a little more optimism 
for first quarter. Meanhile, De-! 
cember volume is expected to fail 
under that of November, largely 
because of the holidays at year) 
end. 

Auto inventories are still esti- 
mated around 18 days, but they 
are reporting starting to edge u 
slightly as makers aim for higihy 
December car output. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 151 


Specialty tubing sales are slow-! 
ing down, chiefly because of slug-! 
gish automotive demand and gen-! 
erally slow warehouse ordering. 

Oil country tubular goods sales: 
are falling as inventory reductiom 
gains momentum among well drili-- 
ers. Unfilled order backlogs att 
tube mills are off substantially.’ 
Rapid deliveries will be required im 
first quarter next year. 

Foreign sales of pipe and tubing? 
are down. A moderate inventoryy 
reduction program among foreigni 
users is beginning. A Pittsburgh 
tubular goods producer thinks: 
sales will be up sharply in secondi 
quarter next year, both on foreign? 
and domestic account. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 149 & 150 


Pressure for prompt shipments# 
is accompanying wire orders fors 
December. Volume is light. Fourth! 
quarter bookings for all grades off 
carbon wire (manufacturers, head-- 
ing, and spring) will fall below), 
earlier estimates, running not over: 


STEEL. 


{0 to 12 per cent, compared with 
third quarter. 

Consumers are reducing inven- 
tories for yearend, but some are 
placing orders for January in 
slightly better volume. The wire 
mills are able to meet most deliv- 
‘ery demands with skeleton crews, 
but any material increase in de- 
Imands would soon be reflected in 
more extended shipments. Rod 
buying is slow. 


‘Warehouse .. . 


Warehouse Prices, Page 152 


» Demand for steel products from 


— 


‘warehouses in the Hast is slow. 
In most instances, November vol- 
ume was off slightly from Octo- 
ber’s and a further decline is ex- 
pected this month. However, one 
important distributor of sheets and 
strip in the Pittsburgh area re- 


‘ports a 10 per cent increase in 


sales during November, compared 
with the previous month. The 
sales gain there was due to slightly 
improved automotive business and 
general completion of inventory 
reductions among customers. 

Price weakness has developed in 
flat-rolled products and buttweld 
pipe in several districts. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 152 


Prospects for an immediate im- 
provement in demand for mer- 
chant iron are not bright. Found- 
ries are receiving a relatively light 
flow of orders and are buying iron 
hand to mouth to cover needs. 
Automotive foundries are a little 
more active, and farm implement 
shops in the Chicago area are do- 
ing fairly well. 

A big distributor of pig iron in 
the Cleveland district estimates 
that business for 1957 will be 8 
to 10 per cent below that booked 
in 1956. ‘However,’ says a sales 
manager, “the business we are do- 
ing this year was considered 
mighty good five years ago, both 
in dollars and in tonnage.” 


Structural Shapes ..- - 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 147 


Except for schools, less struc- 
tural steel tonnage is being esti- 
mated in the East. (And many 
schools are designed to use more 
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Responsible new positions in engineering, 


Inspects Tin Plate 


Continuously, Automatically 


Beckman coil classifiers are measuring and recording 
characteristics and defects of tin plate around-the- 
clock, in continuous on-line operation. Linear travel, 
pinhole footage, over- and under-gage tolerances, coat- 
ings, quenching strain, slivers, abrasions, damaged 
edges are all detected and recorded while coils are roll- 
ing and shears flying. 


Data from detectors is supplemented by manual entries 
showing date, purchase order, coil, lme, and turn num- 
bers. All information is then delayed for correct relation- 
ship to shear position. Upon shear activation, the ap- 
propriate totalized data is recorded on preprinted for- 
mats, with separate records for quality control and 
customer information. This in-process correlation of up- 
stream detection with shear control and data printout 
permits accurate profiling of product with no lag in 
production — increases profit margins. 


No vacuum tubes are used — all electronic circuitry con- 
sists of extremely reliable, toroidal magnetic cores and 
other passive elements. Without modification, Beckman 
coil classifiers are compatible with data reduction sys- 
tems and in-process control. 


Coil classifiers are typical of the many reliable system 
applications of Beckman counters and timers, proved 
in thousands of field installations. For more informa- 
tion on counting and timing system applications, write 
for Data File 2D-18-67. 


Beckman® 


Systems Division 
325 N. Muller Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 
a division of Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


Magnetic-Core Coil Classifier 


manufacturing, technical marketing. Write for Career File 10. 
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New furnaces for ALco open-die and circular forgings use automatic heat- 


zone control for better quality of end product 


New furnaces are part of ALCO’s drive for 
top quality in open-die and circular forg- 
ings. The furnaces, like the car-bottom 
furnace above, are zoned, and each zone is 
automatically controlled to the proper heat 
level. This means that each ingot or billet 
reaches the forging press at the right 
temperature for planned reduction, and 
it also means that ALCO heat treatment is 
exact and thorough, assuring the best 
physical properties for the intended 
application. 


Quality and leadership like this are in 
every step of production of an ALco forg- 


Locomotives ¢* Diesel Engines + 


Nuclear Reactors + 


ing. They save you money. If you do ex- 
tensive machining on open-die or circular 
forgings, Hi-Qua-Led Steel®, which only 
ALCO offers, can cut your costs up to 50 
per cent. 


Aico forgings are available to 40 ft and 
30,000 lb in the open-die type, and from 
15 to 145 in. OD for circular forgings. For 
specific information contact the nearest 
ALCO sales office, or for new full-color bro- 
chure write Spring & Forge Division, 
Dept. OCF-6, P. O. Box 1065, Schenectady 
1, New York. 


Springs ° Steel Pipe « 


CT TEMPERATURE FOR ALCO FORGINGS 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Forgings + 


Oil-Field Equipment 


ars and bar shapes than struc- 
urals.) 

Most fabricating shops are ship- 
ing tonnage in excess of book- 
ngs. In trying to maintain back- 
ogs, they are estimating the bulk 
f the volume brought out that 
ill fit into shop facilities. 

The price for steel in place and 
eliveries are dominant factors in 
he placement of contracts. 
Pittsburgh area fabricators re- 
rt demand from the construction 
ndustry continues to decline, and 
only spotty demand is seen over 
the winter months. 


Structural Shortage Over 


Structural steel is now readily 
available for the entire construc- 
tion industry, John G. Hotchkiss, 
district engineer, American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, told a 
meeting of the Structural Steel & 
Ornamental Association of New 
Jersey. 

Output of heavy structurals this 
year will be 25 per cent above 1956 
levels to a record 6,700,000 tons, 
he said. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


800 tons, high school, Butler, Pa., to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
William F. Sutter, Nescopeck, Pa., general 
contractor. 


455 tons, girder bridge, near Aldridge, Iil., 
to Vincennes Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 


380 tons, WF beam bridges, Effingham County, 
Ill., to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 


850 tons, four-span deck bridge on U. S&S. 
Route 24, Ripley, Ill., to Illinois Steel 
Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill. 


300 tons, dormitory and dining hall, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, 
Pa.; to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; John McShain Inc., Philadelphia, gen- 
eral contractor. 


270 tons, high school, Portage, Pa., to Grif- 
fith-Custer Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa.; Gam- 


ble & Gamble Construction Co., Bolivar, 
Pa., general contractor. 
100 tons, high school, Fairfax, Va., to the 


Southern Iron Works, Norfolk, Va.; Banks & 
Lee Inc., Washington, general contractor; 
reinforcing bars to Ceco Steel Products Ine. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


5000 tons, superstructure, contract No. 3, 
suspension bridge, Ogdensburg project, St. 
Lawrence County, New York-Granville, Can- 
ada; American Bridge Div., U; §S. Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, is low bidder at $5,742,- 
755. Bethlehem Steel Co. bid $5,960,830. 
Bids were taken Nov. 21 at Albany. 

5000 tons, 2150-ft suspension bridge, Ogdens- 
burg preject, St. Lawrence River, N. Y.; 
postponed for second time; Albany, N. Y. 

4760 tons, reservoir project, intake substruc- 
tures and tunnels, power project, near 
Pierre, S. Dak.; bids Dec. 18, tentative, 
to Corps of Engineers, Omaha, Nebr. 

3500 tons, addition to Exchange Bldg., Seattle; 
plans completed; bids soon. 

1200 tons, New York state educational build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; bids Novy. 26. 
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MEET “LITTLE STEVE” 


NEW SPACE SAVING, LOW COST 
UNIT WITH AUTOMATIC 
LOAD AND UNLOAD 


Here’s 
What 


“LITTLE 
STEVE’’ 


can do 
Automatically 


Ss 
ELECTROPLATING 


BLACK JAPANNING 


ELECTROTYPE PLATING 
PLASTIC COATINGS 


BRIGHT DIPPING 


| PHOSPHATE COATINGS 


UP TO 40,000 PIECES PER DAY 
540 RACKS OR ARMS PER HOUR 


Yes, this new immersion processing machine by Stevens can process up to 
40,000 pieces per day — and it has a variety of other uses too. 


Ruggedly built, “Little Steve” can be obtained at a surprisingly low initial 
cost. It is ideal for large or small companies for it will fit many production 
cycles. It uses an arm as a rack or will take racks for small parts. 


Being of small size it offers no floor space or load problems; involves low 
solution expense and means a small capital investment. It can be used 
easily as a laboratory testing machine. 


For further information about “Little Steve” write for illustrated folder 
or call your local Stevens sales engineer. 


| YOUR METAL FINISHING SUPERMARKET 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES 
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960 tons, I-beam bridge, Jenkintown, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa.; bids Dec. 13, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

570 tons, I-beam bridge, Connellsville, Pa.; 
bids Dec. 13, Harrisburg, Pa., also 45 
tons of reinforcing bars. 

430 tons, five-span composite girder bridge, 


Farmington River, Farmington, Conn.; Oneg- 


lia & Gervasini, Torrington, Conn., low on 
general contract; also 165 tons of deformed 
steel bars, and 85 tons of steel piles. 

275 tons, Public School No. 279, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; pending. 

270 tons, Public School No. 284, Brooklyn, 
N: ¥Y.; bids closed. 

230 tons, Mercer Island High School, Seattle; 
Dahlgren Construction Co., Seattle, general 


contractor. 


Unstated, Geiger Air Field, aircraft shelter, 
Spokane; general contract to H. Halvorson 
Inc., Spokane, low at $219,319; steel to be 


furnished by government. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


6000 tons, Social Security Building, Baltimore, 
to Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa.; 
McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, general con- 
tractor. 


1000 tons, dormitory and 
sylvania State University, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Pa.; John McShain Inc., 
eral contractor. 


dining hall, Penn- 
University Park, 
Co., Bethlehem, 
Philadelphia, gen- 


960 tons, state highway structures, Onondaga- 
Wayne counties, New York, to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Bero Con- 
struction Corp., Waterloo, N. Y., general 
contractor; 1900 tons, structurals, to the 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

895 tons, office building, State Department 
of Health, Atlanta, to Atlantic Steel Co., 


George A. Fuller Co., Atlanta, 


contractor. 


Atlanta; 
general 
560 tons, dormitories, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla., to Joseph H, Fox Co., 


Birmingham; M. R. Harrison Construc- 
tion Corp., Miami, Fla., general contrac- 
tor. 

255 tons, school, Philadelphia, to the Con- 
crete Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

250 tons, high school, Butler, Pa, to) (Cop= 


perweld Steel Co., Warren, Ohio; William F. 
Sutter, Nescopeck, Pa., general contractor. 


140 tons, dormitory, Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y. (70 tons of bars) to the Buf- 
falo Steel Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
(70 tons, structurals) to the Utica Steam 
Engine & Boiler Works, Utica, Ne Yiervas. 
Noonan Inc., York, Pa., general contractor. 


190 tons, five state highway structures, 
Bow-Concord, N. H., to Scherer Steel Co., 
East Hartford, Conn.; Lane Construction 
Corp., Meriden, Conn., general contractor. 


170 tons, addition, Roger Williams Hospital, 
Providence, R. I., Plantations Steel Co., 
Providence; Dimeo Construction Co., Provi- 
dence, general contractor; 50 tons of struc- 
tural steel to Tower Iron Works, Provi- 
dence. 

100 tons, high school, Somerville, N. J., to 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 
New York; Dean Construction Co., New 
York, general contractor. 

67 tons, Washington state highway bridges, 
Yakima County, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Lockyear & White, 
Longview, Wash., general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


8965 tons, tunnels and intake substructures, 
power project, near Pierre, S. Dak.; bids 
Dec. 18, Corps of Engineers, Omaha, Nebr.; 
also 100 tons of wire mesh. 


3000 tons, steel sheet piling; bids Nov. 26, 
U. S. Engineer, Louisville. 


Handling Coil Stock? 


e C-F Coil Lifters are saving time and 
labor in many plants and warehouses 
because they can pick up, carry and 
set down a coil of steel faster and safer 
than any other method. Infinite jaw 


Requires minimum space in handling wide 
Of narrow coils 


Same distance 

~etween 
narrow coils 

ae 


CHECK THESE 


ADVANTAGES 


@ 1 Lifter handles wide range of coil sizes 

e Requires minimum of only 10” to 12” between piles 
—saves storage room 

e 1 man operation — eliminates hookers 

© Positive grip on coil — no damage to material 


openings permit handling a very wide 
range of coil widths... carrying legs 
open fast, stay open until operator 
closes them on coil. Narrow legs re- 
quire minimum space between piles 
—a space saving advantage. Made in 
motorized models for crane cab or 
pendant operation as well as manual 
types with chain wheel, in capacities 
from 3 tons up. Powered Rotating 
Heads available. Opening ranges to 
suit your requirements. 
Write for illustrated 
Bulletin. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 


1308 South Kilbourn Avenue e 
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Chicago 23, Illinois 


1025 tons, steel sheet piling; bids in to U. S- } 


Engineer, Detroit. 

1000 tons, retaining walls and underpass; || 
Southwest Freeway, Second to Fourth 
Streets, Washington; bids Dec. 2, District 
of Columbia Highway Department. 

455 tons overpass and grade_ separation, 
Seattle; S. S. Mullen Inc., Seattle, low 


at $755,636. 


305 tons, state highway structures, includ- 


ing I-beam bridge, Jenkintown, Montgomery || 


County, Pa.; bids Dec. 13, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
also 5118 linear feet of steel beam piles. 


235 tons, deformed bars, two contracts; bids } 


Nov. 27, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia. 


180 tons, three flat slab bridges, 
County, Wash.; bids to Olympia, 
Nov. 19. 


157 tons, Washington state highway bridges, 
Kittitas and Spokane counties; 
Olympia, Wash., Nov. 19. 


156 tons, three Washington state spans, Grant 
County; bids to Olympia, Wash., Nov. 19. 


114 tons, Washington state underpass, Pierce 
County; bids to Olympia, Wash., Dec. 3. 

100 tons plus, three-level parking garage, for 
State of Washington, Olympia; bids to gen- 
eral administration director, Olympia, Wash., 
Dec. 17. 

100 tons, 
four slab bridges; 
Dee. 3. 

100 tons, two Washington state highway 
bridges, Yakima County; general contract 
to Lockyear & White, Longview, Wash., low 
at $86,990. 

100 tons, Oregon highway overpass, Marion 
County; Tom Lillebo, Reedsport, Oreg., low 
at $93,442. 

90 tons, Washington state underpass, King 


Whatcom 
Wash., 


Washington state, Yakima County 


County; bids to Olympia, Wash., Dee. 3. 
STEEL PIPE PLACED 
Unstated, system improvement, Ketchikan. 


Alaska; general contract to Macri Construc- 
tion Co., Anchorage, Alaska, low at $216,034 
to the Alaska Public Works. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PENDING 


500 tons or more, penstocks, tunnel lines, and 
surge tanks, expansion of Ft. Peck, Mont., 


powerhouse and facilities; bids to U. S. 
Engineer, Garrison District, Riverdale, N- 
Dak. can de 
500 tons, water storage tank, West Linn- 


Oreg.; tank project postponed; new bids may 
be called. 
150 tons, three tanks, storage capacity 280,000 


gal.; Atomic Energy Commission, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


100 tons plus. storage tank, King County Dis- 
trict No. 75, Seattle; Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Seattle, low at $56,606. 

Unstated, reactor building shell, 80 ft in 
diameter by 139 ft high, carbon steel plate, 
1 in. thick; also water tank, 200,000-gal.. 
capacity; bids to Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Idaho Falls, Idaho, soon; project AT 
(10-1) 927. 

Unstated tonnage, 100,000-gal water storage 
tank, naval auxiliary air station, Mayport, 
Fla.; bids Dec. 19, district public works: 
office, Navy, Charleston, S. C. 


RAILS, CARS ... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Nickel Plate, 40 diesel units, including twenty 


bids ta? 


bids to Olympia, Wash.. 


| 


I 
Li 
A 


| 


\] 


1750-hp road switchers to the Electro- 
Motive Div., General Motors Corps aa 
Grange, Ill.; ten 1800-hp road switchers 
to Alco Products Inc., New York; ten 1200- 
hp yard switchers to Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Canadian Pacific, 300 gondolas and 200 stock 
cars, to Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal, Que. 


STEEL 


Price Indexes and Composites 


i 
‘180 FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) | 180 
/ (1947-1949 =100) 
170 | 
+ 170 
{160 
L | T T 160 
150 1957 — By Weeks 
, 2 + 150 
“140 
\ ip fF + = 140 
| 130 
j + 130 
120 
Ses] se [953 | 
S2 1953 1954 JAN. | FEB] MAR.| APR.| MAY | JUNE] JULY | AUG.|SEPT.| OCT | NOV. | DEC. ee 
Nov. 26, 1957 Week Ago Month Ago Nov. Avg. Year Ago 
181.7 181.7 181.7 181.7 168.8 
i 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) .. 49.130 Black Plate, Canmaking 
: Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 lb base box) 7.583 
Week Ended Nov. 26 ieee COMI) SiN) Foo Sooreo 24.953 we Drawy, uipen «s- 10.225 
j j sae Ire; rawn, ainless, 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units ee oiye Pay ae 205.608 JEN (0ID)) Lon cgacdecéacco 0.653 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, H : nee ; Bale Ties (bundles) ..... 7.967 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- ine ete; ek cipped sl .25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
: P Ib (95 Ib b b 
plicable to them, write to STEEL. ; ase box).... 9.783 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.719 
i Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
Ralls, Grea AM 1... $5.600 Bale Reinforcing ....... 6.210 0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.483 LOM) hick, hdeten sneer scans 21.737 
ails apts 40) bw. ness 7.067 ars; (C.n.,) Carbon) s..... 10.360 
BPE LATCS,  ois..3 cles oc sie as 6.600 Sars, C.F., Alloy ....... 13.875 
Axles, Railway ......... 9.825 Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
"Wheels, Freight Car, 33 (G1) Ec tinnomoonboguansio 0.553 
fein. (per wheel) ....... 60.000 Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 6.192 Nov. 27 Week Month Year 5Yr 
ae ae uate ter erane (oxews 6.150 Sheets, C.R., Carbon.... 7.089 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Structura HN) Sigh nooe 5.942 Sheets, Galvanized etek 8.220 95- et 5 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 Index ORs 39 avg=100) .. 239.15 239.15 239.15 225.92 181.31 
CID) DRS Seaneee 0.535 Qb) . nee 0.688 Index in cents per lb ...... 6.479 6.479 6.479 6.111 4.912 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Sheets, Electrical. Sides 12.025 
Hardening Die (lb) ... 0.650 Strip, (Cok, .Carpon® oc. -: 9.243 y * 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., Strip, iis, Stainless, 430 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES 
Bee on ee speed: al ee ase ee pee Finished Steel, NT........ $146.03 $146.03 $146.03 $137.66 $110.98 
| 5.5, C 0.60 (Ib) . eee 1.355 Pipe, Black, Buttweld “(100 F No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 62.63 55.04 
. Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., TREY acy Osb Ene ORACICO, OO HDIEAC 19.814 Basics igs lrony Gils sre tere 65.99 65.99 65.99 62.18 54.66 
ae ce Ae Wwi18, er we Galv., Buttweld ou 35 ak Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 63.41 55.77 
eae loses Pive, Line (100 tt) ..... 199.023 Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 33.00 33.17 35.33 64.67 43.00 
: H ‘ Casing, Oil Well, Carbon = an ee 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (LOOMIS ee 194.499 
(lb) ...-- eee ee eee eee 0.525  Gasing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Reeser kt... Carbon) ...1 6.425 (GKIN S22)" Son booomouras 304.610 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 
| 
Comparison of Prices 
Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 
Nov. 27 Week Month Year 5 Yr PIG IRON, Gross Ton Nov. 27 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
INISHED STEEL 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 BASOMASE, 1ethyie SentanD O85 D $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $63.50 $55.50 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 Basic) Valleys ese cit. +05) 66200 66.00 66.00 62.50 54.50 
Bars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 5.725 5.725 5-125 D.35F oO0e Basic, deld., Phila. .....-. 70.01 70.01 70.01 66.26 59.25 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh sete 7.30* 7.30 7.30 6.85 esas No. 2 Fary,NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
meee Bit ania ves aril ee rae ae ae No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia.. 5.545 5.545 5.545 = 5.40 4.13 No. 2 Fadry, deld., Phila. . 70.51 70.51 70.51 66.76 59.75 
Plates, Pittsburgh ......... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 No. 2 Fdry, Birm.. . 62.50 62.50 62.50 59.00 51.38 
| Plates, Chicago ...........- 5.10 5.10 5.10 poe ne No. 2 Fdry(Birm. )deld. Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 66.70 58.93 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.25 : A 66. 2 
Bes acarrows Point, Ma. B10 5.10 5 10 4.85 3.90 Malleable, Valley .......-- 66.50 6.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.35 4.35 Malleable, Chicago ......-. 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 Ferromanganese, Guqueane: 245.007 245.00} 245.00; 235.007 228.00* 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 Sed eS, 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 +74-76% Mn, net ton. *75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa. 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit .....-. 6.05-6.15 6. ee 6.15 6.05-6.15 5.75-5.85 ie 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.60 ee 6.60 Be : SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 4.925 oon 4.925 a es aieee 
Strip, H.R., Cane ape ae eee aaa ma 5.10-5.80 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $33.50 $33.50 $35.50 $66.50 $44.00 
ae GR. Cee ie eta 7-15. 16.80" | 5.38 No. i. Heavy Melt, 1) Pa... 33501. 93350) 36-50 162.50, ai4l-b0 
Strip, Cine WMCtLOlts ere erserece 7.25 7.25 7.25 6.95 5.30-6.05 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 32.00 32.50 34.00 65.00 42.50 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 7.65 7.65 7.65 nee Pe No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 31.50 31.50 33.50 66.50 44.00 
| Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 tao Pond Sie “$8.95 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. .. 28.50 28.50 30.50 65.00 43.00 
Tin plate (1.50 Ib) box, Pitts. $10.30 § : : No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 32.50 32.50 36.50 59.50 43.00 


*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. Rails, Rerolling, Chicago .. 48.00 48.50 49.50 89.00 52.50 
Nos te Caste Chicago: -msnais 35.50 35.50 35.50 50.50 50.00 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL COKE, Net Ton ad mest 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 14.6 $14.7 
0 91.50 $70.50 , , 5 : 
Wee teas, peetipsiaens ae iC en ib sari: : 5.80 4.425 Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. .. 18.25 18.25 18.25 17.50 17.00 
lg - 78 eke “ 
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@ oF THESE ECONOMICAL ~ 


CLEVELAND PRESSES 


newly installed— 
now on FULL TIME 
production of 1958 
automobile parts! 


One of the leading 
automobile manufacturers 
recently added four of these 
Cleveland Single Crank 
Presses to boost production 
of parts for their 1958 

line of cars. 


Designed for uninterrupted 
production with every 
important cost-reducing 
and safety feature, these 
new 350-ton-capacity 
presses have a stroke of 3”’, 
a shut height of 22’’, a bed 
area of 42 x 42”, and 
operate at 60 rpm. 


If production and economy 
are your problem, let us 
send you complete details 
on the improved 
performance of Cleveland 
Presses. You have eleven 
different types of presses 
to choose from, each of 
which can be furnished in a 
wide range of sizes and 
capacities to suit your 
particular requirements. 


THE 


CLEVELAND 


PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO. Fabricating Tools 


USA 


Power Presses 


Punching Tools & Dies 
Established 1880 


E. 40th and St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

Offices PHILADELPHIA 

EAST LANSING 

CINCINNATI 


AA-6535 
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STEE? 


Steel Prices 
 SEMIFINISHED 


prc Carbon, 


Lik in alle 
unhall,Pa. U5 . : "873.5 


INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 


ero BED ec vice st 100 
farrell, Pa. S3 ........77.00 
‘Lowellville,O. S3 ......77.00 
‘Midland,Pa. C18 ......77.00 
‘Munhall,Pa. US ......77.00 
‘Sharon,Pa. S3 .......77.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 

‘Bessemer, PaUS cine. eS titc00 

Bridgeport,Conn. C32. . 80.50 


Baitalo R2 ......06 «77.50 
‘Clairton,Pa. U5 .......77.50 
Hnsley,Ala. T2 .......77.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....77.50 


'Fontana,Calif. K1 .....88.00 

Gary,Ind. U5 . 77.50 
-Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....77.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2...77.50 


Munhall,Pa. US ...... 77.50 
-Chicago,Ill. R2, U5. .77.50 
'S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....77.50 
Sterling,Il. N15 ......77.50 
Youngstown R2 .......77.50 
Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ....$96.00 


Bridgeport,Conn. C32. .101.00 


BeMteAlO! RZ oss cee es 96.00 
Beamton,O. R2 ws... 6. ese 98.50 
lairton,Pa. U5 ....... 96.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3.101.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 .......96.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....96.00 
Fontana,Calif. Ki - 105.50 
eearysind. U5 ....ee.. 96.00 
Geneva,Utah C11 .....96.00 
iefouston S5 ......... -101.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 - 96.00 
_Lackawanna,N.Y. B2...96.00 
_LosAngeles B3 ...... 1105.50 
| Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 96.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......96.00 
mpeattlic BS ......... . 109.50 
menaron,Pa. S3 ....... 96.00 
Ss. Chicago R2, U5, W14. .96.00 
_$.Duquesne,Pa. U5 96.00 
_§.SanFrancisco B3 .. 1105.50 
Warren,O. C17 ........96.00 


| Houston S5 


| Canton,O. R2 
| Cleveland R2 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 


Rethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$114.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32..114.00 
Buffalo R2 ......0-. 114.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....114.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .121.00 
Detroit S41 ..........114.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....114.00 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .......114.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....135.00 


-114.00 
. 119.00 
-114.00 


Gary,Ind. US ....... 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ‘Yi é 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...114.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2.114.00 
Los Angeles B3 
Lowellville,O. S3 .... 
Massillon,O. R2 

Midland,Pa. C18 ....- 
Munhall,Pa. US ..... 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago R2, U5, W14.114.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...114.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..... | ee 00 
Warren,O. C17 ......- 1114.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32.$122. 50 
Buffalo R2 ....... seek Ga00) 
-120.00 


Gary,Ind. U5 
8.Chicago, 111. R2, W114 117.50 


$.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...117.50 
Warren,O. C17 .......117.50 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 5.075 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......4.875 
Warren,O. R2 ........4.875 
Youngstown R2, U5 ..4.875 


WIRE RODS 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.15 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....-. 6.15 
Alton, Hl. Li ...... pee 0200: 
Buffalo W12 ...... nek 3 OO. 
Cleveland AZ ..... aieeieOe Lo. 
Donora,Pa. AZ .....---6.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......6.15 
Houston 85 .........--6.40 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.15 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......6.15 
Boliet, 11, AT ..........6.15 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.40 
Kokomo,Ind. Cl16 .....6.25 
LosAngeles B3 .......+-+ 6.95 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .6.40 


December 2, 1957 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Nov. 
Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company. 


Monessen,Pa. P17 ..... 6.15 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.6.15 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....6.95 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.15 


Roebling,N.J. R5 eeicGs20. 
©. Chicago lites oeecn: 6.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.25 
Sterling, Tl. (1) N15 ....6.15 
Sterling,IIl. N15 .......6.25 
Struthers;O,) Yl) seen. 6.15 


Worcester,Mass. AZ .... 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 <6 O20 
PATI ANCA CAL Lee eletoua ae ore 5.475 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.275 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....5.275 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Birmingham C15 ..... 5.275 
Clairton,Pa. U5 «. 5.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 -. 5.279 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 6.075 
Cerny sel 16) Gooodonoe 5.275 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 5.275 
Houston S85 .... . 5.3875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2° +O. 275 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 ....5.325 
POMC TS P22 we ersin.e occ OeeLO 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....5.375 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .5.325 


LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.975 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 5.575 
Munhall,Pa. US ......5.275 
Niles} Calif. Pa leila cre 5.925 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 5.325 
Portland,Oreg. O04 6.025 
Seattle) BS. @cac..> 2-2 6.025 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.5.275 
S.SanFrancisco B3 . 5.925 
Sterling, ll. N15 2 275 
Torrance,Calif. C11 5.975 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 5.275 
Wide Danse 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......5.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 6.225 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2.5. 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.325 
Munhall,Pa. US ......5.275 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 5.325 
S8.Chicago,Ill. U5 5.275 
Alloy Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.55 
Clairton,Pa. US ....... 6.55 
Gary,ind. US ...5..... 6.55 
Houston: S55 eo... s ence 6.65 
KansasCity, Mo. S5 ... .6.65 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......6.55 
S.Chicago,Ill. US ...... 6.55 
H.S., L.A. Std. Shores 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 arroattats 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 . 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 1.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


Gary,Ind. U5 .........%.75 
Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 7.75 
Houston S5 ......+-.+. 7.85 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 7.80 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 7 85 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 
LosAngeles B3 ....... ay 45 
Munhall,Pa. US ........ 7.75 
Seattle, BS oo sciejere sc vis ahs 8.50 
S.Chicago,Il. U5, W14. .7.75 


S.SanFrancisco B3 .....8.40 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 7.75 
H.S., 


L.A. Wide Blonge 
Bethlehem, Pa. B2 . 7.80 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
8.Chicago,Ill. US 


PILING 


BEARING PILES 


- 7.80 
615 TT5 
-+7.75 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .5.325 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......5.275 
S.Chicago,IIl. U5 .....5.275 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.225 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 6.225 
§8.Chicago,Ill. US . 6.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 6.225 
PLATES 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 
Ala.City, Ala. R2 . .5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. aby Gooond 5.10 
‘Ashland,Ky. (15) A10..5.10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ate 
Clairton,Pa. US .-.-.-- .5.10 
Claymont,Del. C22 ...- .5.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 . 5.20 


Coatesville,Pa. L7 


Conshohocken, Pa. A3 7h 5.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.20 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 5.10 


Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..5. 
Gaxryelndon WOltereiiersrecets 5.10 


Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 5.10 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 .....5.30 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 . 5.80 


Houston S50 .06. sews 5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown, Pa. B2..... 5.10 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 4 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5. 


Munhall,Pa. U5 .......5.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 5.10 
Pittsburgh J5 .........5.10 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ....... 5.10 
Seattle B3 Fi retiomemiaO. 00: 
HALON 2 we Sale ewivaerrr 5.10 
8.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 5.10 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Sterling,Ill. N15 .......5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.10 
Wiarren’ OFM Zire sinesnyeveiete 5.10 


Youngstown R2, U5, Y1.5.10 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 
Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 6.75 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......7.55 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....... 6.75 
FTOUStON Ss SOmmia oleistercyalersiske 6.85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 6.75 


SparrowsPoint, Md. Boe . 
PLATES, Wrought Iron 


Economy,Pa. Bl4 ..... 13.15 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.625 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 . 7.625 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......7.625 
Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.625 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......7.625 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 . 7.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .7.625 
Economy,Pa. B14 7.625 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 oo e020 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....7.625 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........ 7.625 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 .8.425 
Garysind) US) wee. ..c cer 7.625 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 7.625 
Houston S85 .......... 7.725 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.625 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 . .7.625 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......7.625 
Pittsburgh J5 .........7-625 
Seattle B3 ' .. 8.525 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . 7.625 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.625 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.625 
Warren,O. R2 <... 2... 7.625 
Youngstown US ....... 7.625 


PLATES, ALLOY 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.20 
Claymont,Del. C22 nates) 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 .....7.20 
Economy,Pa. Bl4 ...... 7.20 
Farrell,Pa. S3_ .......- 7.20 


Fontana, Calif.(30) K1 . .8.00 


Gary,Ind. U5 Bator) 
Houston S5 . shea VeOO 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. “yi epaditior 4!) 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.20 


Lowellville,O. S3 ......7.20 
Munhall,Pa, US .......7.20 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 7.20 
Pittsburgh J5 AG pow hee!) 
Seattle UBS iiiikiscies sc sisiere 8.10 
Sharon;Pas Soiscc-tei 420 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.20 
Youngstown Y1 . -7.20 


FLOOR PLATES 


Cleveland J5 .. . 6.175 
Conshohocken, Pa. ‘A3. -6.175 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .. ‘6.175 
Munhall,Pa. US ..-..-- 6.175 
§.Chicago,Ill. US . 6.175 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland c¢.l. (15) A10. .5.35 
Ashland l.¢.1. (15) A10. .5.85 
Cleveland c.l. R2 ......5.85 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 ......5.85 
BARS 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 . .5.425 
Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5 . 5.425 
Alton,Ill. Li .....-..--5.625 
Atlanta(9) All ....--- 5.625 
Bessemer, Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 
Birmingham(9) C15. .5.425 


Bridgeport,Conn. (9) C32 .5.65 
Buffalo(9) R2 ......-5.425 


27, cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 


Key to producers, page 148; to footnotes, page 150. 
ee ee ee ee eee eee 
Ce C0200 dao Pee BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5....5.525 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....- 6.55 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 Clairton,Pa. US .. 6.55 
Fairfield,Ala(9) T2 ..5.425 Gary,Ind. U5 .........6.55 
Fairless,Pa. (9) U5 ..5.575 Houston SS .........-- 6.80 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.125 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.80 
Gary,Ind.(9) US ......5.425 Pittsburgh J5 zeta 1 Os00: 
Houston (9) S5 ......5.675 Youngstown US . 6.55 
Ind.Harbor(9) I- 2, Y1 5.425 
Johnstown, Fa, (9) B2 --P4o5 BARS, C.F. Leaded Alloy 
KansasCity,Mo. (9) “$5. 5.675 (Including leaded extra) 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 25 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.125 Ambridge, Fase ie 
+ BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..9. 
Milton,Pa. M18 wee 0075 
cate M10. Camden,N.J. P13 . 10.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..5.875 = 9.925 
* Chicago W18 ...------9: 
Niles,Calif. Pl ....... 6.125 9.925 
D Cleveland C20 orks 
N.T’ wanda,N.Y. (46) B115.775 Elyria,O. W8 . 9.925 
Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.125 7° Weedless 2a ag0re 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ......5.425 Vere ay 11.30 
Portland,Oreg. O04 .....6.175 (Grade B) Paneer INOH 
Seattle B3, pee Gooo6 6.175 Monaca,Pa. $17 as 3 .- “9.925 
8.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.425 Novark NJ. W18 ....10.10 


S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.425 
§.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 
Sterling, Il. (1) (9) N15. .5.425 


Sterling,Il.(9) N15 ....5.525 
Struthers,O; Yl 2.2... 5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 


Torrance, Calif.(9) ©C11.6.125 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.425 


BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy 
(Including feadedy extra 
Warren,O. C17 . » T4758 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Eley 


Aliquippa, Pa. . 6.475 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.475 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..6.55 
Buffalo R22) 2... 266.0 6.475 
Canton,O. R2, T7 . 6.475 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......6.475 
Detroit S41 ..........6.475 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....6.475 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 6.575 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 6.625 
Farrell,Pa. 83 ..... . 6.475 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 0.525 
Gary,Ind. US ......... 6.475 
Houston S5 ... . 6.725 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. its 2, ‘Yi 6.475 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 -6.475 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 16.725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.475 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 6.475 
LosAngeles B3 ......» 7.525 
Massillon,O. R2 .......6.475 
Midland,;Pa. (C18 <2... 6.475 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 6.475 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ...-.-. 6.475 


8.Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.475 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....6.475 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......6.475 
Warren,O. C17 .......- 6.475 
Youngstown U5 ....... 6.475 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ... . 0.925 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....7.925 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....7.925 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..7.95 
Clairton,Pa. US ..... «7.925 
Cleveland R2 ......++. 7.925 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. 8.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....7.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.625 
Gary,Ind. US ......... 7.925 
Houston S5 .......... 8.175 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 «7.925 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 0.925 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.925 
LosAngeles B3 nore ee) 
Pittsburgh J5 .........7.925 
Seattle" B32) ucacecis a 8.675 
S.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14 7.925 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....7.925 
S.San Francisco B3 ...8.675 
Struthers,O. Y1 - «t.925 
Youngstown U5 .......7.925 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 


Houston(9) S5 ......- 5.675 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5. .5.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 
Sterling,Ill. N15 ...... 5.525 
Sterling,Tll.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.428 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. snopes 
Aliquippa, Pa. 425 


Atlant ay Adan s levetetetsuciensie ae 
poe cegsly” 1524) casino 5.425 
Niles,Calif. Pl ....... 6.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O4 6.175 
SanFrancisco S7 6.275 
Seattlow bs pestcrmercresOsL00 


Changes shown in italics. 


SpringCity,Pa. K3 we .10.10 
Warren,O. C17 ...-->+- 9.925 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 

Ambridge,Pa. W18 .....7.30 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2 Ge ae 
Birmingham C15 ......- 7.9 

Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..7. a 
Buffalo B5 .........-6- 7.35 
Camden,N.J. P13 .....7.75 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 .......7.30 
Chicago W18 .......+.. 7.30 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....7.30 
Detroit B5, P17 paso) 
Deiroit S41 .. ..7.30 
Donora,Pa. AT .....++- 7.30 
Elyria,O. WS8  ..... Fook) 
FranklinPark, Il. NS . 2.7.30 
Gary,Ind. R2..... Barbiateey) 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 .....7.30 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.30 
Hartford,Conn. R2 .....7.80 
Harvey,Ill. BS ...... antekaoO 
LosAngeles (49), S30 8.75 
LosAngeles P2, R2 8.75 
Mansfield,Mass. BS 27.85 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 . 7.30 
Midland,Pa. C18 ....... 7.30 
Monaca,Pa. S17 .......7.30 
Newark,N.J. W18 .....7.75 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.30 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 7.30 
Plymouth,Mich. PS . 7.55 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ....7.85 
Readville,Mass. C14 ....7.85 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 . 7.30 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 .....7.75 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 7.30 
Warren,O. C17 ....... 7.30 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..7.80 
Waukegan,Iil. A7 . 7.30 


Youngstown F3, Y1 ; yd . 7.30 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 
BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 .-- 8.775 


BeaverFalls,Pa.M12,R2 8. 775 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..-- .8.775 


Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..8.925 
Buffalo BS ...--++++s 8.775 
Camden,N.J. P13 . 8.95 
Canton,O. TT ..-.-++:> 8.775 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...- .8.775 
Chicago W18 .....++-- 8.775 


Cleveland A7, C20 ... .8.775 
Detroit B5, P17 .....- 8.975 
Detroit S41 ......+--- 8.775 
Donora,Pa. A7 ...-..-.8.775 
Elyria,O. W8 .....--- 8.775 
FranklinPark, Il. 2B S.tO 
Gary,Ind. R2 .....-+.-: 8.775 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ....8. 775 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .8.775 


Hartford,Conn, R2 . 9.075 
Harvey,Ill. BSB ...-.-. 8.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .8.775 
LosAngeles P2 ..--+«+ 10.65 
LosAngeles S30 ....--- 10.75 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.079 


. 8.775 
. 8.775 
. 8.775 

. 8.95 


Massillon,O. R2, R8 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Monaca,Pa. S17 
Newark,N.J. W18 


Plymouth,Mich. Pd ... .8.975 
S.Chicago.1N W114 ....8.775 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ... .8.95 
Struthers,O. Y1 .....--8-775 — 
Warren,O. C17 . DORE | 
Waukegan, Ill. A7 orto | 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 9-075 | 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ..8.775 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 . 0.425 
Atlanta All ... .5.625 
Birmingham C15, “$42 .5.425 
Bridgeport,Conn, C32 ,..5.65 
Buffalo R2 ... <9: Oveen 
Cleveland R2 ........ 5.425 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....5.775 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....5.425 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......5.575 
Fontana,Calif. K1_ eases Law 


Ft. Worth, Tex. eer 875 
Gary,Ind. U5 A -5.425 


Houston 85) 4.3 saci.oee 5.675 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.425 
VOHCt TH P22 eye 5.425 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 5.675 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .5.425 
LosAngeles B3 shave 6.125 
Milton,Pa. M18 ... 5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 5.875 
Niles; Califa "Pi. a) sensu 6.125 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 6.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ..... 5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.175 
SandSprings, Okla. S5- . 5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 6.175 
S.Chicago, Il. Noa Pa ae 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.425 
§8.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.5.425 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..5.425 
Sterling,IN. N15 ..... 5.525 
Struthers\O7 Yi, 5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..6.00 
Torrance,Calif. C11....6.125 
Youngstown R2, U5 5.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 

(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Boston B2:mncnseee nes 7.65 
Chica com Semen ens 6.91 


Clevelandeis inne ens: 89 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.08 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.85 
Marion,O. P11 .... 6.70 
Newark,N.J. U8 7.55 
Philadelphia US Sse 0238 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 7.10 
Heattiovhs Nis wee 7.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.08 
Sti PaulesclSmeeeen ce 7.92 
Willlamsport,Pa. S19 7.00 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy, (Staybolt)B14 18.45 


RAIL STEEL BARS 

ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2.5.325 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2,.5.425 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.425 
Ft.Worth,Tex.(26) T4..5.875 


Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ..5.325 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 ..5.425 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.30 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ....5.325 
Tonawanda(3) R12 ...5.325 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.00 
Williamsport,Pa. (3)S19 5.50 
SHEETS 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 

Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....4.925 
wAdlenport;Pa.. (PT 2.5 4.925 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.975 
Detroit (8), Mile a. 5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....4.925 
Pairless}Pa.) US f.).10e 4.975 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 5.825 
GAry Ind: ocU0 pseenee se 4.925 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....5.025 


GraniteCity,N1.(8) G4. .5.125 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
Lrvin Pac WU oeher seen 4.925 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .4.925 
Mansfield,O. E6 . » 4.925 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......4.925 
Newport,Ky.(8) A2 ..4.925 
Niles;O; M21 S3ee 4.925 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..5.625 
Pittsburgh? (J5" ..aseae 4.925 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....4.925 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ....4.925 
Sharon; Pa. (S30. eee 4.925 
S.Chicago,Ill. Wi4 ....4.925 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.925 
Steubenville,O. W10 ..4.925 
Warren; Os R2 eae 4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..4.925 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..4.925 


SHEETS, H.R.,(19 Ga. & Lighter) 


Niles; OF eM21 stecc se 6.05 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Cag nek bY Neco te oon 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 
liyighietig NUE Sanosesoas 8.10 
MunhaliiPan sU Or etre 8.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......8.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1- . -8.10 


SHEETS, H.R.(14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....7.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 7.375 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 7.275 
Fairless,Pa. US ...... 7.325 
Harrell; has (So cis aecrsiele 7.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.175 
Gary,Ind. U5 7.275 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.275 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Lackawanna (35) B2 ..7. 


Munhall,Pa. US ...... 7.275 
Pittsburgh (IS) ois aec eis 7.275 
S.Chicago,Il]l. U5, W14 7.275 
Sharon) a: Som earecter 7.275 


SparrowsPoint(36) B2 .7.275 
Warren; O;ght 2) psiiceree 7.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...7.275 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.275 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 
Cleveland RQ ye ateretersrer- 5.67 


Warren,O. R2 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Cleveland: ORZ Siiscscce ne 6.80 
Middletown,O. A110 ....6.55 


Warren, Oj) RZ) Gute eels 6.80 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Allenport,Pa. P7 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Detroit M1 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 +15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 9 
Fairless,Pa. U5 i 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 Hi 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . c 
Gary;Ind:) WB elastic 6.05 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.25 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.05 
Irvin, Pa. US) 0. 0 

Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Middletown,O. A110 ....6. 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pittsbirgh —J5. psec. 6s 
Portsmouth,O. P12 i 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6. 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren,O. R2 


Weirton, W.Va. we ee x 6.05 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... 6.05 
YOUN SSTOWN YL ec eirelsiere 6.05 


—___——_—.———— Key to Producers 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


B1 Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

BS Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 

B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

Bll Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 
C2 


A6 
AZT 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
C7 Cleve.Cold Rolling Mills 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 


C4 
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C20 
C22 


Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Charter Wire Inc. 

G. O. Carlson Ine. 
Carpenter Steelof N.Eng. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Dearborn Div., Sharon 
Steel Corp. 

D4 Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 
2 Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc, 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins, E., Steel Tube 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 
N2 
N3 


National Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelson Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Newport Steel Corp. 
N14 Northwest.SteelRoll. Mill 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 


N5 
N6 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 . 8.975 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....9.075 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......9.025 
Fontana,Calif. K1....10.275 
Gary, Ind. esUSie. cp cecieS-9 C0) 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 8.975 
Irvin; Pa. U6) vise viene . 8.975 
Lackawanna (37) B2 ..8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ .975 


SparrowsPoint (38) B2 8. ett 


Warren,O. -R2) .).. 202. 8. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....8.975 
Youngstown Y1 ...... 8.975 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
Canton,O. R2 ....6.95 7.45 
Fairfield T2 ....6.95 7.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....6.95 7.20 
GraniteCity,Ill. G47.15 ... 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..6.95 7.20 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ....6.95 7.20 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 7.05... 
MartinsFry. W10 .6.95 7.20 
Pitts: Califo @Ui Wri. Om ears 
Pittsburgh J5 ....6.95 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .. 7.20 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 


Hot-Dipped 

Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....6.60t 
Ashland,Ky. A110 ....6.60+ 
CantonjO. (RZ aneasee 6.60t 
DOVer Or UL eisteieerereres 6.60+ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. -6.60T 
Gary, India (US! ioe cietcdtere 6.60* 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . -6.80°% 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.60T 
Intvin Pan US eis 3 O500" 
Kokomo, Ind. C16. «+. .6.70F 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..6.60* 
Middletown,O. A100 ..6.60f 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...7.35* 
Pittsburgh) (5) oe es . .6.60F 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6.60f 
Warren,O. (RS ee ere . .6.60F 

se 66.60° 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. {+Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


Oregon Steel Mills 


Pacific States Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Co. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Ine. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Steel Div., 
Armco Stee! Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 

$20 Southern States Steel 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana, Calif. K1 


ovate Tome 


SHEETS, Galvanized | 
Bgl Uli Low-Alloy | 

Irvin, Pa. 2 

SparrowsPt. wes. B2 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 ....--.+.+s 7.0) 
Irvin,Pa. US ...--.e-- 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iroj 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ......6.8} 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.8 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland (28) R2 .. 742i 
Niles,O. (28) R2 ... Bo 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..7.27/ 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1).9.2% 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) .9.3) 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. Al0 ..... 6.621 
Cleveland R2 ........ 6.62: 
Gary,Ind. US ........ 6. oF 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.&22 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,¥Y1 6.62! 
Irvin,Pa. U5 seen es 6.620 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.622 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....6.622 
Youngstown Y1 ......- 6.@22 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 


Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..8.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..8.47 
Yorkville,O. W10 .- 8.4m 
SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.04 
ebyambech, Wb) oo5cgcdoac ll a9) 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......7.99 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7 04 
Niles,O. M21, S3 .....7.09% 
Warren,O. R2 ....+..:5 Wa 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7. 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingo? Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 + Cana) 


oe 


$23 Superior Tube Co. 
S25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
S26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 


S40 Seneca Steel Service 
S41 Stainless Steel Div., 

J&L Steel Corp. | 
S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. ,/ 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
T13 Tube Methods Inc. 
T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp.) 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., . 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. . 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
Wheatland Tube Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co... 
Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester ' 
Woodward Iron Co. 
Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube » 


T3 
T4 
TS 


T6 
AErf 
T9 
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STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ......4.925 
Aton, LS Wd wo wa .s ss 625.125 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 
Atlanta All ..........5.125 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 . 4.925 


Birmingham C15 ......4.925 


Buffalo (27) R2 ......4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A$ . .4.975 
Detroit M1 ..........5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....4.925 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ....5.825 
Gary,Ind. U5 Sins otek yd) 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
Johnstown,Pa. (25) B2 .4.925 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2 4.925 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.675 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.025 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..5.675 
Riverdale,Ill. Al . 4.925 
SanFrancisco S7 ........6.35 
Seattle(25) B3 ........6.35 
Beattlome Ni 4 laeco cs. (0-30 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ........4.925 
S.SanFrancigco(25) B3 5.675 
SparrowsPoiat,Md. B2 4.925 
Sterling,IIl. (1) N15 ..4.925 
Sterling,IIl. N15 ......5.025 
Porrance,Calif. Cll ..5.675 
Warren,O. R2 ........4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .. .4.925 
Youngstown U5 ........4.925 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......8.10 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........8.10 
Gary,Ind. US .. . 8.10 
Houston S5 ..........8.35 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 8.35 
LosAngeles B3 ........9.30 
Lowellville,O. S3 . 8.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 re S.L0 
Sharon,» Pa: °A2> .....1.8.10 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....8.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 8.10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.325 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .7.325 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.325 
Farrell,Pa. S3 er y+) 
Gary,Ind. U5 .... . 7.325 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.325 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.325 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.075 
Seattle(25) B3 ........8.325 
Sharon,Pa. S3_...-- -7.325 
§.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....7.329 


"] S.SanFrancisco (25) B3.8.075 Palmer,Mass. W12 


SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. .7.325 
Warren,O. R2 7 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


oe 7.325 
. 7.325 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 
Warren, O. Deen Ose FO 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson, Ind. ( wescuole ts 
Baltimore T6 .....---- .7.15 
Boston T6 ....-.++-::: 7.70 
Buffalo S40 ......-+-- -7.15 
Cleveland A7, J5 ...-. .7.15 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .7.20 


Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....7.25 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ...7.25 
Dover,O. G6 ......----7.15 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 AO a ReAD 
Evanston,Ill. M22 Reo afer) 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..7. 
Fontana,Calif. K1_ ....9.00 
Franklin Park,Iil. T6 . -7.25 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..--- 
Indianapolis J5 et ai che 
LosAngeles J5 ere 00D 
9.20 


yuosAngeles Cl .......- 
WewBedford, Mass. R10. .7.60 
WewBritain(10) S15 ... -7.15 
WewCastle,Pa. B4, ES ..7.15 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 re 41260 
NewKensington, Pa. A6. .7.15 


Pawtucket,R.I. Ip) coe Oty 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ..- .7.70 
nil delphia(45) P24 .. SE) 
Pittsburgh Tip ea ne ok 
Riverdale, Al_...-- .7.25 
Rome,N.Y. (32) R6 ..-- -7.15 
Sharon,Pa. S3_...----- .7.15 
Trenton,N.J. (31) R5. .8.60 
Wallingford,Conn. we ..7.60 
Warren,O. R2, T5 ..-- .7.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.15 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ..- .7.70 
Youngstown J5, Y1 .-. .7.15 


December 2, 1957 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.50 
Eostomi Tene sc. -% Apres AO Sous OWN SAV eceo 0-65 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 . 15.05 

BO ee ae ane “115.05 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 

HOr 0100, AO. aGIG 15. 

Farrell,Pa. S3_........ 1508 WR a he a oy 
Sie aa T6 ..15.05 STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized 

- rrison,N.J. C18 ....15.05 Cleveland A7 7.15* 
ee UD foaccns MRR) Tease, CE woscoe ‘lligiass 
eo ace ..+-.15.05 Bvanston, Ill. M22 1... .7.25° 
Barca ners --15.40 Riverdale,Ill. Al 7.25° 
Prats be 15.05 Warren,0. B9, TS 1.7.15" 
Worcester Maus. : AT aes oes Worcester,Mass. A7 Atathlke 
Youngstown J5 ... Bens {05 pounestone BS eee ten 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


STRIP, Galvanized 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 


GlevelandwAvarccrmes 10.45 (Continuous) 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....10.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 sano antectt 
BoveriOl GG. oi. stele. ste 10.45 
Eicorse,Mich. Gd ...... 10.55 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
Farrell, Pa. SO ie a reveeuste¥s 10.50 Atlanta All ......--+5- 5.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...10.65 Riverdale,Ill. Al .....-- 5.50 
Sharon ban somsrcciiecls 10.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........-5.35 
Warren,O. R2 .......-. 10.45 Youngstown U5 ....---:- 5.35 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore. T6 « icisiew sss. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston T6 ...........- 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ... ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 . 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
Cleveland AZT .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ...... 9.05 10.50 12.70 .... «+> 
IDE Ney OY) Waisngs oOonac Bbc 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 .... 
Dover,G. G6 .....- 2 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 .... «--- 
Fostoria,O. Sl ......0+... 10.05 11.15 13.10 16.10 .... 
FranklinPark, Ill. T6 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison,N.J. CLS Teo areeie: Sy 12590, 916.1105 191 30 
Indianapolis J5 ........+-- 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles Cl .....e+e0+ 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 ...-- 
LosAngeles DS celts ieee eee . i. 15512560) 14°80) ae Rleiets 
NewBritain,Conn.(10) $15. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15:60 cee 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
NewYork W3 .....+-+++-> ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket, R.I. NS? 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale,Ill. Al .....-+-- 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ....-...-- 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton,N.J. RG) eisneres ares ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Warren,O. TS .....+..-0+ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. AT, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown J5 ...-.++++s 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Upto 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 ....-..-++ shel ... 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Buffalo W12 ....-+--+ee+> 5.80 on  2kebihU voracio pievere! 
Fostoria,O. Sl ...-seecees ses Fan. JERE 77s boc 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 506 ... 18.45 22.30 26.65 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ....--- AA 5 18.10 21.95 26.30 
NewYork W3 ...-----+++> Hon 18.10 21.95 26.30 
erenters ‘ Sols Paes TSETO™ Sialic eee 
Trenton,N.J. RS ..-+eesee Ao 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. .-- 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Youngstown J5 ..--eseeee B00 ... 18.45 22.30 26.65 


ooo 


SILICON STEEL 
Arma- 


-H.R.SHEETS(22 Ga.,cut lengths) Field ture 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 


Mansfield,O. E6 wee. 9.625 11.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...-+++-. 9.625 11.10 
Niles,O. M21, S3_ ....--+- 9.625 11.10 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... nope op ket) 
Warren,O. R2 ....-..+-++s 9.625 11.10 
Zanesville,O. A10 .....--- ee ole t0 


Zanesville,O. A10 (SP Coils) 


seoce 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Elec- 

tric 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.55 


Elec- 
tric 
12.05 
12.05 
11.75°* 
11.55” 
12.05 
12.05 
12.05 


Dyna- 
mo 
13.95 
13.95 
13.95 


13.95 
13.95 
13.70 


Dyna- 
Motor mo 
13.15 14.20 
13.15 14.20 
12.85° ...: 
12.65° 
13.15 
13.15 
13.15 


14.20 
14.20 
14,20 


.. 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 


Transformer Grades 


Fully Processed Arma- 
(Semiprocessed /2¢ lower) Field ture 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. . 11.35 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ..-- «+++ eer: 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ....-: 9.825°11.05° 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2.. 9.625710.85° 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...---+++- 9.625*11.35 
Vandergrift,Pa. US .....- 9.625°11.35 
Warren,O. R2 ...-+++++:: 9.625°11.35 
Zanesville,O. A10(FP Coils) 

H.R. SHEETS (22 Ga., cut lengths) T-72 
BeechBottom,w.Va. W10 15.00 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...-- ei tony 14.75 
Zanesville,O. Al10 ..--+++++ +> 


T-65 
15.55 
15.55 


T-58 1-52 
16.05 17.10 
16.05 17.10 


15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 


C.R. COILS & CUT Grain Oriented -———— 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 T-66 T-72 
Brackenridge, Pa. .... 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 
Butler,Pa. AlO ..--- co sees 19.20 19.70 20.20 .... 
Vandergrift,Pa. US.. 16.60 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25*°® 
Warren,O. Die Abodeol eoogo) uae GoD —OuGc wen) 10203 
*Semiprocessed. ;Fully processed only. tCoils, annealed, 


semiprocessed %%C¢ lower. 


**Cut lengths, 


%-cent lower. 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa, Pa. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 


GraniteCity,IIl. G4 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Yl . 


Irvin,Pa. U5 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Weirton, W.Va. 
Yorkville,O. W10 


ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars per 100 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


Niles,O. R2 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
Ib 


Ib 
Aliquippa, Pa.J5 $10.05 $10.30 
Fairfield,Ala.T2 10.15 10.40 
Fairless,Pa. U5. 10.15 10.40 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 10.05 10.30 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .. 10.05 10.30 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 10.80 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.15 
Weirton, W. Va. W6 10.05 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Fairless, Pa. 

Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 Coed fea 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.85 
Irvin,Pa. U5 Se 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 
Low Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Alton,Il. Li 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Il. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 ....-----4 
Cleveland A7, C20 ... 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .7. 


Donora,Pa. AT 7.65 
Duluth AT ..---- 4 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...--- 7.65 
Fostoria,O.(24) Sl ..- .7.75 
Houston SS ..e--sseeee 7.90 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 8.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 7.65 
Joliet, I]. AT ...--- 7.65 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... .7.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..--- 7.15 
LosAngeles B3 ...---- .8.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...- 7.90 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil 


Palmer,Mass. W12 ... .7.95 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ... .8.60 
Portsmouth,O. P12 prc iets 
Rankin,Pa. AT ..-++++-+ 7.65 
S.Chicago,IIl. R2 ...--- 7.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... .8.60 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2..7.75 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ..- .7.65 
Sterling, NA ....-- 7.75 
Struthers,O. Yl ..----- 7.65 
Waukegan, Ili. AV .-.---- 7.65 


Worcester,Mass. AT Roo otme) 
WIRE, Gal'd ACSR for Coes 


Bartonville, Ill. K4 2.65 
Buffalo W12 ...----- 12.65 
Cleveland AT ..--+-:-: 12.65 
Donora,Pa. AT .----- 12.65 
Duluth AT ..-esseeees 12.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ea v2.60: 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 0 ga Eis 
Monessen,Pa. P16 12.65 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ..---- 12.85 
NewHaven,Conn. AZ 12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ..- 12.95 
Pittsburg.Calif. C1l . 13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 pen 2.00 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..--- 12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 12.75 
Struthers,O. Y1_ ..-.---- 12.65 
Trenton.N.J. AT ..---- 12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...--- 9.30 
Alton, Ill. Ll «......<- 9.50 
Buffalo W12 ...--+++: 9.30 
Cleveland AT ..--+-+++:. 9.30 
Donora,Pa. AT ..-++++: 9.30 
Duluth AT covsseceves 9.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...-- 9.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 9.55 
LosAngeles B3 ....---- 10.25 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 9.50 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 9.60 
Palmer,Mass. W12 9.60 


85 Gary,Ind. 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 
$8.75 $9.00 $9.40 


8.85 9.10 9.50 
waa 8.85 9.10 9.50 
Ait 9.50 9.75 10.15 
PRC 8.75 9.00 9.40 
8.85 9.10 9.50 
tani 8.75 9.00 9.40 
arate sha 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Ae 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Sete 9.50 9.75 10.15 
cities 8.85 9.10 9.50 
OO .C 8.75 9.00 9.40 
ao.do0 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Ib) 
Sater 7.725 1.925 aveiatte 
eins S 7.725 7.925 8.125 
Niles,O. R22 cecseeeses 7.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .8.60 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2..7.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.89 
Yorkville,O. W10 7.85 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .$7.50 
Gary,Ind. US ...+++--- 7.50 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 .- .7.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..-. .7.50 
Irvin,Pa. U5 «seeeeeees 7.50 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...--- 7.50 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, Base Box) 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(8 Ib Coated, Base Box) 
Loy “ododor $11.25 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll . .10.25 
Portsmouth, O. P12 ...9.30 
Roebling,N.J. R5 . 9.60 
S§.Chicago,II]l. R2 ..---- 9.30 
§.SanFrancisco C10 . .10.25 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 9.40 
Struthers,O. Y1 .----- 9.30 
Trenton,N.J. AT «-++-- 9.60 
Waukegan Ill. AT .---- 9.30 
Worcester,Mass. AT .-- .9.60 
WIRE, MB Spring, High Carbon 

Aliquippa, Pa. ae, Osa. 
INE Geb Gormscanod 9.50 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .-- .9.40 
Buffalo W12 ..-+-++-+++° 9.30 
Cleveland AT .-+++++e"° 9.30 
Donora,Pa. AT «-++++:: .9.30 
Duluth AT ---ceeeeees 9.30 
Fostoria,O. Sl .--+-+++:- 9.35 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .-- .9.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..- -9.55 
LosAngeles Bs .------ 10.25 
Milbury, Mass. (12) N6 ..9.60 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 ...9-50 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .9.30 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ------- -50 
Palmer, Mass. (12) Wi12 .9.6C 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 10.25 
Portsmouth, 0. P29 oe 
Roebling, N.J. igs) Gcond 9.6C 
8.Chicago, Ill. R2_ .-++-: 9.3€ 
§.SanFrancisco C10 10.2 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 -9.4C 
Struthers,O. Y1 9.36 
Trenton,N.J. AT --:::- 9.6¢ 
Waukegan, Ill. INGE Coco 9.3¢ 
Worcester,A7, J4, T6 9.66 


WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” a 


Alton, Ill. 1 Wes Secor ro 5. 81 
Bartonville, Hl. K4 .15.7 
Buffalo W12 «.---++:- 15.6 
Chicago W13 .-+---:: 15.6! 
Cleveland AT --+-+:--> 15.6! 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8.15.7 
Fostoria,O. Sl ---+-:-- 15.6! 
Houston SS .--eeserers 15.8 
Jacksonville, Fla. M8 15.9: 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .-- .15.6 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .-- .15.8 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .-- 15.6 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 ..15.8 
Monessen,P2. PT, P16. .15.6 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 --+::- 15.8 
Palmer, Mass. WiA2h 10.9 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..16.4 
Waukegan Ill. AT .-- .15.6 
Worcester, Mass. AT, T6 15.9 
ROPE WIRE 

Bartonville, Ill. K4 12.7 
Buffalo W112 ..-+-::- 12.7 
Fostoria,O. Sl ..---::- 12.’ 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 alpey 
Monessen,Pa. P7 Aon Ve 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 .----- v2: 
Palmer,Mass. W12 sea leH 
Portsmouth,O. P12 12." 
Roebling,N.J. R5_ ..- 13. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 12. 
Struthers,O. Yl ..-----: 2) 
Worcester,Mass. J4 -- 13; 
(A) Plow and Mild Plov 


add 0.25c for Improved Plo 


1 


WIRE, Tire Bead 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 16.55 
Roebling,N.J. R5 17.05 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flats 

Anderson, Ind. G6 1.65 
Baltimores TG) acc seen s 11.95 
Boston TG) cise sce secon 
Buffalo W112) ssecceses 11.65 
Chicago QWs cece ese c 11.75 
Cleveland AT ........ 11.65 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 


DOveriOW i G6iieee «0 cece 11.65 
MostorlaOo SLs ccatssies 11.65 
FranklinPark,Il. T6 11.75 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 11.65 
Massillon,O. R8& ...... 11.65 
Milwaukee C23 ...... 11.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..11.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ..... 11.95 
Riverdale Ill. Al) oi... 11.75 
Rome, Nek ci 6) a a sianiecs 11.65 
BHaronsPan Moa gee ssceres 11.65 
Trenton,N.J. RS ..... 11.95 
Wiarren,O2 889) tes. 11.65 


Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 11.95 


NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .173 
Aliquippayha. “JO. secs 173 
FRa Cita tac ie a is NAS acne ier ac 175 
BartonvillesTily OK45 Ve a. 175 


Chicago W13 
Cleveland AQ 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
DONGKANE an PAie wisest 173 
DS) EEG ANC a caNaveneletelonalexerete 173 
Mairiield, Alan | 02) os si isiele 173 
PAOUSCON SO) iver: store wreteias 178 
Jacksonville,Fla.(20) M8.184 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 173 
DOUCET TOE ACTA Wei ctuictwtie wtale 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 -178 
Kokomo,ind:, “Ci@...1. 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .178 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .192 
Rankin Pan cAws wiceraventels 173 
B Chicago; R22. oe 173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....175 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 eae 


Worcester,Mass, A7 «179 


(To Wholesalers; per wth 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ...$9. 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To Dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$9.80 


Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ...9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 175 


Aliquippa, Pa. iJ cies ses 
Atlanta A111 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 177 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
DOnOra; Pas aA‘ eset 175 
DUlUtH WA. ceieeterreece 175 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 175 
Jacksonville,Fla.(20) M8 186 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 175 
Joliet TU VAT vaccine 175 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 
RankiniPag. Ave seme certs 175 
S.Chieago aly Rae wee 175 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....177 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. AT . 181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(14, Ga. \(Per 97 lb Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.$10.26 
Atlanta seAdii nicest 10.36 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 10.36 


Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 


Donera, Pa. AY oo. 10.26 
Duluth TA Tiere se eee 10.26 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.26 
EOUStOn NSD ween ten 10.51 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..10.82 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.26 
Jollet Til Ae cece 10.26 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....10.36 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..11.04 
Chicago Ti Ro 10.26 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 ..10.36 
Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.60 


ACIAn ta: CAE or tede re eieus 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 10.70 
Battalo 2 WAS bch asa 10.60 
Chicazo Wis wiide.s... 10.60 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 


DWOnoras Pas AT, scores 10.60 
POUR EA Tae vc cree etetee o 10.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 10.60 
HOUStON BS) a iiaisv ane: stats: se 10.85 
150 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago, Il. R29... 


S.SanFrancisco C10 .. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .. 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 .. 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.65 


WQatchoueh. AGL Saas ad 10.75 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 10.75 
Buffalo” Wi2) ........20,60 
Chicago W13 .10.65 


Crawfordsville, Ind. : “MS. 


10.75 


Donora,Pa,. AT .s..s.0. 10.65 
jovi NE A Go oo ap COOKIN) 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 pleietaessLOLGO 
HLOUStOn GSO. yest = @ 10.90 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.21 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 10.65 
JOMet LIT AT me waterele: sncterie 10.65 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 10.75 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.45 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .. 10.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.75 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 10.75 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 s212 
PA CIA Uae AMO eterereieceretsteye 214 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 214 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..214 
IDOE” UN aecacen 212 
iota AE oo pomecddon 212 
Wairtield Adar. 2 wrecks 212 
ELOUStONT SO esters intonation ols 217 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 219 
VOICE Lr Ae seccietetnerers 212 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 217 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 «217 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cil . 236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 . -236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 214 
Sterling,Il1.(7) N15 .214 
Williamsport, Pa. 819 175 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15 ...... ath 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..172 
DUUth Ay leeward: 172 
rankiin; Paag.d 0 tstesis ens ti. 172 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..171 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 172 
WE eG KOR JeIhl oss ocdoo 172 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....177 
Sterling,I1l.(1) N15 ....172 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 174 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. ied ae 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. -190§ 
PACIATGS PAT Dee atstateiee citets 198* 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....198 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
Donoray ras CALs aie cto sje 1937 
IDA INE eons hoongdc 1937 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 193+ 
ELOUSCOM GSD, tay oterciorate'e 198** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...203 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....196§ 
JOUSC DIP GAT ve ete cael 193 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16). ..0.. 1957 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. PT ...... 196* 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 213t 
RankinvPa.y Als eyes mrae 193+ 
BeChied geo Mlg 2) ta. ae 193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..213** 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..198§ 
Sterling, Til.(7) N15 » -198§ 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....187** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 1908 
Atlanta: CAML ie wince cies 192* 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 192 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 


DonorasPaeA ae eienias 1877 
Daluthee ACeee isenuvorvenete 187+ 
airfield; Ala, h2" seees 1877 
Houston 985 ie scscn6 192** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 na dOT 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..1908 
Joel Uly VAT, veers 18 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 1897 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 2107 
Rankin, Pas VAWea nee 187+ 
S,Chicaga, Do Ros... 187** 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 .192§ 
An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18. 


TO** 


Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5. 17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4..17.25 19.05 


Cleveland A7 ...17.15 


’ Pitts.,Calif. 


3 Crawf’dsville M8 17.25 19.05 


Fostoria,O. Sl ..17.65 19.20} 
Houston S5 ...17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8.17.50 19.30 
Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95§ 
Kan. City, Mo. $5 L740) ces 
Kokomo C16 ..17.25 18. 80+ 
Minnequa C10. .17.40 18.95** 
P’Im’r,Mass.W12 17.45 19.00 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.057 
SparrowsPt. B2 .17.25 19.05§ 
Sterling(37)N15 .17.25 19.05§ 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.707 
Worcester A7 ..17.45 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2.8.65 9.20** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.3258 
Atlanta(48) A11..8.75 9.425* 
Bartonville(48) K4 8.75 9.425 
Buffalo W12 ....8.65 9.207 
Cleveland A7 ....8.65 
Crawfordsville M8 8.75 9. 425 


Donora,Pa. A7 ..8.65 9.20} 
Duluth A7 .. 8.65 9.207 
Fairfield T2 -8.65 9.207 


Houston (48) $5 ‘8. 90 9.45** 
Jacks’ ville,Fla. M8 9.00 9.675 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§ 
Joliet,IM. AT ....8.65. 9.207 
Kans.City(48) S5 8.90 9.45** 


Kokomo C16. ..... 8.75 9.30+ 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.60 10.275§ 
Minnequa C10 ..8.90 9.45** 
Monessen P7(48)..8.65 9.25* 


W112 8.95 9.50¢ 
C11. .9.60 10.157 
Rankin,Pa. AT ..8.65 9.207 
S.Chicago R2 ...8.65 9.20** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.60 10.15** 
Spar’ wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.4258 
Sterling(48) N15 .8.90 9.575§ 
Sterling(1)(48) ..8.80 9.475§ 
Struthers,O.(48)Y1 8.65 9.30t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.507 


Palmer, Mass. 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50c. 5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +{10.50c. **Subject 
to zinc equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, full con- 
tainer quantity, per cent off 
list, f.0.b. mill) 

BOLTS 
Carriage, Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
% in. and smaller: 


6 in. and shorter... 49.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 
& in. thru i in.: 

6 in. and shorter... 39.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 35.0 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengths 35.0 


Undersized Body (rolled 
thread) 
% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter.. 49.0 
Carriage, Machine, Lag Bolts 
Hot Galvanized: 
¥% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter.. 

Longer than 6 in. .. 
% in. and larger: 

All lengths %ioctees « 
Lag Bolts (all diam.) 

6 in. and shorter.. 

Longer than 6 in. .. 
Plow and Tap Bolts 

¥% in. and smaller by 6 

in. and shorter .... 
Larger than % in. or 

longer than 6 in. 39.0 
Blank Bolts ........ 39.0 
Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 49.0 


29.0 
15.0 


49.0 


Stove Bolts, Slotted: 
% to’% in. inel., 
3 in. and shorter. 55.0 
tf to % in., inclu- 
BlV.er Sicseecticitum core 55.0 
NUTS 


Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: 


ALT SIZES i ayccens stnetcrels 55.5 
Square Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Galvanized) 

Ally sizes: 7ac5. ». 41.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. “s- 

Heavy, Hot Pressed: 

% in. and smaller... 60.5 

% in. to 1 in., incl. 55.5 

1% in. to 1% in., 

incl 58.5 

1% in. and. jarger.. 53.5 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 

Heavy, Cold Punched: 

% in. and smaller... 60.5 

% in. to1¥% in., inel. 55.5 

15 in. and larger... 53.5 
Hex Nuts, All Types, 

Hot Galvanized: 

% in. and smaller... 46.5 

% in. to 1 in., inel. 41.5 

1% in. to 1% in., 

IMC] sekahs aysyavoconestent 46.5 


Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 

Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 
3% in. and smaller.. 
% in. to 1% in., 


60.5 


incl. ss Bape Wa 
1% in. and. Jarger. . 53.5 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 


Slotted and Castellated) : 
1 in. and smaller., 63.0 
1% in. to 1% in., 
59.0 


INC] erercieiotore mene 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl. Slotted): 
5% in. and smaller.. 60.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl. 63.0 
1% in. to 1% in., 
incl. 
1% in. and larger.. 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 


(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Capscrews, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 


Longer than 6 in.: ! 
% in. and smaller. . 8h 
%, %, and 1 in. 

diam, “scensanee .. +36 


High Carbon, Heat Treatec 
6 in. and shorter: | 

5% in. and smaller.. 26h 
%, and 1 in. 


Longer than | 6 ines 
we in. and smaller. . + 13) 


, and 1 in: 
ye +328 


Flat Head Capscrews: 

% in. and smaller. . +765) 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 

6 in. and shorter... Né@ 

Longer than 6 in...+23) 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. Cleveland and/ 
freight equalized with Pitt 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/c 
freight equalized with Bin 
mingham except where equa 


5 in. and smaller.. 40.0 ization is too great. 
%, %, and 1 in. Structural % in., larger 12. 5 
diame memes er 22.0. y in. under: List less 19 
BOILER TUBES 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimu 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
O.D. B.W. Seamless Bet welt 
b Gage H.R. “Ds Roe 
ae ADU OOOUTEO 12 siete 25.98 23.54 | 
9 VARS SS ercnrOrn 13 slon'o 30.78 23.36 | 
1% atondsc 2/3) 29.03 34.01 25.83 | 
bE Senavoas 13 34.29 40.18 30.51 
Pe open OMS oe oS) 38.44 45.05 34.26 
PANG GOponC ae als) 43.29 50.75 38.52 
2G sie te ele 46.99 55.06 41.81 | 
2 eemclere sielare a) aly 51.76 60.65 46.05 
2% Rees 12 56.04 65.67 49.8& 
By pooHeoon ‘ 12 59.76 70.03 53.18 
ILWAY MATERIALS | 
RA . 
Standard. Tee Rell) 
I] 60 tbe 
Rails No. 1 No.2 No.2 Undeé 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 .......... 5.525 5.425 eoee = 8.65 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ........... 5.525 65.425 oco4 6. 56 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 misters eisiete Sretaie pietone 6.56 
Gary,Inds SUSiararcrsienacte sooeee 5.525 5.425 oats or 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..... Shelters atehere ane 6.5 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 5.525 5.425 5.475 a 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 pieavelely etal a etait -. -(16)6.56) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 5.525 5.425 ahelete 6.56) 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....... 5.525 65.425 Ractare 7.80 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ..... woes. 5.525 5.425 we red 
Williamsport,Pa. $19 BOOOCD bean eee Perea 6.56) 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.60 Cleveland RZ .........14.78 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.60 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....14.7& 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ..... 1114.78 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...14. 78! 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.60 Pittsburgh P14 ......14.7&! 
seattle 1883 Coo aoloboos 106.00. Seattle ES) (pers stelectelenersted Osaeee 
teelton,Pa. B2-, .......6.60 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....6.75 ete Bo. Vee 14.50 
JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 .. 6.975 Deine PRA CK Sees 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.975 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, M ¥1.9. oe 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.975 KansasCity,Mo. 85 9.75% 
Tollee, Til Ub hme tne 610%) a hepanonip amino earn 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.975 Minnequa Colo. C10... "9.755 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 ..6.975 Pittsburgh a5) en i (= 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ...... 6.975 Seattle B3 ..........,.10.25% 
AXLES §8.Chicago,Il. R2 ......9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ...8.775 Struthers,O. Y1 ........9.75¢ 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 ....8.775 Youngstown R2 ........9.75t 
Footnotes 
(1) Chicago base. (26) Delivered in mill zone,6. 0450. 
(2) Angles, flats, bands. (27) Bar mill sizes, 
(3) Merchant. (28) Bonderized. 
(4) Reinforcing. (29) Youngstown base. 
(5) Vs under 17/16 in.; (30) Sheared; for universal mill 
Le to under 1 15/16 in., add 0.45c. 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 im, (31) uate over % in.; 7.60o,) 
inclusive, 7.050. for widths % in. and under: 
(6) Chicago or Birm. base. by 0.125 in, and thinner.: 
(7) Chicago base 2 cols, lower. (32) Buffalo base. 
(8) 13 Ga, and heavier (33) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
(9) Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ (34) 9.60c for cut lengths, 
for special quality, (35) 72” and narrower. 
(11) Cleveland & Pitts, b (37) Chibago whee nal 
evelani 30, c 
(21) Worcester, Mass. base. er mer ot 
(13) Add 0.250 for 17 Ga, & (38) 14 Ga. & lighter; 48” &| 
heavier. narrower. 
(14) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; (39) 48” and narrow 
ete 0.142 and lighter, (40) es than 0. 035"; 
Gp 6" pnd shinnar an Bite sue 
and under -10c for ¢ i 
(17) Flats only; 0.25 in. & (42) Mill Tenia re See mill; 
heavier. deld. in mill zone or within 
(18) To dealers. switching limits, 5.685c. 
(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. (43) 9-14% Ga. 
a eee ue per ate Tb. “ WORE To Fan cates. 
ew Haven, Conn, base. 
(22) Deld, San Francisto Bay a Gna, gages Tenia cove 
area. 
(23) Special quality. (48) ae oa. aoe 
(24) eect 0.15c, finer than (49) 3% in, and smaller rounds; 
a. 
(25) Bar mill bands. 2 S00, Over 3%4 in. and other 


STEEL 


Size—Inches .......... 2 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled C@rload discounts from list, % 
2% 


3 3% 4 5 6 


Borst Per Ft oo .k sc eens 37 
‘Pounds Per Ft ....... 3.68 Bis ee ee neee $1.09 $1.48 ee 
B : : : 10.89 "81 : 

-Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ....+9 25 $2405 acre aie a ee Bik Galv” Rik Galy* Blk  Galv® Bik SGalv® Blk Galv® 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 49.25 2 +2.75 + 19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 15.75 3.5 +13.25 
RAI Nae ar cane +2.75 igs +0.25 a 1:05 aes tO5 ana ros eos SiS eee 
Youngstown Y1 .... ’ ; . . +0.25 +1 1.25 415.5 15.5 15. ‘5 +13.25 

g 1.49.25 + 24.25 42.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 $15.5 se ibs i tip45 ees 


nee une SNas si oee meaneme eee eS 


mec rRic SE SNDARD PEE: Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
coves. +9.25 4+ 24,25 +2.75 +19. +0.25 +17 1.25 415.5 1.25 +15.5 1 +15.75 3.5  +13.25 


ee ES a cS 


,BUTTWELD STANDARD th Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
4 % 


ie naches Sane cHoces 1% 
BRED tit, <2. ances % ¥ 1 
“Pounds Per Ft 2 ao ee 6c 8.5¢ 11 ee 17¢ 23¢ 
eee eee Bik oes . . 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 
WAliquippa, Pa. J5 .... .... ¥ ik Galv* Blk — Galv* Bik Galv* BIk Galv* BIk | Galv® Bik | Galv* 
Alton, U. Lt A ea 1 ce Meh ces Bee aes 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 Pe a ie 
‘Benwood, W. Va. W10 4.5 +22 “750 431° SADE ree are 0) SP 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 . uae 
f Butler, Pa. Fé ngactou, iexraonl 3 a5 + 30 ti s mae 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
ae ae See 7 sche cara 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 $1.5 14.25 +0.75 
imc Be Seis cee Gk, 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 +2.75 
Siena Harbor, ind. Yi... neee tis ele 5 Ae” ke 48.25 +23.5 +5.25 +19.5 $1.75 +15 0.75 +14.25 
Mee Ne Othe Revs oa wae ne Since eae 4.25 +11 Gps Gly 10.75 +2.5 13.25 +3.25 
: Baron, Fa Sa Pereira an 5.5 +21 +6.5 +30 Toe 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
PONG ne en Sar aaa e. eek Ri oie alae Ae ane are VLE pacha kee 
rr : a ee Se 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Oe ee won. be ee 485 +52 +19 +40.5 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 42.75 
Youngstown 2, Y1 2 + +30 Posi 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Me mak adc, Pace Ppt Pict ames 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Size—Inches ..... 1% 
Sicleveralele 2 2% 3 3 4 
ee Ree ES oe 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ ode $1.09 
Comes 5oDa ne cE Sa 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
a Pads Galv Bik Galv* Blk  Galv? Blk  Galv® Bik Galv® Blk  Galv* 
rps, Pe. ee 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 rte mee eee 
SES acc eee 12.75 +1.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 crt eet i cree ee 
fe 56 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
oe 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
ee ae et ee W7BEEET INT 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
ee Cole. EL 1.25 413.25 1.75 +12.75 3.25 +13 3.25 +13 +7.25 +24 47.25 +24 
ein oO NS... - ee HOTS aoe ees 15.75 +0.5 15.25 +0.5 5.25 +11.5 5.25 +11.5 
3 O: aiop eooRDe : i : i 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 or 2 See wae 
: aes Me vege 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 ; aoeenae 
ee srt, Ma. 2... 12.75 41.75 13.25 41.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
d, Pa. ee 4.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 


*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. Louis). 
eee 


Youngstown R2, Y1 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 


. 


i 


Stainless Steel Clad Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Plates Sheets 
- Wire Bars; C.R. ae Carpe aoe poe carbon pose 
org- ° a ° fo, foy fo % 
yee zaroraling.— ee are Fier | Stainless 
sy anh eee Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire | 302 ...........- eae ery Bie OTS 37.50 
ge BR BB sesy BB aaig BN SE Seas) she ai ee ae oe fe 
301 1.1... 23.05 en a6 5 75 43.00 0 L i He prersteretoteis There ob00 Oe 2 ope 
302 oe , 7.25 37.25 42.00 44.25 46.25 51.25 47.50| 316 ..--.--- sees . : s 4.50 58.75 
Eas 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 47.25 52.00 52.00| 316L_ ......-- ... 45.05 49.35 54.70 60.10 peered 
303 cere * 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 49.50 57.00 57.00 316 Cb ......6.. 47.30 53.80 61.45 69.10 ieee 
seen sada 32.00 41.00 ornare 45.50 48.00 50.00 56.75 56.75 321 ....20++ee+- 36.60 40.05 44.60 49.30 47.25 
ee ee ae BE Ee 8 OBE BR) ie Be Bee 
nooo Slee Seshele ; e : 5. a 3 SE dopopdaogos 3 Y : awac 
4 pdsdae 28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 51.25 58.75 58.75| 410 ..---++-eees 28.15 29.55 33.10 36.70 Ser 
ae 30.75 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 60.25 63.00 63.00 ZEN Sopooco00dl oO 28.30 29.80 33.55 37.25 Sand 
Sacer 39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 71.00 80.50 —80.50/ Inconel ....----++- 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 sees 
an atetsisievsi = SOTO: 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 eee 96.75 96.75 ee ae ao c . - oa alee eee Hane ee eore 
OO CODS BCD anegete dices weiss 86.50 Go 92.75 -.-- 104.50 ckel, Low Carbon : : : : ceee 
31 eae 39.75 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 76.75 81.50 81.50| Monel ....----+++- 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 see 
GT: 6...01s ordined ares 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 84.50 89.25 89.25| Copper® ..-+-eseers cease Sieieie ices Richens 46.00 
. nr Goiata 25.08 aoe 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 93.50 101.00 101.00 Xs mae 
eeeeee : 5 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 59.75 65.50 65.50 trip, Carbon Base 
BoOl 6. ss eects S08 106.75 _... 106.75 106.75 105.50 108.00 149.25 —Cold Rolled— 
18-8 CbTa 37.00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 69.75 79.25 79.25 10% Both Sides 
BOS sive vies eieiets ODO 32.00 Bietarie 35.75 37.75 40.25 48.25 AS1D5 |  COPDCT Sy aicraieioterelvlelolellerers onesie efeleler=)-tonnnne = 33.95 40.25 
“Osy GAodag 19.50 25.50 29.75 36.00 33.50 35.25 37.50 46.75 46:05) =.= P 
AQ vss. .0. 16°75 21.50 28.25 31.00 32.00 33.75 35.00 40.25 40.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
@16 .....- ao06 Mere: 28.75 Sache 32.50 34.25 36.25 48.25 48.25| New Castle, Ind. 1-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
“AO™ Geppod Bieta 33.50 34.25 41.75 39.25 41.25 45.25 62.00 62.00 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
LEO) So agens 17.00 21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 36.00 40.75 40.75| ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
BESOM. “yon 0 Neiene eae 29.50 wee 33.00 34.75 36.75 51.75 51.75| ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
BES Meerickerelsinis oon 28.75 37.75 Site 42.00 44.25 46.00 56.00 56.00 
as an eto 39.25 «59.00 44.25 «© 46.50 © 47.75 = 70.00 70.00 T | S | 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 00 tee 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Grade $ per Ib Grade $ per Ib 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; Reguiar Carbon 305 © Cr-Hot_ Work .....- 0.475 
‘A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Charter Wire Products; | pytra Carbon ‘I57 0.360 W-Cr Hot Work .... 0.500 
Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.;| special CaxponOLA TS v-Cr Hot Work..... 0.520 
Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co., Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. ; Firth Sterling Oil Hardening ae ae 0.475 Hi-Carbon-Cr .....- 0.925 
Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Covell het a a: ie poe eee 4S ee 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Grade by Analysis (%) 
Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & Laughlin WwW Cr Vv Co Mo $ per Ib 
Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stainless Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe | 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.25 ee ee ren cne 4.285 
Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McInnes Steel Co.; | 18.25 4.25 1 4.75 RR Oe eee Sh nies 2.500 
McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corps; Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard | 18 4 2 9 bee eodu an dodo 2.870 — 
Co.; National Tube Div., U. §. Steel Corp.; Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire|} 18 4 2 ceeniic Roe Ane eote 2 SI) 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel | 18 4 1 cate Riste Reisen: | ULeloo 
Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Company Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.;| 9 3.5 ; SM PARAS 8 1.395 
Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty | 13.5 4 3 EteviMun cialavetece eis) esaire 2.060 
Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel Corp.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco| 13.75 3.75 2 5 Hoo “ono tea 2.440 
Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary| 6.4 4.5 1.9 Suen care ti 1.300 
of Crucible Steel Co. of America; Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels Inc.;| 6 4 3 net (ed ee 1.545 
U. S. Steel Corp.; Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall; 1.5 4 1 Bete ee Gorn oedoU 1.155 
big Ste ae subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, cg, 


Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford Steel Co., 
Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. 


C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and v3. 


December 2, 1957 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate al 


Pi | F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. 
g ron do not include 3% federal transportation tax. | 
lle- Bes 
No. 2 Malle- Besse- No. 2 Ma 
Basic Boudry able mer Basic Foundry able me| 
Birmingham District Youngstown District fps 4 
Al 3 Hubbard,Ohio Y1 ....-+--ssseeee eels. 3 overs cece . see 
Binmdaguaie Ray ese baeog «ea by ee Sharpsville,Pa. S6..66eeeee000+> - 66.00) 7) ae 
Birmingham PUG were. aca yet aan Savas (62:50) 66-500 nee Youngstown Y1 ......sesseesrseees Tiss ke 
Woodward,Ala. W15 ...........00. 62.008" 62.50t 66.50 .... Manstield, O10 200 eee ane a Re 50. «67.04 
Cincinnati) rdeldal wea snisametew cetets aatare 70.20 Petes wees Duluth: [-Siepeeilewlel os eleeetevove eee on 206500 66.50 66. : 
Brie; Pas) D-Bivexctateretoterstexeiainistslavetsielakesels 66.00 66.50 66.50 67. | 
Everett,Mass. El .........- 67.50 68.00 68.50 vee 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ......eseeee 3 75.00 75.50 Prarhe Zab 
ht AES oa Geneva,Utah Cll ..... "25"! 966000 § 168.506" mae - 
Buffalo Hl, R20..........s..+0++- 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 GraniteCity, Ill, G4 ... ore. es) 68.90 -# 
Nevona wanda: Nave eTOm seers near .... 66.50 67.00 67.50 Ironton, Utah Cll .....+.seeeer seers Be Cod Rex sonia oe 
Tonawanda,N.Y. Wi2 ............ 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Minnequa,Colo. C10 -.-... rgbeige “usc 250t 66.50 .... 
Boston, deld. (cc\er ecole Seis ST-29 ey TU tS co meas Rockwood,Tenn, T3 ..-++-+++++++++: May eels 3 “a 
Rochester,N.¥., deld. ............ 69.02 69.52 170.02 apa? Toledo,Ohio 1-3 ....--+ee++eeeeeeee 66.00 66.50 66.50  67.0{ 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. ........... Se 701199 00:62 tn TL (oun ees Cincinnati, deld. eet eeeeeeees 12.54 18.08 Senex “+ 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Chicago District tPhos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
ecese ues weg thetswherne¥es seer 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
: pair eo CORT RAS 66.00 Biase 66.50 Ol Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage there 
SUCHE CUNY LE Sp oleae cre ica ree 66.00 O.Ch8.0 66.50 67.00 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which Dx 
Milwaukee, deldv ich sian eescd ree, (68:62 69.12 69.12 69.62 is 1.75-2.00%. | 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. .......... wisic 74.12 74.12 Soo Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over i 


or portion thereof. | 


Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per i 


Se ee rice and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
Gieverng a ie eS OES OR Ge PEE LR BED OLY BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton | 
; Gy Os oe ee : ioe 70.12 (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portid 


thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; startin 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon ‘ 


Mid-Atlantic District i 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) a 
BIndSDOLO} hab Olean cer teeite 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 ......+++.-- ap eed odo. coud S66 Sorodecan’ TE 
Se enare ee Ric See ES eas 66.50 67.00 67.50 ae Buffalo (ycncteratsse ere crcle sletotetoretnoteke siokerete AnH ObOO OU DAOE GoDacen 7S.3! 
edeland,Pa. eirie: etc a 
INOW VOrk, ‘deldy ence acon sere ele en 75.10 75.60 sei ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
Newark: Nid;, (eld. cee. aioe mene 72.29 72.79 73.29 73.79 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 tif 
Philadelphiassdeldmqeeeeee heels 70.01 70.51 71.01 71.59 each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max EI 
PEON ANIM Gn VIE Goode bommeacotoce ane Gal 68.50 69.00 69.50 CalvertCity,Ky. P15 ....:-ccccece ais uejexe tthe sretohetarerclerMerais Sraeielotnahe $99.6) 
NiagaraFalls;NeYi, PUB) < ccisctee siecle sieisinse ie loleve) slelelolaievelsisishe sis aS 99.4 
; Keokuk,lowa Open-hearth & Fadry, $9 freight alowed K2..... 102.6 
Pittsburgh District Keokuk,lowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
lowed up-to $9, Ii2 5S cisssieias cop er asis tae sen atess ts ajerese axaveea iKeiane 106.8 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 66.00 66.50 6 i 
1 ) Sige nn ohaconus : ; 6.50 67.0 
Pittsburgh (Na&S sides), : LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
ppa, Gb 6 dahivccdncnotor ater 67.95 67.95 68.48 Lyl 
: : yles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) ............ Syevegeveteretelere $78.é 
Nets gita Se heel deldvae mer ne woe 67.60 67.60 68.13 Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) .............- SAR cere Iacht 74.4 
tl aa Philadelphia, deld. ..... Aicnoo COO Go Sud fo 50 8234 
Warana cay Mead tag tes deld. .. Slotend 68.26 68.26 68.79 Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) .... 16 
Brackenriecs ea Aa OGG erin 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... Ti. 
Midland Pa is on be .aSaconndor 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... TL 
Pa. alist siete ere vete\s’e vere 66.00 coos eee platens NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) TL 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound subject to extr f 

, , , f.0.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb e: t: Molina 

Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltim : aetcRe rail 
, ond, ; : more, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 1, 

cisco, 10 cents: Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. = ; P Seen OO eae ee 


‘SHEETS————________. STRIP -=- BAS Standard 
Hot- Cold- Gal Stainless Hot H.R ructur 
P = IRs H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
pean Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
Be ele: aievere!a 
cocina oe an 9.865 Siok Lee 8.64 9.01 10.68 ae 9.05 8.97 10.90 
Be eee 8.88 9.61 eee 8.76 9.06 11.34 # 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
Boren eens 245 11.07 or 8.23 8.60 10.57 oe 8.64 8.56 10.70 
Shree ee 0.44 11.45 53.50 9.42 9.73 12.90 # 15.28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
Cerne eee, : 10.07 55.98 8.50 8.80 10.90 # 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
Chiciaon cate eon is 9.65 octc 8.40 8.77 10.46 S060 8.88 8.80 10.66 
CHa ote : 10.00 53.00 8.23 8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
Cae ee 9.48 10.05 52.43 8.54 8.92 9.31 14.96 9.18 8.93 10.21 
i a ae ao : 9.95 55.68 8.33 8.69 10.80# 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
Denvaran ee) voles tee sees S008 9.00 8.95 11.01 Poe 9.00 9.45 10.70 
Die ae 4.18 fe Bus 9.41 9.78 11.10 eae 9.82 9.74 11.06 
stodgy ett os 10.35 56.50 8.58 8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
BRE ere oe 9.45 9.9518 nae 8.50 8.75 9.0510 Soe 9.00 8.85 10.10 
oe ee os 8.45 ee 8.60 8.55 11.10 ie 8.60 9.05 10.30 
- : Sckrd bond 8.57 8.94 10.68 
s : ae 8.97 8.90 : 
aa wie oe 10.75 11.65 57.60 9.50 9.80 12.75 Eas 9.10 9.55 i te 
Milwaukee ..... 8.93 9.58 10.13 ine 8.36 8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 : 
pote ; 9.80 10.35 Wes 8.58 8.95 9.15 8.99 Sot pee 
ew York ..... : ; ; Zen ; : 906.0 
re ee 10.13 10.56 53.08 9.31 9.57 12.76 # 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.71 
Philadelphia ... 8.00 8.90 9.87 1.94 eine hes 10-80 vee 8.95 8.45 9.95 
eee Te a aoe 3.87 51.94 8.69 8.65 11.51# 15.01 8.50 8.77 9.779*) 
7a eer aera ater 135 52.00 8.33 8.60 10.80 # 14.65 8.64 8.56 i 
eae oe ; 11.55 57.38 9.55 8.65 14.65 # 15.95 8.65 8.30 11:50 
Steen ce ck Ee ate sees 9.15 9.15 Soa8 mene 9.40 8.85 10.35 
Stay Paull. cnc 8.79 10.04 10.61 ih bi be per be ao 9-10 8.93 10 
Siar ancias cee hone ap ee : Siibe 8.84 9.21 9.66 9.38 | a 
moor ae Ae 1078 11.00 55.10 9.45 9.70 13.00 16.10 9.50 9:80 12-00 
Bouth'ton, Gonp.  °9.07 10.33 10.71 MER 19e Hee 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12:10 
pokane ......, : : seis . TA ee one ; : 
ae 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.38 10.00 10.10 14.05 17.20 9.57 9.57 10.91 
pened ee oats nee ee fi 0.90 0.19 : 9.80 9.70 12.10 
=e : 9.73 sieiee 9.35 8.86 10.36 


*Prices do not include gage extras; t 
es ; tprices incl att 
wee jheavier fas eineaied: Stover jake: pees nde pee vue sere eer tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% ir 
, 0 4999 lb except as noted: 1 “1 : t i 
ee Coo s > cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and 
and over; stainless sheets, 8000 lb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Bored eres toon ie ee i Sas 
, 5 * 5 nd in Saaz 


Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled 84 
, product: 
1000 to 1999 Ib; 82000 to 3999 Ib: ie 200n; ia Pee Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 lb; 00 to 9999 lb; 


‘St. Louis, Vandalia, 
‘Parral, Portsmouth, Ohio, Ottawa, Ill., Stevens 
. Pottery, 
. Ohio, 
_ Super-Duty: 
te freee Speetiiet Salina, Pa., 
_ Savage, As : uis, $175; 

“Ga., $185; Cutler, wah sa agen 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Oliver Hill, Ky., Athens, 


UP. Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 


Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Farber, Mexico, 
Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, 


Ga., $135; Salina, Pa., 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $165. 
Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, 


$140; Niles, 


Mo., 
New 


Silica Brick (per 1000) 


| Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 


Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $150; War- 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Morrisville, Pa., $155; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Ill., $160; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $180. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$160; E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 


$182. 

Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfied, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ili., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., $245. 


$137; 


Aluminum: 


Atomized, 500 Ib 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $298; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $338; Phiadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $345. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $188. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, 
Louis, $310. 


Payne st: 


Runners (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, 
Ill., Ky., net tons, 


f.o.b. shipping point in 
carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-41; 70%, $36.40; 60%, 
$33-36.50. Imported, net tons, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $33-34; Mexican, all rail, duty paid, 
pes al barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.25- 


| Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 
Cents 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
Deld. east of Missis- 
sippi River, ocean bags 
23,000 lb and over.. 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton or 
Camden, N. J., west 
of Mississippi River. 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, 
98 + % Fe: 
Deld. east of 
Mississippi River, 
23,000 Ib and over 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton, 
N. J., west of Missis- 
sippi River ...... 9.50 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Melting stock, 99.9% 
Fe, irregular frag- 


9.50 


ments of % in. x 
ES AIT Stee ctesiev 0 28.00 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 
Unannealed (99 + % 
BRO) eters ates wig oratee'eln 6.00 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) (minus 325 
mesh) ......---+. 59.00 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 


Carbonyl Iron: 


98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
crons, depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 


standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. 


Near freight allowed 


Electrodes 


ATIOtS) BAR ree stsvels 39.50 
PROMS LOUS har suneie teres 41.50 Threaded with nipple; un- 
Antimony, 500 Ib lots 42.00° boxed, f.o.b. plant 
Brass, 5000-lb 
lotsme eee 31.30-38.407 GRAPHITE 
Bronze, 5000-Ib 
lOtsWMnetio es osics 48.10-52.707 DE eet 100 tb 
Copper: 2 24 $60.75 
Electrolytic ....... 14.25° 2% 30 39.25 
Reduced .......... 14.25° 3 40 37.00 
pier 5 nO RO SOTO 7.50° 4 40 35.00 
anganese: 
Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 Be ao Saas 
Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 q 60 28.25 
Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 8, 9, 10 60 28.00 
Nickel, unannealed ..$1.065 2 72 26.75 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 14 60 26.75 
VOCS! were cne eos 49.20-61.307 16 72 25.75 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 17 60 26.25 
Ne WOCh oatnioion-5o-onG 59.80 18 72 26.25 
Copper (atomized) 5000- 20 72 25.25 
Ib lots ....... -40.30-48.80t 24 84 26.00 
Silicon ....-.essseeeeee 47.5 
Solder. 2 nea. -scss cceele 7.00* 
Stainless Steel, aM ses CARBON 
Stainless Steel, 31 : 
Tne eee alte isk 14.50° 8 60 13.30 
Zinc, 5000-Ib lots 17.50-30.70t 10 60 yee 
Tungsten: Dollars 12 60 ee 
Melting grade, 99% 14 60 dae 
60 to 200 mesh: 14 72 eas 
1000 Ib and over .. 3.15 17 60 alls . 
Less than 1000 lb .. 3.30 17 72 ee 
Chromium, electrolytic 20 84 aed 
99.8% Cr min z non 84 11.25 
metallic basis .... 5.00 a4 96 10.95 
*Plus cost of metal. }De- 30 : 
| 2 40, 35 110 10.70 
pending on composition. }De 40 100 10.70 


pending on mesh. 


a 


imported Steel 


rates is for buyer’s account. Source of 


December 2, 1957 


these 
Ib, landed, dut aid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in 
net eat Boul shipment: Western continental European countries) 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast coer 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305... $6.28 $6.23 23 a 
Bar Size Angles .....---scssercrecsserssrre® 6.62 ae ape oe 
Structural Angles ...-----++:+: AO OOOO GNOIOGOO 6.62 4 7 i one 
ete mt: 5 aoano0 on oe Haound00 OCD OOO GOO Oe 6.87 6.82 6.8 4 
OMNOE) goanu stash. c0od COON UO CR UCC IIE COG 6.87 6.82 ae ue 
Plates (basic bessemer) .------- - 8.35 8.30 ave ar 
Sheets Eke eecmeec ce ose enc ne 8.25 B20 520 560 
Sheets, C. R. (drawing quality) Rae sn 9.00 a ¢ b 
Bae fe Sc eaten ae Ree 7 Meas s. 2679 26.67 26.67 27.36 
Barbed Wire (t) ------s+eerrertteet’ 7. SOO EEDOO 6.95 ee Pees Lis 
Miers LEE bdek 6 aioe DOmOO OUD. O00 CUO DRIGIS ae eet pas poe nee 
Hot-Rolled Bands ...---.-ssscecersecores se we ee tors ae6 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 Bie tarevehe 6.73 ets ane ae 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5 oe i ee es 
Bright Common Wire Nails (8) .sseeeerrrrree 8.3 : : i 


eel. §Per 100-ib kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 
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EE 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1957 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 

Mesabi bessemer ......-+-+eeeesseerre? 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......----+++:- 6 

Old Range bessemer 
Old Range nonbessemer 
Open-hearth lump ......sse-eeeeserreee 


rail freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, 


and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 


Ferien iCaG CORE OEE 25.00-27.00 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


concentrates 


Swedish basic, 65% .....-+---+e0-+% 27.00-27.50 
N. African hematite (spot) .....-.----- nom. 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% .....-++--++- 28.00 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
QUALITY © Sine cm sree cls ete a Setetetetene $13.00-14.00* 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 


WOMNS cals nie cites eretarerercuelapedescherarstazars 20.00-22.00 
*Before duty. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included), 


$1.39-1.42 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 
nomnial; contracts by negotiation. 
hrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


48% Sil Ce dewsccec mcs: wes ne cine $51.00-53.00 
480% 2.820) es oe nleieiels oeiovoinereein is) 48.00-50.00 
48% nO Tata ....-seeerereessesee 41.00-43.00 


South African Transvaal 
48% no ratio $40.00-41.00 


44% no ratio 30.00-30.50 
AB% Bil nce. ccvecreces scenes scccs $55.00-57.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
USI Bes erectile eerste wleteneiins» vere wusiienerirle rarer $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 

mines, unpacked ......--+--+++esseeres $1.18 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.1.f. seaboard 


55-60% «ww eee re eee eee cece ees $2.50-2.60 
GO=GOGG  ciseterelevatoe etwleleiele «iafevenerumielsicrs 2.60-2.90 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V2.0; 

Domestic ....-secccevescsvonceesscesne 31.00 

Metallurgical Coke 
Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace ..--- .$14.75-15.75 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ....-18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, oOvenS ..---+-+-++-serrsese> $28.85 

Cincinnati, deld. .....+-+--+++> 5 31.84 
Buffalo, OVENS .....--es eee cer ee eeeree 30.50 
Camden, N. J., OVeNS ..----eer seers 29.50 
Detroit, OVENS ..-.----+-eeee sects etee 30.50 

Pontiac, Mich., deld. ...---++++++++++ 32.25 

Saginaw, Mich., deld. ...---++-+++++> 33.83 
Erie, Pa., OvenS ...----+---ss2sseeersee 30.50 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New England, deld. eOLeoOOs 
Indianapolis, OVENS ..+---eerseeer reese 29.75 
Ironton, Ohio, OvenS ...----++-+-+eeersee 29.00 

Cincinnati, deld. .....----seerseeeree 31.84 
Kearny, N. J., ovens .....--- 29.75 
Milwaukee, ovens NE eh mit inital tee OSOO 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29.25 
Painesville, Ohio, OvenS ..-.-+-+++++++> 30.50 

Cleveland, deld. ......----++e+++0+- 32.69 
Philadelphia, OVeNnS ....--+-++-+-s+e+seeee 29.50 
St. Louis, OVENS ......--- seer ce eeees 31.50 
St. Paul, OvenS ......--- seers secre eee 29.75 

Chicago, deld. ...--+eesseeee ee eeers 33.24 
Swedeland, Pa., OVeMS ....-++seeeeeece 29.50 
Terre Haute, Ind. ovens ......++.+s+0+5 29.75 


*Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 


Pure benzene ....-- eee cece re eeerreee 36.00 
Toluene, one deg. 3 5 A eeuic. e 
Industrial xylene .......--++++++: .32.00-34.00 
Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Ammonium sulfate ws. .s -$32.00-34.00 
Cents per pound, producing point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 17.50; Grade 2-3, 15.50; 


Grade 4, 17.50; Grade 5, 16.50; Grade 6, 14.50. 


Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Splegelelsen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% SI, 
$102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx). Base price per net ton; $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Pa.; Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; 
Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1% or fraction thereof of contained man- 
ganese over 76% or under 74% respectively. 


(Mn 79-81%). Lump $263 per net ton, f.o.b. 
Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. Add $2.60 for 
each 1% above 81%; subtract $2.60 for each 
1% below 79%, fractions in proportion to 
nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢c for max 0.50% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05¢ to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; 500 lb to 
1999 lb, 38c; 50 Ib cans, add 0.5c per lb. Pre- 
mium for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per 
Ib. Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., 
freight allowed to St. Louis or any point 
east of Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢ 
per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45, 
less ton 15.45c, f.0.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 8% C grade 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanitum, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
im Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
Cc. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, .1. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05¢; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk. C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67.71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, ¢.1., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25c, per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk. 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 27.50c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.20c per lb contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65c per Ib contained Cr, 14.20c per Ib 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per Ib; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed $1.38 per Ib contained V.O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0c per lb of contained Si. Packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.1. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.0.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, 0O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per Ib contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25c, ton lot 19.05c; less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5c per Ib of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15¢, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 22.00c per Ib 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.65c, ton lot 24.95c, less 
ton 25.95c. Add 0.5¢c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5c for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75c for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 lb 
and over, are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lot, 45c per Ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per lb. 


Carbortam: (1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c, per Ib f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mi 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packele 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. Dé 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 4 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, to 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. ! 


ao 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3%) 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contrac 
carload, bulk 19.60c per Ib of briquet, cari 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 lb to c.l. in box pallets 21.00cp) 
2000 Ib to c.l. in bags, 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c fop 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing appro»: 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contracttj 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.1L.. 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to ce... 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags, 17.2¢2 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. | 


3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and appre 
% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1c pe 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15.3c}) 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2000( 
Ib to c.l., bags 17.5¢; less ton 18.4c. Deliverei.| 
Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing aroral 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap-~ 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 Ib of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 Ib ‘ax 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 %b to c.l. bags 10.50; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25:,) 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con-! 
taining 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85e.i 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 lb fog 
c.l. pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.65; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notcit- + 
ing, smali size only. Spot, add 0.25c. i 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% 14) 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained. , 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS | 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%), 5000 lb W or more» 
$2.95 per lb of contained W; 2000 lb W te) 
5000 lb W, $3.05; less than 2000 lb W, $3.17.. 
Delivered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max,, 
C 0.4% max). Contract, ton lot 2” x D,, 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb. Delivered. Spot, , 
add 10c. 


Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, , 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C! 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $4.25 per Ib) 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton)! 
lot $4.30. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5.7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %4-in. x; 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 19c per lb of alloy, ton) 
lot 20.15¢c; less ton lot 21.4c, f.0.b. Niagara. 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1¢ per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55c; less ton lot 20.8c, f.o.b. 
Niageta Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si; Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.l. 
19.50c, 2000 lb to c.l. 20.50c, less than 2000 
Ib 21c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


X Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL 


SEPT. 


Nov. 27 Week Month Year Oct. 
1957 Ago Ago Avg. 
$33.00 $33.17 $35.33 $64.67 $37.37 


Scrap Prices Resuming Downtrend 


‘Market stability is short-lived. STEEL’s composite on the 
prime steelmaking grade declines 17 cents to $33 after hold- 
‘ing unchanged the preceding week 


Scrap Prices, Page 158 


Philadelphia—Steel scrap buying 
is light and spotty, but prices are 
stabilized following the steady de- 
-eline of recent weeks. No. 1 heavy 
melting is $33.50, with No. 1 
bundles and busheling $1 higher. 
Electric furnace bundles are mov- 

ing in small lots at $37, delivered. 

Scrap is not coming out in normal 
volume. Buying for export is slow. 
One vessel is loading tonnage 
bought some weeks back. 

New York — Brokers’ buying 
prices are steadier, and the move- 
ment of scrap against new orders 
is light. Borings and turnings are 
noticeably slow; so are the cast 
grades, with No. 1 cupola quoted 
at $38-$39, shipping point. Yards 
are not taking in their usual ton- 
nage at the current low prices. 

Including 1500 tons, No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, Panama Canal Co., 
closes Jan. 10 on 3200 net tons of 
steel scrap. 

Chicago—Steel scrap prices here 
continue to sag, and important 
grades are off about $1 a ton on 
the average. Every market factor 
is of deflationary nature. Lack of 
consumer buying is the principal 
factor; it stems from a slowly de- 
clining steelmaking rate. 


December 2, 1957 


Inventories are substantial, and 
there is no interest in enlarging 
them. Hot metal is used more 
generously since blast furnace pro- 
duction exceeds demand for iron. 
Plenty of scrap is available. De- 
pressing the market even farther 
is the fact that only a declining 
steelmaking rate is in prospect for 
the remainder of this year. 


Pittsburgh—Several scrap deal- 
ers report improvement in number 
of inquiries, indicating customers 
are taking more interest in pres- 
ent prices. Inventory correction 
has not been completed; and it’s 
unlikely that there will be any ma- 
jor purchases by leading consum- 
ers the rest of the year. But mar- 
ket observers think the price slump 
has largely been compieted. Prices 
of No. 2 heavy melting and No. 2 
bundles are firming slightly. 

Cleveland—Pending the outcome 
of bids on automotive lists at the 
end of November, scrap marked 
time last week. Heavy auto ton- 
nage is before the market, one sell- 
er offering 40,000 tons. Quoted 
prices are largely nominal. Fac- 
tory bundles are off $1 on a num- 
ber of broker bids on auto lists. 


Detroit—Scrap sellers here have 
a pessimistic outlook. Dealers and 


brokers think prices will continue 
to drop following month-end clos- 
ings on the auto lists. Brokers 
who bought for speculative pur- 
poses are particularly concerned. 
They'll have to pay personal prop- 
erty tax on scrap in their yards on 
Dec. 31. It is apt to depress the 
market more as brokers seek to 
unload at any price before the 
deadline. 

Cincinnati — Prices are off an- 
other $1 here in anticipation of 
lower bids on industrial lists. It 
is expected that heavy tonnages 
will be offered by the auto plants 
at month’s end. 

St. Louis—Scrap continues dull 
with mills and foundries disinter- 
ested in purchases. Volume busi- 
ness is too low to make any price 
quotations firm. 

Consumers’ inventories are sub- 
stantial in the light of current op- 
erating rates. Industrial scrap is 
coming out in better volume, but 
rural supplies are drying up. 

Buffalo—Buying is almost com~ 
pletely lacking in the local scrap 
market. Prices are holding but 
the market undertone is soft. Deal- 


(Please turn to Page 163) 


WARD 
‘STEEL 


. We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL © 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 

America of ~ 5 

BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way to sell is to.- 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. : 


B7A Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN, 4-2460 
* CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branch: 


3042-3058 W. S5ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone:. Grovehill 6-2600 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 


Nov. 27 
Nov. 20 
Oct. Avg. 
Nov. 1956 
Nov. 1952 43.00 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


$33.00 
33.17 
37.37 
61.83 


PITTSBURGH 


33.00-34.00 
31.00-32.00 
36.00-37.00 
33.00-34.00 
29.00-30.00 
33.00-34.00 
17.00-18.00 
17.00-18.00 
20.00-21.00 
20.00-21.00 


37 .00-38.00 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1 heavy melting .. 
2 heavy melting.. 
1 factory bundles 
1 dealer bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
No. 1 busheling 
Machine shop turnings 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under 

3 ft lengths 36.00-37.00 
Heavy turnings 30.00-31.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 36.00-37.00 
Electric furnace bundles 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 41.00-42.00 
Stove plate 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 28.00-29.00 
Clean auto cast 44.00-45.00 
Drop broken machinery 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt, 36.00-37.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under .. 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Angles, splice bars 50.00-51.00 
Rails, ‘rerolling 56.00-57.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .210.00-215.00 
18-8 turnings .. .115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids.. .95.00-100.00 
430 turnings 50.00-55.00 


CLEVELAND 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


28.00-29.00 
22.00-23.00 
30.00-31.00 
28.00-29.00 
19.00-20.00 
28.00-29.00 
11.00-12.00 
15.00-16.00 
15.00-16.00 
15.00-16.00 
33.00-34.00 


1 heavy melting... 

2 heavy melting.. 

1 factory ide : 

MDUNGICS! sec sere ss 

No. 2 bundles 

No. 1 busheling 

Machine shop turnings. 

Short shovel turnings.. 

Mixed borings, turnings 

Cast iron borings 

Cut foundry steel 

Cut structurals, plates 
2 ft and under 

Low phos. punchings & 
plate 

Alloy free, short shovel 
turnings 

Electric furnace bundles 


35.00-36.00 
29.00-30.00 


21.00-22.00 
29.00-30.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


38.00-39.00 
33.00-34.00 
29.00-30.00 
36.00-37.00 
23.00-24.00 
30.00-31.00 


Nor i cupola’... 
Charging box cast on 
Heavy breakable cast.. 
Stove plate 

Unstripped motor blocks 
Brake shoes 

Clean auto cast 37.00-38.00 
Burnt cast 28.00-29.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
R.R. malleable 

Rails, 2 ft and under. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Rails, random lengths. 
Cast steel 

Railroad specialties 
Uncut tires 

Angles, splice bars .... 
Rails, rerolling 


32.00-33.00 
49.00-50.00 
55.00-56.00 
56.00-57.00 
48.00-49.00 
43.00-44.00 
46.00-47.00 
39.00-40.00 
46.00-47.00 
54.00-55.00 


Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids. ..205.00-210.00 
18-8 turnings : 90.00-95.00 
430 clips, bundles, 
solids : 
430 turnings 


75.00-80.00 
40.00-50.00 


Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 


including 


StTexL, Nov. 27, 1957. Changes shown in italics. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


31.00-32.00 
24.00-25.00 
31.00-32.00 
24.00-25.00 
31.00-32.00 
13.00-14.00 
17.00-18.00 


. 1 heavy melting... 

. 2 heavy melting... 

. 1 bundles 

. 2 bundles 

1 busheling 

Machine shop turnings. 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. 33.00-34.00 
Electric furnace bundles 33.00-34.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 35.00-36.00 


CHICAGO 


33.00-34.00 
30.00-31.00 
29.00-30.00 
35.00-36.00 
30.00-31.00 

20.00-21.00 
33.00-34.00 
30.00-31.00 
16.00-17.00 
18.00-19.00 
18.00-19.00 
18.00-19.00 
38.00-39.00 
39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


. 1 heavy melt., indus. 
. 1 hvy melt., dealer 
. 2.heavy melting od 
. 1 factory bundles... 
. 1 dealer bundles 
2 bundles 
1 busheling, indus. 
1 busheling dealer 
Machine shop turnings 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings .. 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. .. 
Punchings & plate scrap 


No. 1 cupola 35.00-36.00 
Stove plate 33.00-34.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 27.00-28.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 39.00-40.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. nee 00-36.00 
R.R. malleable 5.00-46.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under . 48. 00-49 .00 
Rails, 18 in. and smaller 49.00-50.00 
Angles, splice bars ... 46.00-47.00 
Axles 48.00-49 00 
Rails, 47 00-49 .00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


rerolling 


18-8 bundles & solids. 
18-8 turnings 

430 turnings & solids .. 
430 turnings 


-205.00-215.00 
105.00-115.00 
80.00-90.00 
50.00-55.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

. 1 heavy melting .. 

. 2 heavy melting .. 

. 1 bundles 

. 2 bundles 

1 busheling 

Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 10.00-11.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 27.00-28.00 


21.00-22.00 
18.00-19.60 
23.00-24.00 
18.00-19.90 
21.00-22.00 

8.00-9.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 

Stove plate 

Charging box cast .... 
Heavy breakable 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Clean auto cast 
Malleable 


y7Nominal 


ST. LOUIS 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


. 1 heavy melting .. 
. 2 heavy melting .. 
1 bundles 
2 bundles 
1 busheling 
Machine shop turnings. 
Short shovel turnings. . 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ae 
Charging box cast .... 
Heavy breakable cast .. 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Brake shoes 

Clean auto cast 

Stove plate 


Railroad Beran 


INOS IE Hea ee 
Rails, 
Rails, 
Rails, 


Angles 


heavy melt. 
18 in. and under 
random lengths. . 
rerolling : 
splice bars .... 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 
No. 
No. 


33.50 
30.50 
34.50 
24.50 
34.50 
37.00 
22.50 
24.00 
22.00F 
30.50 


1 heavy melting 

2 heavy melting .. 
1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles 

No. 1 busheling 
Electric furnace bundles 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings. . 
Machine shop turnings. 
Heavy turnings 
Structurals & plate 42.00-43.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 46.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 63.00-65.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 

Heavy breakable cast .. 

Malleable 

Drop broken machinery 50.00-51.00 


{Nominal 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
1 heavy melting .. 
2 heavy melting .. 
No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles 

Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings .. 
Low phos. (structurals & 
plate) none 


33.50 
29.00-30.00 

33.50 
21.00-22.00 
11.00-12.00 
13.00-14.00 
15.00-16.00 


No. 
No. 


45.00-46.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No: I cupolas: .tr 38.00-39.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 33.00-34.00 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, clips, 

solids 160.00-165.00 
18-8 borings, turnings.. 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 65.00-70.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 


BOSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; 
shipping point) 
. 1 heavy melting .. 
. 2 heavy malting 
. 1 bundles 
. 2 bundles 
1 busheling 0 
Machi ne shop turnings 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel yea ae 
Nod MA Calstt ey: camo 
Mixed cupola cast 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 


£10.10. 


23.00-24.00 
20.00-21.00 
23.00-24.00 
12.50-14.00 
23.00-24.00 
10.00-11.00 
11.00-12.00 
12.00-13.00 
33.00-34.00 
28.00-29.00 
35.00-36.00 


BUFFALO 


. 1 heavy melting .. 
. 2 heavy melting .. 
. 1 bundles 
. 2 bundles 
1 busheling 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Machine shop turnings 
Short shovel turnings .. 
Cast iron ores 18.00-19.00 
Low phos. : . 37.00-38.00 
Cast Tron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 

No. 1 cupola 37 .00-38.00 
No. 1 machinery 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, random lengths... 44.00-45.00 


Rails, 3 ft and under 51.00-52.00 
Railroad specialties 37.00-38.00 


32.00-33.00 
29.00-30.00 
32.00-33.00 
27.00-28.00 
32.00-33.00 
18.00-19.00 
16.00-17.00 
20.00-21.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

1 heavy melting 

2 heavy melting 

1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles 
No. 1  busheling 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings 

Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. 18 in. 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 35.00-36.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 32.00-33.00 
Charging box cast - 382.00-33.00 
Drop broken machinery 47.90-48.00 


No. 
No. 
No. 


29 .00-30.00 
24.00-25.00 
29 .00-30.00 
20.00-21.00 
29.00-30.00 
14.00-15.00 
17.00-18.00 
17.00-18.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
Rails, 
Rails, 


34.00-35.00 
18 in. and under 54.00-55.00 
random lengths. 44.00-45.00 


broker’s commission, as reported t 


BIRMINGHAM 


1 heavy melting... 
2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
No. 1 busheling 
Cast iron borings 
Short shovel turnings. . 
Machine shop turnings. 
Bar crops and plates.. 
Structurals & plate 
Electric furnace bundles 
Electric furnace: 
3 ft and under..... 
2 ft and under 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 47.00-48.00 
Stove plate 47.00-48.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 35.00-36.00 
Charging box cast .... 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 wheels 37.00-38. og) 


Railroad Scrap | 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00-35.60 
Rails, 18 in. and under 49.00-50.80 
Rails, rerolling 50.00-51. 00 
Rails, random lengths... 41.00-42.90 
Angles, splice bars 40.00-41.96 


No. 
No. 


Se Ssog0009055 


SEATTLE 


AG 1 heavy melting. . 

2 heavy melting. . 
ue 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Electric furnace No. 1. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 

Heavy breakable cast... 

Unstripped motor blocks 

Stove plate (f.0.b. 
plant) angy ant 


35.00) 
32.007) 
27.004) 


25.094 
+Nominal 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles edeletates 
No. 2) bundles” vc. 
Machine shop turnings. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings .... 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under 


Cast Iron Grades 


(F.0.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 cupola 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 
No. 


1 heavy melting .. 
2 heavy melting .. 
No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles 

Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Cast iron borings ..... 
Heavy turnings 50,56 
Short shovel turnings | oe 
Cut structurals, 3 ft.. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 

Charging box cast .... 
Stove plate ..... 
Heavy breakable cast . 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Clean auto cast 

No. 1 wheels .... 
Drop broken machinery 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No; 1 bundles 7.2035. . 
No. 2 bundles 
Mixed steel scrap 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Busheling, new age 
Prepared rn eke 
Unprepared oe 
Short steel turnings ae, 
Rails, rerolling 


Cast Iron Grades} 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 


7+F.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


|ACHINING PERFECTION always starts with the right steel 


: | Pick exactly the right steel for any job 
from J& L's complete cold finished line 


fachines window pivot pins 35% faste 
with J&L C-1117 leaded steel” _ 


: stag | : Conversion to J&L ‘C-1117” leaded steel from regt 
es a “C-1117” steel cut total machining time 35% for this pi 
pin used in linkage for turning quarter windows. Cycle ti 
was cut from 3.5 to 2.6 seconds for this part machined fr 
34” cold finished round. J&L leaded steels give you hig 
cutting speeds, longer tool life, improved finish. Call y 


Jones & Laughli 
Jones aug a in local distributor or write to Jones & Laughlin, 3 Gate 


‘a great name in steel ~ Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. : 


NONFERROUS METALS - 


Tariff Hearings End 


Report should be ready by late winter. Commission expected 
to recommend higher lead and zinc duties but oppose im- 


port quotas. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 162 & 163 


HEARINGS on increased duties for 
lead and zinc imports ended last 
week at U. S. Tariff Commission 
headquarters in Washington. Sta- 
tus quo and higher tariff forces 
unleashed salvos of facts, figures, 
and predictions. 

When—Now that about 50 indus- 
try spokesmen have had their say, 
it’s up to the commission. Wash- 
ington sources believe it will be 
late winter or early spring before 
the commission's report is sent to 
the President. Such time consumers 
as the Christmas holidays, the 30- 
day period allowed for the filing 
of briefs, and staff analysis still 
stand in the way. 

The betting is the commission 
will vote for an increase in tariffs: 
2.55 cents a pound for lead, 2.1 
cents a pound for zine. Present 
rates are 1.06 cents for lead, 0.7 
cent for zinc. But it’s felt the com- 
missioners won't recommend estab- 
lishing quotas. (In 1954 they 
went on record as being against 
them. ) 

Possibilities—In theory, the com- 
mission can submit any of three 
findings to the President: 1. That 
there is no injury and no need for 
a tariff adjustment. 2. A finding 
that injury is present and an ed- 
justment needed. 3. A tie vote. 

If the commission brines in a 
decision of no injury, the Presi- 
dent’s hands are tied as far as ad- 
justment is concerned. But he has 
wide discretionary power if the 
majority favors an increase, or if 
there is a split vote. For example: 
A recommendation to raise tariffs 
could be accepted, rejected, or sub- 
stantially altered by the President. 
In the case of an evenly divided 
vote, he could accept the recom- 
mendations of either side, reject 
both, or modify any proposed in- 
crease. Indications are that any 
recommendation to strengthen the 
domestic lead and zine industry 
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Custom smelted copper falls to 25 cenis 


will be favorably received by the 
White House. 


Copper Cut Again 


Custom smelted copper fell to 
25 cents a pound on Nov. 21, 
down one-half cent. It was the 
second half-cent cut in ten days. 


WORLD COPPER 
OVERPRODUCTION PROBLEMS MOUNT 
( THOUSANDS OF NET TONS ) 


REFINED STOCKS 


REFINED 
275 PRODUCTION 
250 — 
225—_+ 
=F | 
ee a a | ee |e 


J ie M A M J J A 3 10) 


Source: Copper Institute. 


A further decline would surprise 
no one since it’s doubtful if the 
latest reduction will boost demand 
substantially. 

The big question is whether 
primary copper can sustain a price 
2 cents a pound above the custom 
smelters’ quotation. (Primary has 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


been at 27 cents since Sept. 3.) 
Most metalmen believe primar} 
producers will have to chop the? 
price by at least 1 cent a pouniy| 
unless custom smelters come baci 
up or demand improves substam 
tially. Neither condition appea 
likely. 

Other minus factors: 1. The LMI 
is hovering at 23 cents a pound; 
2. Katanga copper has been cul 
to 23.6 cents a pound, c.if “il 
York. 

The pricing situation is of con 
cern in world capitals. Rumor hag 
it that the Chilean government i| 
trying to negotiate with othe, 
countries to establish a world price| 
Though the movement reportedi] 
has many supporters, it’s douht 
ful if any such agreement coull 
ever be reached. : 


Market Memos 


e Aluminum Co. of America hag 
set up a new marketing group ti 
stimulate sales to the mobile hora 
industry. 

e Ingot brass and bronze shigf 
ments in October hit 22,800 tons} 
reports the Defense Council of thi 
Ingot Brass & Bronze Industry 
This compares with the Septenr) 
ber fizure of 19,670. |, 
e The Panamanian governmein) 
has signed a contract with Kaises 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. grant 
ing the company exclusive right 
to explore for and mine bauxite ii], 
the western areas along the Costt} 
Rican border. | 
e Magnesium casting shipmen | 
totaled 12,343 tons in the firs) 
nine months, compared with 13,522) 
tons in the same period last yeas}} 


Price Last i 
Nov. 26 Change at H ee pean Nee 
Aluminum .. 26.00 Aug. 1, 1957 25.00 26.000 26.000 25.000 | 
Copper ..... 25.00-27.00 Nov. 21, 1957 25.50-27.00 26.361 26.469 35.956 
Lead 22 13.30 Oct. 14, 1957 13.80 13.504 13.800 15.800 | 
Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 ) 
Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 64.500 
LUD wi nccaversuersces 87.50 Nov. 26, 1957 87.125 91.843 93.422 111.049 
ZINC 6 vie.ciso 10.00 July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.000 13.500 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, deld. Conn. Valley; LEAD, com 

deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; TIN, Straits, deld. New ores Ween 

base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 
MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, Velasco, Tex. i 


electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, 


99.5+ %, f.o.b. shipping point; 


STEEL 
i 


You get 


: ' Central location of 
speedier service 


American Zinc plants assures 


FPP FN A Rs 


from the 


ZINC ZONE 


prompt deliveries of slab zinc to 


any point in the nation. 


HILLSBORO, ILL,, PLANT 


Prime Western, Brass Special, 


Intermediate, High Grade, Continuous 
Galvanizing Grades * 


MONSANTO, ILL., 


ELECTROLYTIC PLANT 
Special High Grade, High Grade, Continuous * 
Galvanizing Grades, Specic] Shapes 


FORT SMITH, ARK., SMELTER 


Prime Western, Brass Special 


* 


DUMAS, TEXAS, SMELTER * 
Prime Western, Brass Special, 
Continuous Galvanizing Grades 


PRODUCERS OF 


ALL GRADES OF SLAB ZINC 


ZINC ANODES (Plating & Galvanic) rm E ri Cc a rm 
METALLIC CADMIUM 

SULPHURIC ACID 

LEAD-FREE and LEADED ZINC OXIDES 


ZINC CARBONATE 


imc sales 


GERMANIUM DIOXIDE 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
CRUSHED STONE 


ompany 


Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio ¢ Chicago @ St. Louis e New York « Detroit ¢ Pittsburgh 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 43, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
30-lIb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand, 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 25.50-26.50, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per Ib for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per Ib un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 27.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 25.00; lake, 27.00 deld.; fire refined, 
26.75 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per Ib, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $80-110 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 13.30; chemical, 13.40; cor- 
roding, 13.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 


Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 


Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $225- 
230 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per Ib in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.0.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F”’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“Fr” nickel 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
71.25 per lb of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 
Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz nom, 

Palladium: $21-24 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $81-87 per troy oz from refineries. 


Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 


Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 
Ruthenium: §45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.50 per Ib, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.00 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, ¢.1.; 17.00 1.c.1. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per _ Ib; 
per lb. 


Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 
Thallium: $12.50 per Ib. 
Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 87.50. 


Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+%, grade A-1 ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per lb. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.50 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99+% 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20. 


Zinc: Prime Western, 10.00; brass speciai, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb, New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 
high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.25; No. 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 deld. 


Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 


(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


sheet, $55 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Imgot: Piston alloys, 23.75-30.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50- 
26.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50-26.00; 
195 alloy, 24.75-26.75; 108 alloy, 22.25-23.00. 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granu- 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.00; 
grade 3, 20.75; grade 4, 19.00. 

Brass Ingot:; Red brass, No. 115, 27.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.75; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 22.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.50. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.82, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.80, f.0.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-Ib lots, 
32.355; 1.c.l., 32.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-Ib 
lots, 33.66; l.c.l., 34.78. Magnet wire deld., 
40.43, before quantity discounts. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $19.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIOM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, $7.50-11.50; forging 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$6.15-7.90. 


ZINC 


(Prices per lb, c.1., f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zine in coils, 20.50; plates 19.00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.00-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“*A”? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets). "CAR. ov... eases 126 106 128 
Sirip, “CoRe ccc soe 108 138 
PALO, etait) coreiteltee 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 Ib 
base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) | 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 ir 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Allo: Plate Base Circle Ba 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.70 47.50() 
BOBO=E “slevisis: vie ezine 43.80 48.60 
3004-F! . ssrrecis foie 4450 50.50 
5052-F MAC OG 45.40 51.20(/ 
C0616) fiat eee cue 46.90 _ 53.001 
DO 24a Daw craven sterevane 50.60 57.40/) 
7O75-T6* ...6. . 58.40 ; 66.00() 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths? 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in. )or Round—— —Hexagonal 
across flats 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017- 


Drawn 
0.125 78.20 75.20 baer on 
0.156-0.172 66.20 63.40 Sierra Bin 44 
0.188 66.20 63.40 eres 81.66 


0.219-0.234 63.00 61.50 


0.250-0.281 63.00 61.50 Sees 77.99) 
0.313 63.00 61.50 eee TA.20 
0.344 62.50 pierens aera od! | 
Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 62.50 61.30 74.80 69.88) 
0.563-0.688 62.50 61.30 71.10 65.5 5) 
0.719-1.000 61.00 59.70 64.90 61.74 
1.063 61.00 59.70 wae. 59.68) 
1.125-1.500 58.60 57.40 62.80 59.56 

| 

Rolled | 
1.563 57.00 55.70 eet ae || 
1.625-2.000 56.30 54.90 aurea 57.56 
2.125-2.500 54.80 53.40 Rind oomh 
2.563-3.375 53.20 51.70 6 o ome 


Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 45.20-58.6) 
in specific lengths, 36-144 in., diam. 0.379 
8 in. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, 50.5% 
66.60 in random lengths, 0.375-4 in. thicb 
width 0.750-10 in. 

Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standa 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-Ib base, per 100 ff 


Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 
Size (in.) Size (in.) 
34 $19.40 2 $ 5&6 
il 30.50 4 165.4 
14% 41.30 6 296.1 
1% 49.40 8 445.6 
Extruded Solid Shapes: 
Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 5 
9-11 45.40-47.00 60.60-64.& 
12-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-68.é) 
15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50-67.&) 
18-20 46.50-48.30 64.50-76.1) 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.< 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .1&! 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spee 
grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.7¢ 
.125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 ing 


Thickness 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 ii 
Range Flat Coiled widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.7¢ 
Inches Sheet Sheet .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-3 

0.249-0.136 43.10-47.60 ae in., 73.00. 

0.135-0.096 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 
:095-0.077 44.30-50.50 40.60-41.30 : : 

0.076-0.061 44.90-52.80 40.80-42.00 Externe elie ee ean 

0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 Com. Grade Spec. Graay 

0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.4 
0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.C 
0.023-0.019 48.20-58.10 43.70-45.40 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.5 

0.018-0.17 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105. 3} 

0.016-0.015 49.90-56.30 45.10-46.80 

0.014 50.90 46.10-47.80 

0.013-0.012 52.10 46.80 NONFERROUS SCRAP 

0.011 53.10 48.00 

0.010-0.0095 54.60 49.40 DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 

0.009-0.0085 55.90 50.90 

0.008-0.0075 57.50 52.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 

0.007 59.00 53.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 13.50-14.00; ob 

0.006 60.60 55.00 sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 6.54) 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
ee MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES: 
ect, 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Cleann 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turning 

Copper ...c. ee seecsee ess S50H13b 47.36¢ er 50.32 23.000 23.000 22.256 

Yellow Brass .......... 44.02 32.304 44.56 46.93 17.375 17.125 15.756 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 46.50 46.44 47.04 49.31 19.500 19.250 18.756 

Red Brass, 85% .....-. 47.37 47.31 47.91 50.18 20.250 20.000 19.500 

Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 48.78 48.72 49.32 51.34 21.000 20.750 20.000 

Manganese Bronze ..... 52.01 46.11 56.61 ae 16.125 15.875 15.378 

Muntz Metal ........... 46.39 42.20 cat BAe 16.375 16.125 15.625 

Naval Brass ........... 48.27 42.58 55.33 51.68 16.125 .15.875 15.375 

Silicon Bronze .......... 54.76 53.95 54.80 56.74¢e 22.625 22.375 21.625 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 60.43 62.75 62.75 aes 23.625 23.375 11.813 

Phos, Bronze, A-5% ... 69.07 69.57 69.57 70.75 23.750 23.500 22.50¢ 


a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. 


ce. Cold-drawr 


d. Free cutting. e. 3% silicon. f. prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shippin 
point. On lots over 20,000 Ib at one time, or any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


STEEL 


00; crankeases, 10.50-11.00; industrial - 
1g8s, 10.50-11.00. pak 


flopper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
vire, 18.75-19.25; No. 2 heavy copper Age wire, 
6.75-17.25; light copper, 14.50-15.00; No. 1 
©mposition red brass, 15.00-15.50; No. 1 com- 
<osition turnings, 14.50-15.00; new brass clip- 
ings, 13.00-13.50; light brass, 9.00-9.50; 
vy yellow brass, 11.00-11.50; new brass rod 
ds, 12.00-12.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
1.50-12.00; cocks and faucets, 12.00-12.50; 
(rass pipe, 12.50-13.00. 


ead: Heavy, 8.50-9.00; battery plates, 4.00- 
.25; linotype and_ stereotype, 10.50-11.00; 
eectrotype, 9.50-10.00; mixed babbitt, 10.50- 


UU. 


Monel: Clippings, 30.00-32.00; old sheets, 
Be 20-00; turnings, 23.00-24.00; rods 30.00- 
Wickel: Sheets and clips, 
‘modes, 42.00-47.00; 
od ends, 42.00-47.00. 


ime: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
1.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


42.00-47.00; rolled 
turnings, 40.00-42.00; 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
‘Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 3003 
elippings, 16.50-17.50; 6151 clippings, 16.00- 
(7.50; 5052 clippings, 16.00-17.00; 2014 clip- 
doings, 15.50-17.00; 2017 clippings, 15.50-17.00; 
2024 clippings, 15.50-17.00; mixed clippings, 
15.00-16.00; old sheets, 13.50; old cast, 13.50; 
elean old cable (free of steel), 16.00-16.50; 
Jorings and turnings, 13.50-15.00. 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
Aeavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 53.00; light 
scrap, 48.00; turnings and borings, 33.00. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
19.50; light copper, 17.25; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 19.25. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) 


pper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
21.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
19.50; light copper, 17.25; No. 1 composition 
borings, 18.25; No. 1 composition solids, 18.75; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 13.00; yellow brass 
turnings, 12.00; radiators, 14.75. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
quantities) 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, 
per lb. 


Copper: Flat-rolled, 45.29; oval, 438.50, 5000- 
16,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 35.75, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 36.25, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
10-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a lb. 


Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 Ib, 105.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 104.00; 500-999 lb, 103.50; 1000 Ib or 
more, 103.00. 

Zinc: Balls, 17.50; flat tops, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


$1.70 


17.50; flats. 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid: 100 lb, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; 
2000 1b, 32.15; 5000 lb, 31.80; 10,000 Ib, 31.30; 
f.o.b. Detroit. 
Copper Cyanide: 
Ib, 69.60. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.55; 2000-5900 
Ib. 12.55; 6000-11.900 lb, 12.30; 12,000-22,900 
lb, 12.05; 23,000 lb or more, 11.55. 

Nickel Chloride: Less than 400 Ib, 35.00; 400- 
9990 lb, 33.00; 10.000 Ib, 32.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 Ib, 33.50; 23,000- 
35.900 Ib, 33.00; 36.000 lb or more, 32.50. 
Sodium Cyanide: 100 lb, 27.60; 200 lb, 25.90; 
400 lb, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.0.b. Detroit. 
Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 71.50; 100- 
600 Ib, 62.80; 700-1900 lb, 60.10; 2000-9900 lb, 
58.20; 10,000 lb or more, 56.90. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 
Ib, 160.40; 25 lb, 124.50; 100 Ib, 110.40 400 
Ib, 108.00; 5200-19,600 lb, 95.80; 20,000 Ib or 
more, 83.60. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 123.50; 50 
Ib, 93.50; 100-1900 lb, 91.50; 2000 lb or more, 
89.50. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 


100-200 ib, 71.60; 300-900 


(Concluded from Page 157) 
ers, awaiting placement of Decem- 
ber business, think prices may drop 
another $2 a ton. Cast scrap is off 
$2, cupola now being quoted $38 
and No. 1 machinery cast $43. 

Birmingham—The scrap market 
here continues slow with only a 
few sales, principally cast grades, 
reported. A check of mills indi- 
cates little likelihood of a pickup 
in buying the remainder of this 
year. 

Opinions of brokers differ on the 
price outlook. Some think quota- 
tions will go lower; others think 
they are bumping bottom. 

San Francisco—The steel scrap 
market is marking time. Ship- 
ments slowed down further last 
week because of the Thanksgiving 
Day observance. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Washington—Stocks of ferrous 
materials (scrap and pig iron) to- 
taled 11,185,000 gross tons at the 
end of September, reports the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Of the total, 7,- 
942,000 tons were scrap, 3,243,000 


METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERS 


With experience in investigation and analy- 
sis of mechanical failures, shop methods, 
processes and devices employed in the 


manufacture of parts for heavy duty earth- 
moving equipment; and metallurgical and 
heat-treating studies to evaluate materials, 


chemical properties and heat-treating speci- 
fications based on analyses of service per- 
formance. 


Direct replies to: 
Personnel Director 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 300 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


MELTER 


Need melter with stainless steel back- 
ground. Induction melting facilities 30 to 
2000 lbs. capacity. 
Excellent opportunity to grow with ag- 
gressive young company in suburban Mil- 
waukee area. 

Reply Box 622, STEEL 


Penton Bidg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Help Wanted 


CLEANING ROOM SUPERINTENDENT: 
Must have supervisory experience and be com- 
pletely familiar with all phases of cleaning room 
operations for a miscellaneous steel jobbing 
foundry producing castings up to 10,000 pounds. 
Excellent opportunity for an aggressive qualified 
man with a modern and progressive foundry 
located in the Middle West producing 600-700 
tons per month. Advise full particulars including 
salary requirements, Box 603, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


STEEL MILL SUPERINTENDENT for small 
plant consisting of electric furnace and Merchant 
Mill. Must have experience all phases. Southern 
location. Give complete account of experience, 
references and salary anticipated. Write Box 


PLANNING A VENTURE 
IN CANADA 


Do It the Easy Way 


Canadian Metalworking plant, central Can- 
ada, available for lease (or sale) to reput- 
able U. S. firm. Exceptional opportunity 
for concern contemplating Canada to avoid 
capital outlay, startup and personnel prob- 
lems, by acquiring a going concern by 
lease; small, but well equipped and with 
extremely competent production staff. Ex- 
perienced machining and fabricating in 
precision aircraft and ordnance fields. Cur- 
rent field of operations (aircraft, ordnance, 
aluminum boats) can be maintained, ex- 
panded, or eliminated to suit your require- 
ments. Approx. $250,000 worth equipment 
(hand and automatic turning, milling, 
press, welding, treating, etc.) in 8,000 sq. 
feet plus brick building. This advertise- 
ment by principals—no fees or commissions 
involved. 


Box 625, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


175 TRANSFORMERS 
1.5 to 1000 KVA 


Current listing 
sent upon request 


GENERAL METALS 


of the Aleutians, Inc. 
1919 Canal Street + Tacoma 2, Wn. 
Tel.: FUlton 3-3443 


GET CASH NOW 


for your'new surplus motors, controls 
and transformers! 

NEW MOTORS 

AVAILABLE: Over 5,000 [fs 


new motors, in stock, from Y4HP 
fo 200HP. Special low prices. 
Write, wire or phone collect! 


‘Ww.ELECTRIC MOTOR CORP. 
A JAX P.O. Box 262, Rochester, N.Y. 


Long Distance Phone LD. 132 


FOR SALE 
PELS IRONWORKER’S SHEAR MOD. 
EFF35 shear 3% Rd; 3” Sq; 6x2; 8x1% 
Flats; 8x8x% Angles; 12x35# Channels; 
Factory motorized. Reasonably _ priced. 
WEIDEMANN TURRET PUNCH MOD. 
10-B 12 Sta. 
SEABOARD STEEL CO., INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


Pig Machine—Conveyor type motorized pig 
machine. Pours 25—40# steel pigs. Details 
on request. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL CASTING COMPANY 
2850 So. 20th St. 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 


AAA-1 company interested in experienced 
stainless steel casting representation in 
New York, East Coast area. Straight com- 
mission. Write at once giving complete 
resume. 

Box 623, STEEL 


Penton Bldg. Cieveland 13, Ohio 


| 624, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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... check with Milford Engineers ! 


Riveting raises special problems and requires special 
skills. You must have the right type and size rivet 
for each application, or the results can be costly . . . 
in production and in profits. When you're faced with 
a riveting problem, let Milford engineers lend a hand 
before designs are fixed! 


To improve product appearance and strength 
... to take full advantage of automatic assembly 
...to cut delivery time and production costs 


—get in touch with Milford first! 


MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE Co. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT e HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF, 
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pig iron. Stocks of both regis 
tered new highs, scrap being wu) 
6 per cent and pig iron 5 per cen 
from the totals reported at th 
end of August. | 

Domestic consumption durin} 
September totaled 5,034,000 ton 
of scrap (down 5 per cent fron 
August), and 5,646,000 tons of pi; 
iron (down 3 per cent). The tq 
tal melt (10,680,000 tons) consist 
ed of 47 per cent scrap and 53 pe 
cent pig iron, compared with 
and 52 per cent in August. 

Scrap for consumption (ho 
production plus purchases) in Sef 
tember amounted to 5,482,000 gros 
tons, a decrease of 5 per cent fror 
August. Home scrap account 
for 3,193,000 tons, and purchas¢ 
2,289,000. Of the purchased matt 
rial, 84 per cent was received fro» 
dealers, 16 per cent from othe 
sources. 

Los Angeles—Scrap prices at 
unchanged, but absence of mi 
buying continues. Collections hey 
virtually stopped. Most dealers * 
port plentiful supplies. 


Metallurgical Coke. .. 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 153 
U.S. Steel Corp. will discontint 
operations at its Joliet, Ill., cck 
plant March 1, after a half cer 
tury of service. First ovens é 
the plant were put in operation : 
1908 to complete integration « 
the then Joliet Works of the Ii 
nois Steel Co. Originally, they 
were four batteries of ovens, bi 
in 1952 No. 3 battery was shi 
down. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 153 
Shipments of Lake Superior irc 
ore totaled only 492,964 gross to) 
in the week ended Nov. 25, repo 
the American Iron Ore Associ 
tion. In the like week a year a; 
1,866,960 tons were moved. 

With the lake shipping seass 
rapidly coming to a close, shi 
ments of ore from the upper lak 
to Nov. 25 total 84,439,976 tons 
up 9,439,976 tons from the 74,87: 
061 tons moved to the like date 
1956. 

Shipments have been complet 
for the season at all U. S. lai 
ports except Escanaba and M 
quette, Mich. Ore is still movii 
through Michipicoten in Canada. 


STEE: 


